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PREFACE 

These an expansion of the corresponding 

scettons in my book 7'/ct Ga/iint and they will 

form part of the third edition of that work, on the 
preparation of which I have been engaged for some time. 
By far the greater portion of them ia new, and they make 
by themselves a fairly complete and, [ hope, intelligible 
whole, I shall be glad if criticisms passed on the essays 
in their present shape should enable me to correct and 
improve them when 1 come to incorporate them in my 
larger work* 

[n studying afresh these three Oriental worships* akin 
to each other in character, I ha\^ pa^more attention than 
formerly to the natural fc^^res ^ the guntn'es in which 
they arose, because I jmofe majipever persuaded that 
religion, like all inltitutiin^has been profoundly 

influenced by physical environment* and cannot he under¬ 
stood without some appreciation of those aspects of 
external nature which stamp themselves indelibly on the 
thoughts, the habits, the whole Life of a people It is 
a matter of great regret to me that I have never visited 
the East, and so cannot describe from personal know¬ 
ledge the native lands of Adonis* Attis* and Osiris. But 
I have sought to remedy the defect by comparing the 
descriptions of eye-witnesses, and painting from them what 
may be called composite pictures of some of the scenes on 
which I have been led to touch in the course of this volume. 
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t shall not Lave wholly failed if I have caught ffom 
my authorities and conveyed to my readers some notion, 
however dim, of the scenery, the atmosphere, the gorgimus 
colouring of the East. 

J, G. FRAZER. 

TarsiTV C0L1.IUSB, CAiiaaiPCB, 

1906. 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In’ this S€COnd edition some minor corrections have been 
made and some fresh matter added. Where my views 
appear to have been misunderstood, ! have endeavoured to 
state them more clearly; where they have been disputed, 1 
have carefutly reconsidered the evidence and given my reasons 
for adhering to my former opinions. Most of the additions 
thus made to the volume are comprised in a new chapter 
(“Sacred Men and Women"), a new section (“ InRuence 
of Mother-kin on Religion"), and three new appendices 
(■■ Moloch the King,” " The W'idowed Flamcn,"' and " Some 
Customs of the Pelew Islanders ”> Among the friends and 
correspondents who have kindly helped me with information 
and criticisms of various sorts I wish to thank particularly 
Mr. W, Crooke, Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, Mr G. F. 
Hill of the British Museum, the Reverend J. Roscoe of the 
<Church Missionaiy Society, and Mr. W. Wyse. Above all 
I owe much to my teacher the Reverend Professor R. H, 
Kennett, who, besides initiating me into the charms of the 
Hebrew language and giving me a clearer insight into the 
course of Hebrew history, has contributed several valuable 
suggestions to the book and enhanced the kindness by 
reading and criticising some of the proofs. 

J. G, FRAZER, 

TuiurrY Coi;j,itot:, Cambrjoce, 
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CHAI'TEtt I 


THR HVTK OP ADONIS 

The spectacle of the great changes which annually passTb* 
over the face of the earth has powerfully impress^ the 
minds of men in all ages, and stirred them to meditate capiiiJnod 
on the causes of transformations so vast and wonder fuL 
Their curiosity has not been purely disinterested; for even swi*. 
the savage cannot fail to perceive how intimately his own 
life is bound up with the life of nature, and how the same 
processes which freese the stream and strip the earth of 
vegetation menace him with eKtinctmn, At a certain 
stage of dewlopmcnt men seem to have imagined that the 
means of averting the threatened calamity were in thetr 
own hands, and that they could hasten or retard the flight 
of the seasons by magic art Accordingly they performed 
ceremonies and recited spells to make the rain to fall, the 
Sun to shine, animals to multiply, and the fruits of the 
earth to grow. In course of time the slow advance of 
knowledge, which has dispelled so many cherished illusions, 
convinced at least the more thoughtful portion of mankind 
that the alternations of summer and winter, of spring and 
autumn, were not merely the result of their own magical 
rites, but that some deeper cause, some mightier power, was 
at work behind the shifting scenes of nature. They now 
pictured to themselves the growth and decay of v'egetation, 
the birth and death of living erealuresi as effects of the 
waxing or waning strength of divine beings, of gods and 
goddesses, who were bom and died, who married and b^ot 
children, on the pattern of human life. 
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Tliiis the old magical theory of the seasons was dis¬ 
placed, or rather supplcincnicd. by a religious theory-. For 
although men now attributed the annual cycle of change 
primarily to corresponding changes in tbeir deities, they 
still thought that by perfonning certain magical ril« 
they could aid the god, who was the principle of life, in 
his struggle with the opposing principle of death. They 
imagined that they could recruit his failing energies and 
even raise him from the dead. The ceremonies which they 
observed for this purpose were in substance a dramatic 
representation of the natural processes which ^ey wished 
to facilitate; for it is a familiar tenet of magic that you 
can produce any desired elTect by merety imitating it. 
And as they now explained the fiuctuations of growth and 
decay, of reproduction and dissolution, by the marriage, the 
death, and the rebirth or revis-al of the gods, their religious 
or rather magical dramas turned in great measure on these 
themes. They set forth the fruitful union of the powers of 
fertility, the sad death of one at least of the divine partners, 
and his joyful resunectioru Thus a religious thcoiy wm 
blended with a magical practice. The combination is 
familiar in history. Indeed, few religions have ever 
succeeded in wholly extricating themselves from the old 
trammels of magic. The inconsistency of acting on two 
opposite principles, however it may ve* the soul of the 
philosopher, rarely troubles the common man ; indeed he is 
seldom even aware of it His affair is to act, not to 
analyse the motives of his action. If mankind had always 
been logical and wise, history would not be a long chronicle 
of folly and crime.* 
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Of the changes which the seasons bring with them, the ti» 
most striking within the temperate zone are those 
aflfect vegetation. The influence of the seasons on animals, wia 
though great, is not nearly so mamft^t Hence it is 
natural tliat in the magical dramas designed to dispel 
winter and bring back spring the emphasis should be laid 
on vcgelation, and that trees and plants should figure in 
them more prominently than beasts and birds. Yet the 
tw'o sides of life, the vegetable and the animal, w-cre not 
dissociated in the minds of those who observ'ed the 
ceremonies. Indeed they commonly believed that the tie 
between the animal and the vegetabte world w*a5 even 
closer than it really is; hence they often combined the 
dramatic representatton of reviving plants with a real or a 
dramatic union of the sexes for the purpose of furthering 
at the same time and by the same act the multiplication 
of fruits, of animals, and of men. To them the principle of 
life and fertility, whether animal or vegetable, was one and 
indivisible. To live and to cause to live, to eat food and to 
beget children, these were the primaiy^ wants of men in the 
past, and they will be the primary wants of men in the 
future so long as the world lasts* Other things may be 
added to enrich and beautify human life, but unless these 
wants are first satisfied, humanity itself must cease to exist. 

These tw^o things, therefore, food and chiidren, were what 
men chiefly sought to procure by the perfomianee of magical 
ritciJ for the regulation of the seasons. 

xVowhere, apparently, have these rites been more widely 
and solemnly celebrated than in the lands which border the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Under the names of Osiris Tam- Wmtm 
mux. Adonis, and Attis, the peoples of Egypt and Western 
Asia represented the yearly decay and revival of life, 
especially of vegebible life, which they personified as a god 
who annually died and rose again from the dead* In name 
and detail the rites varied from place to place i in substance 
they w^ere the same. The supposed death and resurrec¬ 
tion of this oriental deity, a god of many names but of 
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essentially one nature, h the subject of the present inquirj'- 
We bOTn with Tammuz of Adonis.' 

The worship of Adonis was practised by the Semitic 
peoples of Babylonia and Syria, and the Greeks borrowed it 
from them as early as the seventh century before Christ 
The true name of the deity was Tammns ; the appellation 
of Adonis is merely the Semitic “lord,’ a 

honour by- which his worshippers addressed him. In the 
Hebrew text of the Old Testament the same name Adonai, 
orieinalty perhaps Adoni. «my lord.” is often applied to 
Jehovah.* But the Greeks through a misundersUndmg in¬ 
verted the title of honour into a proper name. If scholars 
arc right in deriving the name of Tammuz from a Sumenan 
phrase meaning "tree son," or, more fully, “tme »n of 
the deep water"* wc must conclude that the Semites of 
Babylonia took over the worship from their predecessors the 
Sumerians, an ancient people apparently of the Turanian 
stock, who had ciccupicd the country, tilled the soil tend™ 
cattle, built cities, dug canals, and attained to a considerable 
pitch of civilisation before the Semitic hordes apiicarcd on 
the banks of the Euphrates.* He that as it may, we first 
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inisrt with Tammux in the religious literature of Babylon. 

He there appears as the youthful spouse or lover of Ishtar, 
the great mother goddess, the embodiment of the repro- 
duetive energies of nature. The references to their con¬ 
nection with each other in myth and ritual arc both 
fragmentary and o&scurei but we gather from tiicm that 
every year Tam muz was believed to die, passing away from 
the cheerful earth to the gloomy subterranean world, and 
that every year his divine mistress journeyed in quest of tjitiiaHi. 
him “to the land from which there is no returning, to the 
house of darkness, where dust lies on door and bolL” 

During her absence the passion of love ceased to operate: 
men and beasts alike forgot to reproduce their kinds: all 
life was threatened with extinction. So intimately bound 
up with the goddess were the sexual functions of the whole 
animal kingdom that rvithout her presence they could not 
be discharged, A messenger of the great god La was 
accordingly despatched to rescue the goddess on whom so 
much depended. The stem queen of the infernal regions. 

Allatu or Eresh-Kigal by name, reluclanUy allowed Ishtar 
to be sprinkled with the Water of Life and to depart, in 
company probably with her lover Titmmui, that the two 
might return logclhcr to the upper world, and that with 
their return all nature might revive. Lamcnl,s for the 
departed Tammuz are contained in several Babylonian 
hymns, which liken him to plants that quickly fade. His 
death appears to have been annually mourned, to the shrill 
musie of flutes, by men and women about midsummer in 
the month named after him, the month of Tammui. The 
dirges were seemingly chanted over an effigy of the dead 
god. which was washed with pure water, anointed with oil, 
and clad in a red robe, while the fumes of incense rose into 
the air, as if to stir his dormant senses by their pungent 
fragrance and wake him from the sleep of death. 
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8 THE MYTH OF ADONIS ' »Mit i 

The tragicftj sto^' and the melanchdly rites of Adonis 
are better known to us from the deseriptiotts of Greek. 
writers than from the fragments of Babylonian literalare 
or the brief reference of the prophet Hsekiei, who saw the 
women of Jerusalem weeping for Tammuz at the north gate 
of the lempifr’ M irrored in the glass of Greek mythoiogy, 
the oriental deity appears as a comely youth beloved by 
Aphrodite. In his infancy^ the goddess bid him in a chest, 
which she gave in charge to Prceerpinc, queen of the nether 
world. But when Proserpine opened the chest and beheld 
the beauty of the babe, she refused to give him back to 
Aphrodite, The dispute between the two goddesses of 1ov« 
and death wtis settled by Zeus, who decreed that Adonis 
should abide with Proserpine in the under world for one 
part of the year, and with Aphrodite in the upper w'orSd 
for another part. At last the fair youth ivas kill^ in hunt¬ 
ing by a wild boar, or by the jealous Arcs, who turned 
himself into the likeness of a boar in order to compass the 
death of his rival. Bitterly did Aphrodite lament her loved 
and lost Adoni&* In this form of the myth, the contest 
between Aphrodite and Proserpine for the posscasioii ol 
Adonis clearly reflects the struggle between Ishlar and 
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AlSatu in the land of the dead, while the decision of 
Zeus that Adonis « lo spend one part of the year under 
ground and another part above ground is merely a Greek 
s'ersion of the annual disappearance and reappearance of 
Tanrmur. 
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TltE mfth of Adonis w&s loealiiicd and hts jitcs celebnitcd 
with much solemnity at two places m Western Asia* One 
of these was Byblus on the coast of Syrinx the other was 
Paphos in Cyprus, Both ivens great scats, of the worship 
of Aphrodite, or rather of her Scmitk cotmterpartp Astarte: * 
and of both, if we accept the legends^ Cinyras, the father of 
Adonis, was king** Of the two cities Byblus was the more 
ancient; indeed it claimed to be the oldest city in Phoenicia* 
and to have been founded in the^ early ages of the world hy 
the great god Eh whom Creeks and Romans identified with 
Cronus and Saturn respeclivcly*" However that may have 
been, m historical times it ranked as a holy place, the 
religious capital of the country^ the hfecca or Jeruisalcni 
of the Phoenicians.^ The city stood on a height beside 
the sea,* and contained a great sanctuary of Astarte,* where 
in the midst of a spaciotis open courti surrounded by 
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cloisters and approached ffotii below by staircases, rose a 
tall cone or obelisk, the holy image of the goddess,* In 
this sanctuary the tiles of Adonis were celebrated.* Indeed 
the whole city was sacred to him* and the river Nahr 
Ibrahim, which falls into the sea a little to the south of 
Byblus, bore in antiquity the name of Adonis.* This was 
the kingdom of Cinyras.* From the earliest to the latest 
times the city appears to have been ruled by kings, assisted 
perhaps by a senate or council of ciders,* The first of the 
kings of whom we have historical evidence W'as a certain 
2ekar>baal Me reigned about a century before Solomon ; 
yet from that dim past his figure stands out strangely 
fresh and lifelike in the journal of an Egj’plian merchant 
or official named Wen* Ammon, which has fortunately 


been preserved in a papyrus. This man spent some 
lime with the king at Hybius, and received from him, in 
return for rich presents, a supply of timber felled in the 
forests of Lebanon.* Another king of Byblus, who btjrc 
the name of Sibitti*baal, paid tribute to Tiglalh-pilcser HI., 
king of Assyria, about the year 7J9 11.C* Further, from 
an inscription of the fiftli or fourth century before our era 
we learn that a king of Bybins, byname Ychaw-mcicch, son 
of Vchar-baali and grandson of Adorn-inelech or Uii'inEleon.^ 
dedicated a pillared portico with a carded work of gold and 
a bronic altar to the goddess; whom he worshipped under 
the name of Baalatli Gcbal. that is, the female Itaal of 
Byblus.* 
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The names of these kings suggest th^t they claimed 
affinity with their god Baal or Moloch, for Afoloch is only 
a corruption of wr/rrA, lliat is, '"king/* Such a claim at 
at] events appears to have been put forward by many 
other Semitic kings.^ The early monarchs of Babylon were 
worshipped as gods in their lifetime** Mesha, king of Moab, 
perhaps called himself the son of his god Ketnosh * Among 
the Aramaean soverdgni of Damascusi mentioned in the 
Bible, wc find more than one ikm-hadatJ, that is, "son 
of the god Hadad/' the chief male deity of the Syrians/ 
and Josephus tells us that down to his own timc+ in the 
first century of our era, Ben-hadad Lk whom he calls 
simply Adad, and his successor, Uaiaelp continued to be 
worshipped as gods by the people of Damascus,^ who held 
processions daily In their honour.^ Some of the kings of 
Kdom seem to have gone a step farther and identified them¬ 
selves with the god in their lifetime; at all events they bore 
his name Hadad without any quatificatiom* King Ear^rckub,- 
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who reigned over Samal in North-western Syria in the time of 
Tiglath-pilescr ( 745-7 57 H.c), api>ears from hts name to have 
reckoned himself a son of Rekub-cl, the god to whose favour 
he deemed himself indebted for the kingdom-* The kings 
of Tyre traced their des«nt from Uaa!,* and apparently 
professed to be gods in their own person-* Several 6f them 
bore names vvhicli are partly composed of the names of 
Baal and Astarte; one of them bore the name of Baal pure 
and simple.* The Baal whom they personated was no 
doubt ^telearth, " the king of the city,'* as his name signifies 
the great god whom the Greeks identified with Hercules; 
for the equivalence of the Baal of Tyre both to Melcarth 
and to Herculea is placed beyond the reach of doubt by a 
bilingual inscription, in Phoenician and Greek, which was 
found in Malta* 

111 like manner the kings of Byblus may have assumed 
the style of Adonis; for Adonis was simply the divine Adon I tkCKEiSmA 
or "lord" of the city, a title which hardly difTers in sense 
from Baal (" master") and Melcch (“ king “). This conjecture 
would be confirmed if one of the kings of Byblus actually 
bore, as Renan believed, the name of Adom-melck, that iS-jenuiiicni. 
Adonis Melcch, the Lord King, Hut, unfortunately, the read¬ 
ing of the inscription in which the name occurs is doubtful. 
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Some uf ihc ultJ Canaan iter kings of Jcru,sakm api>*ar to have 
played the part of Adonis in their lifetime, if we may judge 
froin their namc>g, Adoni-bezek and Adoni-Kedek,* which are 
divine rather than human titles. Acloni-zcdck means *Mord 
of lighteousnc&Sp^^ and is theteforc equivalent to MckhizedekT 
that is; “king of righteousness,'' the title of that mysterious 
king of Salem and priest of God T^Iost High, who seems to 
have been neiUier more nor less than one of these same 
Canaanitish kings of jeriisalein.- Thus if the old piicstly 
kings of Jcrmiilcm regularly played the part of Adonis, we 
need not wonder that in later times the women of Jerusalem 
used to weerp for Tam muz, that is, for Adonis* at the north 
gate of the temple.'^ In doing so ihcy may only have been 
continuing a custom which had been observed in the same 
place by the Canaanttes long before the Hebrews invaded 
I'hti the land. Perhaps the sacred men/' as tl^ey were called, 
who lodged ivithin the w^alls of the temple at Jcnisalem 
leimtkm. dowm almost to the end of the Jewiiih kingdom/ may have 
acted the part of the living Adonis to the living Astartc of 
the women. At all events w^e know that in the cells of 
these strange clergy women wove garments for the 
the sacred poles which stood beside the altar and which 
appear to have been by some regarded as embodiments of 
Astartc.® Certainly these "'sacred men" must have dis- 
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charged soni«j function which was deemed rcligieus in the 
temple at jcrusaletn i and we can hardijr doubt that the 
prohibition to bring the wages of prosiitulion into the house 
of God, which was published at the very same lime that the 
men were expelled froin the templCj^ was directed against 
an existing practice* .In Palestine as in other Scinilie lands 
the hire of sacred prostitutes was probably dedicated to 
the deity as one of his n^lar dues: he took tribute of 
men and women as of flocks and herds, of flclds and vine¬ 
yards and olivcyardfl- 

But if Jerusalem had been from of old the seat of a 
dynasty of spiritual potentates or Grand I=^mas, who held fild lAcred 
the keys of heaven and were revered far and wide as kings 
and gods in one, we can easily understand why the upstart 
David chose it for the capital of the new kingdom which he 
had won for himself at the point of the sword* The central 
position and the natural strength of the virgin fortress need 
not have been the only or the principal inducements which 
decided the politic monarch to transfer Kis throne from 
IJebron to Jerusalem.* By serving himself heir to the 
ancient kings of the city he might icasonahly hope to 
inherit their ghostly repute along with their broad acres^ 
to wear their nimbus as well as their crowm,* So at a later 
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time when he had conquered Ammon and captured the 
royal city of Kabbah, he took the heavy gold crown of the 
Ammonite gckl Mikom and ptaced it on his own brows, 
thuri posing as the deity in person.* It can hardly^ there- 
fore, be unreasonable to suppose that he pursued precisely 
the same policy at the conquest of, Jerusalem. And on 
the other side the calm confidence with which the Jebusite 
inhabitants of that city awaited his attack, jeering at the 
besiegers frotn the battlements® may well have been bom of 
a firm trust in the local deity rather than in the height and 
thickness of their grim old walls. Certainly the obstinacy 
with which in after ages the Jews defended the same place 
against the armies of Assyria and Rome sprang in large 
measure from a similar faith in the God of Zion. 

Trae«cyf Be that as it may, the history of the Hebrew kings 
iyf*Hflbnw Presents some features w^htch may perhaps, without straining 
them too far^ be interpreted as traces or relics of a time 
when they or their predecessors played the part of a 
divinity^ and particularly of Adonis, the divine lord of the 
land. In life the llefarmv king was regularly addressed 
as Ail&m-Aiirn-tfit/A'A, “ ^fy Lord the King,"" and after 
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death he waa lamented with cries of a/ti / I/^^i Adtm / 
** Alas my brother I al^ Lord I " ^ These exclamations of 
grief uttered for the death of a king of Judah were, wc 
can hardly doubt, the veiy same cries which the weeping 
women of JerUifalcm uttered in the north porch of the 
temple for the dead Tam muz.* Howevefp little stress can 
be laid on such forms of address, since Atftfn in Hebre*', 
!tke ^lord"" m English, was a secular as w'ell as a 
religious title. But whether identified with Adonis or 
not, the Hehricw kings certainly seem to have been 
regarded as in a sense divine, as representing and to 
some extent embodying Jehovah on earth. For the 
king's throne was called the throne of Jehovah and the 
application of the holy oil to his head was believed to 
impart to him directly a portion of the divine spiriL^ 
Hence he bore the title of Messiah, which with its Greek 
equi^'alent Christ means no more than “the Anointed One*“ 
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Thus when David had cut off the skirt of Saul's robe m the 
darkness of a cave where he was in hiding, his heart smote 
him for having laid sacrilegious hands \xpon Adoni MesstnA 
ftkovak, " my Lord the Anointed of jehovah"^ 

Like other divine or semi-divine rulers the Hebrew kings 
wore apparently held answerable for famine and pestilence. 
When a dearth, caused perhaps by a failure of the winter 
rains, had visited the land for three years. King David 
inquired of the oracle, which discreetly laid the blame not 
on him but on hU predecessor Saul. The dead king was 
indeed beyond tlie reach of punishment, but his sons were 
not So David had seven of them sought out, and they 
were hanged before the Lord at the beginning of barley 
harvest in spring \ and all the long summer the mother of 
two of the dead men sat under the gallows-tree, keeping off 
the jackals by night and the vultures by day, till with the 
autumn the blessed rain came at last to wet their dangling 
bodies and fertilise the barren earth once more. Then the 
bones of the dead were taken down from the gibbet and 
buried in the sepulchre of their fathers.* The season 
when these princes were put to death, at the beginning 
of barley harvest, and the length of time they hung on 
the gallows, seem to show that their execution was not 
a mere puniahment, but that it partook of the nature of 
a rain-charm. For it is a common belief that rain can be 
procured by magical ceremonies performed with dc^ men's 
bones,* and it would be natural to ascribe a special virtue 
in this respect to the bones of princes, w-ho are often es- 
petted to give rain in their life. 
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1 11 IsninI the excess as well as the deficiency of E*«( 4 iw 
rain seems to have been set down to the wrath ot 
dekyJ When the jews retumfid. to Jemsalem from ^™it> 
the great captivity and assembled for the first time m 
the square before the ruined tempicp it happened that the 
weather was very wet, and as the people sat shelterless 
and drenched in the piazza they trembled at their sin and 
at the min.* In all ages it has been the strength or 
the weakness of Israel to read the hand of God in the 
changing aspects of nature^ and we need not wonder that 
at such a time and in so dismal a scene^ with a lowering 
sky overhead, the blackened mins of the temple before their 
eyeSf and the steady drip of the raiii over all, the returned 
exiles should have been oppressed with a double sense of 
their own guilt and of the divine anger. Ferhaps, though 
they hardly knmv it, memories of the bright sun^ fat fields^ 
and broad willow-fringed rivers of Babylon/ which had been 
so long their home, lent a deeper shade of sadness to the 
austerity of the Judaean landscapci with its gaunt gray hills 
stretching away, range beyond range, to the honzon, or 
dipping eastward to the far line of sombre blue which marks 
the sullen waters of the Dead Sesu* 

In the days of the Hebrew monarchy the king was Ucbttw 
apparently credited with the power of making sick and 
making whole. Thus the king of Syria sent a leper to the wpp«9d 
king of Israel to be healed by him, just as scrofulous patients 
used to fancy that they could be cured by the touch of a 
French or English king. However, the Hebrew monarchy *^*‘™*^ 
with more sense than has been shown by his royal brothers 
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in modem times, professed himself unable to work any such 
miracle. “Ami God." he asked. " to kill and to make alive, 
that this man doth send unto me to recover a man of hts 
leprosy?"^ On another occasion, when pestilence ravaged, 
the country and the eJtcited fancy of the plague-stricken 
people saw in the clouds the figure of the Destroying 
AnecI with his sword stretched out over Jerusalem, they laid 
the blame on King David, who had offended the touchy and 
irascible deity by taking a census. The prudent monarch 
bowed to th-e popular slonrij acknowledged his 
appeased the angry ged by offering burnt sacrifices on the 
threshing-floor of Araunah, one of the old Jebuslte inhabit¬ 
ants of Jerusalem. Then the angel sheathed his flashing 
sword, and the shrieks of the dying and the Jamentations 
for the dead no longer resounded in the streets.* 

t!k ™iw To this theory of the sanctity, nay the divinity of the 

oT rtT-cf' Hebrew kings it may be objected that few traces of it 
survive in the hbtorical books of the Bible. 
of the objection is weakened by a cemsideration of the time 
tiS and the circumstances in which these books assumed their 
final shape. The great prophets of the eighth and the 

piaiiMid tiy seventh centuries by the spiritual idca.L9 and the ethical 
fervour of their teaching had moughl a religious and moral 
wM:h thw ^fQi-rxi perhaps unparalleled in histoiyr Under their in^ 
an austere monotheism had replaced the old 
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!»en.suous worship of the natural powers : a stem Puritanfcal 
spirit, an tanbending j-igour of mindp had succeeded to the 
old easy supple tcTuper with its weak compliances, its wax- 
likc impressionabnity. its proclivities to the sins of the flesh. 

And the moral lessons which the prophets inculcated ^v^erc 
driven home by the political events of the time, above all 
by the ever-growing pressure of the great Assyrian empire 
on the petty states of Palestine* Tlie long agony of the 
siege of Samaria’ must have been followed with trembling 
anxiety by the inhabitants of Judaea, for the danger was at 
their door. They had only to lift up their eyes and look 
north to see the blue hills of Ephraim, at whose foot lay the 
beleaguered city. Its final fall and the destruction of the 
northern kingdom could not fail to hi I every thoughtful 
mfnd In the sister realm ivith sad forebodings. It w'as as if 
the sky had lowered and thunder muttered over Jerusalem. 
Thenceforth to the close of the jew'ish monarchy, about a 
century and a half later, the cloud never passed away, 
though once for a little it seemed to lift, w^hen Sennacherib 
raised the siege of Jerusalem" and the w'atchers on the w^alh 
beheld the last of the long line of spears and standards 
disappearing, the last squadron of the blue-coated Assyrian 
cavalry sweeping, in a cloud of dust, out of sight." 

ItibVas in this period of national gloom and despondency jha 
that the two great reformations of Israefs religion were 
accomplished, the first by king Heiekiah, the second 
century later by king Josiah.* We need not wonder then^J^*^ 
that the reformers who in that and sub^uent ages com- 
posed or edited the annals of their nation should have looked 
as sourly on the old un reformed paganism of their fore- pefocma- 
fathers as the fierce zealots of the Commonwealth looked 
on the far more innocent paslimes of Merry England ; and 
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that in Iheir zeal for the glo;>' of God they should have 
blotted many pages of history lest they should periwtuatc 
• the nieraory of practices to svhich they traced the calamities 
of their ccrtintiy- All the historical books passed through 
the ofiicc of the Puritan censor,’ and we can hardly 
doubt that they emerged from it stript of many gay 
feather^i which they had flaunted when they went m. 
Among the shed plumage may well have been the passages 
vvhich invested human beings, whether kings or commoners, 
with the attributes of deity. Certainly no pages could seem 
to the censor more rankly blasphemous \ on none, there' 
fore, was he likely to press more firmly the official sponge. 
The Iviaj But if Semitic kings in general and the kings of 
Ityblus in particular often assumed the style of Baal or 
iS. Adonis, it follows that they may have mated with the 
Baalath or Aslarte of the city. Certainly vve 
fcniiiiy. hear of kings of Tyre and Si don who were priests of Astartc* 
Now to the agricultural Semites the Baal or god of a land 
was tlic author of all its fertility ; he it was who produced 
the com, the wine, the figs, the oil, and the flax, by means 
of his quickening tvaters,. which in the arid parts of the 
Semitic world are oftener springs, streams, and underground 
■ flow than tlie rains of hcavem* Further, “ the life-giving 
power of'thc god was not limited to vegetative nature, but 
to him also was ascribed the Increase of animal life, the 
multiplication of flocks and herds, and, not least, of the 
human inhabitants of the land. Jfor the increase of animate 
nature is obviously conditioned, in the last resort, by the 
fertility of the soil, and primitive races, which have tmt 
learned to differentiate tlic various kinds of life witli 
precision, think of animate as well as vegetable life as 
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rooted [ii the earth and sprung from it. The earth £s the 
great mother of all things in most mythological phiEosophks, 
and the comparison of the life of mankind, or of a stock of 
mcHp With the life of a tree, which Is so common in Semitic 
as in other primitive poetry, is not in its origin a mere 
figure* Thus where the growth of vegetation is ascribed to 
a particular divine power, the same poAver receives the 
thanks and homage of bis worshippers for the increase of 
cattle and of men. Firstlings as well as fimt-fruits were 
offered at the shrines of the Baalim^ and one of the 
commonest classes of personal names given by parents to 
their sons or daughters designates the child as the gift of 
the god/' In short, ’Uhe Baal was conceived as the male 
principle of reproduction, the husband of the land which he 
fertilised/'® So far, therefore, as the Semite personified the * 

reproductive energies of nature as male and female, as a 
Baal and a Baalath, he appears to have identified the male 
power especially with w^ater and the female eEpccian>' 
with earth. On this view" plants and trees, animals and 
men, are the offspring or children of the Baal and BaaJath, 

Ifi then^ at Byblus and elseivherc, the Semitic king was hmomk- 
ailow'cd, or rather required, to personate the god and marry 
the goddess, the intention of the custom can only have been iuafi- 
to ensure the fertility* of the land and the increase of 
men and cattle by means of homoeopathic magic. There 
13 reason to think that a similar custom w'as observed 
from a similar motive in other parts of the ancient ivorld, 
and particularly at Nemi, w^hcre both the male and the 
female powers, the Dianus and Diana, were in one aspect 
of their nature personifications of the Ufe-giving waters* 

The last king of liyblus bore the andent name ofCbnj™. 
Cinyras, and vfas beheaded by Pompey the Groat for 
tyrannous cKcesses.* His legendary namesake Cinyras^ is 
said to have founded a sanctuary' of Aphrodite, that is^ of 
Astartc, at a place on Mount Lebanon, distant a day*s 
journey from the capital/ The spot was probably Aphaca, 
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at the source of the ri%'er Adonis, half-way betw^n By hi us 
and Baalbec ; for at Aphaca there was a famous grove and 
sanctuary of Astartc which Constantine destroyed on 
account of the dagkious character of the worship.^ The site 
of the temple has been discovered by modern travellers near 
the miserable village which still bears the name of Afka at 
the head of the wild, romantic, w-ooded gorge of the Adonis. 
The hamlet stands among groves of noble walnut-trees on 
the brink of the lyn. A little way off the river rushes 
from a cavern at the foot of a mEghty amphitheatre of 
towering cliffs to plunge in a series of cascades into the 
awful depths of the glen. The deeper it descends, the 
ranker and denser grows the vegetation, which, sprouting 
from the crannies and fissures of the rocks, spreads a 
green veil over the roaring or murmuring stream in the 
tremendous chasm below. There is something delicious^ 
almost intoxicating, in the freshness of these tumbling 
waters, in the sweetness and purity of the mountain air, in 
the vivid green of the vegetation. The templOn of ivhich 
some massive hewn blocks and a fine column of Syenite 
granite still mark the sitCi occupied a terrace facing the 
source of the river and commanding a magnificent prospect 
Across the foam and the roar of the waterfalls you look 
Up to the cavern and away to the top of the sublime 
precipices above^ So lofty is the cliff that the goats 
which creep along its ledges to browse on the bushes 
appear like ants to the spectator hundreds of feet below. 
Seaward the view is especially impressive when the sun 
floods the profound gorge with golden light, revealing all 
the fantastic buttresses and rounded towers of its moun¬ 
tain rampart, and falling softly on tJie varied green of the 
woods which clothe its depths." It was here that, according 
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to th& Legend, Adonis met Aphrodite fbr the first or the last 
time,’ and here his mangled body wag buried." A fairer 
scene could hardly be imagined for a stoty of tragic love 
and death. Yet, sequestered as the valley is and must 
always have been, it is not wholly deserted, A convent or 
a village inay be observed here and there standing out 
against the sky on the top of some beet ting crag, or clinging 
to the face of a nearly perpendicular chit high above the 
foam and the din of the river; and at evening the lights 
that twinkle through the glcjom betray the presence of 
human habitations on slopes tthich might seem inaccessible 
to man. In antiquity the whole of the lovely vale appears 
to have been dedicated to Adonis, and to this day jt is 
haunted by his memory; for the heights which shut it in 
arc crested at various points by mined monuments of his 
worship, some of them overhanging dreadful abysses, down 
which It turns the head dhry to look and sec the eagles 
wheeling about their nests far below. One such monument 
ejcists at Ghineh, The face of a great rock, above a roughly 
hewn recess, is here carved with figures of Adonis and 
Aphrodite. He is porlrayed with spear in rest, au-aitlng 
the attack of a bear, while she is seated in an attitude of 
sorrow.® Her grierstricken figure may well be the mourning 
Aphrodite of the Lebanon described by Macrobius,* and the 
recess In the rock is perhaps her lover's tomb. Every yeaft 
in the belief of his w^orshippers, Adonis w'as wounded to 
death on the mountains, and every year the face of nature 
itself was dyed with his sacred blood So year by year the 
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Syrian dam-sds lamented his untimely fatc^^ wliiEe the red 
ancmonCp his flower^ bloomed amon^ the cedars of Lebanon 
and the river ran red to the sea* fringini^ the winding shores 
of the blue Mediterranean, whenever the wind set inshore, 
u'ilh a sinuous band of crimson. 
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The island of Cyprus lies but one day^s sail from the co^l 
of Syria. Indeed, on fine summer evenings its mountains 
may be descried looming low and dark against the red fires 
of sunscL^ With its rich mines of copper and its forests of 
firs and stately cedars, the island naturally attracted a com¬ 
mercial and maritime people like the Phoenicians; while the 
abundance of its com, its wune, and its oil must have rendered 
it in their eyes a I-and of Promise by comparison with the 
niggardly nature of their own rugged coast, hemmed m « 
between the mountains and the sca,^ Accordingly they 
settled in Cyprus at a ver>^ early date and remained there 
long after the Greeks had also established themselves on its 
shores; for we know from inscriptions and coins that 
Fhocnieian kings reigned at Citium, the Chiltim of the 
Hebrews, down to the time of Alexander the Great" 
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Naturally the Semitic colonists brought tbeir gods with 
them from the mother-land. They worshipped Baal of 
the Lebanon,^ who may well have been Adonis, and at 
Ainathus on the south coast they instituted the rites of 
Adonis and Aphrodite, or rather Aslarte.® Here, as at 
i^yblus, these rites resembled the Kgypttan tvorship of 
Osiris so closely that some people even identified the 
Adonis of Amathus with Osiris,^ The Tyrtan Melcarth 
or Moloch was also WTirshtpped at Amathus/ and the tombs 
disco%^efed in the neighbourhood prove that the city re¬ 
mained Phoenician to a late period 

But the great seat of the worship of Aphrf>dite and 
Adonis in Cyprus W'as Paphos on the south-western side of 
the island. Among the petty kingdoms into which Cyprus 
w'as divided from the earliest times until the end of the fourth 
century before our era Paphos must have ranked ivith the best 
It is a land of hills and billow'y ridges, diversified by fields 
and vineyards and intersected by rivers, which in the course 
of ages have carved for themselves beds of such tremendous 
depth that travelling in the interior is difficult and tedious. 
The lofty range of Mount Olympus (the modern Troodos), 
capped iivilh snow the greater part of the year, screens Paphos 
from the morlhcrly and easterly winds and cuts it ofT from the 
rest of the island. On the slopes of the range the last pine- 
w^oods of Cyprus linger, i^heltering here and tlicrc monasteries 
in scenery not unworthy of the Apennines. The old city of 
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Paphos occupied the ^uniEnit df a hill about a mile from the 
sea ; the newer city sprang tip at the harbour some ten 
fniles oW} The sanctuary of Aphrodite at Old Paphos swMUHHt 
(the modern Kuklia) was one of the most celebrated shrines 
in the ancient w'orld- From the earliest to the latest ^ b'api™ 
times it would seem to have preserved its essential 
features unchanged. For the sanctuary h represented 
on coins of the Imperial ^e,^ and these representations 
agree closely with little golden models of a shrine which 
tvere found in two of the roj^al graves at Mycenae* 
lioth on the coins and in the models w-c see a facade 
surmounted by a pair of doves and divided into three 
compartments or chapels, of which the central one is 
crowned by a lofty superstructure- In the golden models 
each chapel contains a pillar standing in a pair of horns; 
the central superstructure is crowned by tw'o pairs of horns, 
one wnthin the other; and the two side chapels are in like 
manner cro^vned each with a pair of horns and a single 
dove perched on the outer horn of each pair. On the corns 
each of the side chapels contains a pillar or candelabra-like 
object: the central chapel contains a cone and U flanked by 
two high columns, each terminating in a pair of ball-topped 
pinnacles^ with a star and crescent appearing between the 
tops of the columns. The doves are doubtless the sacred 
doves of Aphrodite or Astarlc,* and the homs and 
pillars remind us of the similar religions emblems which 
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have been found in the great prehistoric palace of Cnossua 
in Crete^ as avcU as On many monuments of the Mycenaean 
or Minoan age of Greece.^ If antiquarres are right m 
regarding the golden models as copies of the Paphian shrinCp 
that shrine must have suffered little outward change for 
more than a diousand years; for the royal graves at 
Mycenae, in which the models ivere found, can hardly be of 
later date than the twelfth century before our era 

Thus the sanctuary of Aphrodite at Paphos was appar¬ 
ently of great antiquity*^ According to Herodotus, it was 
founded by Phoeinician colonists frorn Ascalon ; * but at is 
possible that a native goddess of fertility was worshipped on 
the spot before the arrival of the I’hoenicians^ and that the 
neivcocncfS identified her ivith their oivn Baalath or Astarte, 
w^hom she may have closely resembled. If two deities were 
thus fused in one, ive may suppose that they were both 
varieties of that great goddess of motherhood and fertility 
ivhose worship appears to have been diffused all over 
Western Asia from, a very early time. The supposition is 
confirmed as well by the archaic shape of her image as by 
the licentious character of her rites; for both that shape 
and those rites were shared by her with other Asiatic 
deltks.^ Her image was simply a white cone or pyramid/ 
In like mannerp a cone was the emblem of Astarte at 
Byblus,^ of the native goddess whom the Greeks called 
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Artemi;^ at Perga in Patnphylia,* and of the sun-god 
Helfogabalus at Emesa in Syna«‘ Conical stones^ v^fneh 
apparently served as idoK have also been found at Golgi in 
Cyprus, and in the Phoenician temples of Malta;® and 
cones of sandstone recently came to Ughl at the shrine 
of the ^ Mistress of Torquoisc ” among the barren hills 
and frowning precipices of SlnaL* The precise signihcance 
of such an emblem remains as obscutpe as ft was in the time of 
Tacitus.^ It appears to have been customary to anoint the 
sacred cone with olive oil at a solemn festivah in which people 
from Lyciaand Car!a participated-* The custom of anointing 
a holy stone has been oh^rvod in many parts of the world, 
for example^ in the sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi,^ To tliis 
day the old custom appears to survive at Paphos, for in 
honour of the Maid of licthlchem the peasants of KukUa 
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anointed lately, and probably still anoint each year^ the 
^eat comer-stom^ oF the rutned Temple of the Paphian 
Godde^^. As Aphrodite supplicated once with ci>'ptic 
rites, so is Mary enlreated still by Moslems as well as 
Christians^ with incantations and passings through perforated 
stones, to remove the curse of barrenness from Cypriote 
womon> or increase the manhood of Cypriote men," ^ 
Thus the ancient worship of the goddess of fertility is 
continued under a different name. Even the name of the 
old goddess is retained in some parts of the island; for in 
more than one chapel the: Cypriote peasants adore the 
mother of Christ under the title of Fanaghia Aphrodilessa.^ 
Sojcrcd In Cyprus it appears that before marriage ail women 

formerly oblig^ by custom to prostitute themselves to 
woraJiipof strangers at the sanctuary of the goddess^ whether she went 
the name of Aphrodite, Astarte, or what not.* Similar 
^ 0^ customs prevailed in many parts of Western Asia. What* 
ever its motive^ the practice was clearly regarded, not as 
BoddoKi orgy of lustj but as a solemn religious duty performed 
in the service of that great Mother Goddess of Western 
Asia whose name varied^ while her type remained 
constant, from place to place: Thus at Babylon every 
woman, whether rich or poor^ had once in her life to 
submit to the embraces of a stranger at the temple of 
Mylitta, that is^ of Ishtar or Astarte, and to dedicate to the 
goddess the wages earned by this sanctified harlotr>^ The 
sacred precinct w^as croivded with vromen waiting to observe 
the custom* Some of them had to wait there for years.^ At 
Heliopolis or Baalbec in Syria^ famous for the imposing 
grandeur of its ruined temples^ the custom of the country 
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required that cver>' majdcn should prostitute herself to a 
stranger at the tempk of Astarte, and matrons as ivell as 
maids testified their devotion to the goddess in the same 
manner^ The emperor Constantine abolished the custom^ 
destroyed the ternple^ and built a church in its stead.^ 
hi Phoenician temples women prostituted themselves for 
hire in the service of religion, believing that by this con¬ 
duct they propitiated the goddess and won her favour* 
At Byblus the people shaved their heads in the annual 
mourning for Adonis. Women who refused to sacrifice 
their hair had to give themselves up to strangers on 
a certain day of the festival* and the money which 
they thus earned was devoted to the goddess^* This 
custom may have been a mitigation of an older rule 
which at Byblus as elsewhere formerly compelled every 
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woman without exception to sacrificd her virtue in the 
scr%'ice of religion. 1 have elsewhere suggested a reason 
Avhy the oflering of a w'oman's hair was accepted as an 
equivalent for the surrender of her person.^ We are 
told that in Lydia all girls were obliged to prostitute 
themselves in order to earn a dowry but we may suspect 
that the real motive of the custom was devotion rather than 
economy. The suspicion b confirmed by a Greek inscription 
found at Tralles in Lydia^ which proves that the practice of 
religious prostitution survived in that countr>' as late as the 
second century of our era. It records of a certain womanp 
Aurelia Aemilia by namCp not only that she herself serv^ed 
the god in the capacity of a harlot at his express command, 
but that her mother and other female ancestors had done 
the same before her; and the publicity of the record» 
engraved on a marble column which sui^ported a votive 
offering, shows that no stain attached to such a life and such 
a parentage,* In Armenia the noblest families dedicated 
their daughters to the service of the goddess Anaitis in her 
temple at Acilisena, where the damsels acted as prostitutes 
for a long time before they were given in marriage. Nobody 
scrupled to take one of these girls to wife when her period 
of service wus over.^ Again, the goddess Ma was served by 
a multitude of sacred harlots at Coman a in Fontus, and 
crowds of men and women flocked to her sanctuary from 
the neighbouring cities and country to attend the biennial 
festivals or to pay their vows to the goddess,^ 

If we sur%'Oy the whole of the evidence on this subjectj 
some of wiiich has still to be laid before the reader/we may 
conclude that a great Mother Goddess, the personification of 
all the reproductive energies of nature, was worshipped under 
different names but with a substantial similarity of myth and 
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ritual hy many peoples of Western Asia; that assciciated 
with her was a lover* or rather scries of loverSp divine yet 
mortal, with whom she mated year by year^ their commerce 
being deemed essential to the propagation of animals and 
plants, each in their several kind;" and further, that the 
fabulous enson of the divine pair was simulated and, as it 
werCp multiplied on earth hy the real, though temporary, 
union of the human sexes at the sanctuary of the goddess 
for the sake of thereby ensuring the fruitfulness of the 
ground and the increase of man and beast* And if the 
conception of such a Mother Goddess dates, as seems 
probable, from a time when the institution of marriage 
either unknown or at most barely tolerated as an immorat 
infringement of old communal rights, vi-e can understand 
both why the goddess herself was regularly sup^Kiised to be 
at once unmarried and unchaste, and why her worshippers 
were obliged to imitate her more or less completely in these 
respects. For had she been a divine wife united to a divine 
husband, the natural counterpart of their union would have 
been the lawful marriage of men and women^ and there 
would have been no need to r«ort to a system of prostitu¬ 
tion or promiscuity in order to effect those purposes which, 
on the principles of homoeopathic magic, might in that case 
have been as well or better attained by the legitimate inter¬ 
course of the sexes in matrimony^ l^ormerly, perhaps, 
every woman was obliged to submit at least once in her life 
to the exercise of those marital rights which at a still earlier 
period had theorcbcally belonged in permanence to all the 
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malca of the tribe. But lii course of time, as the institution 
of individual marriage grew in favour^ and the old com¬ 
munism fel! more and more into discredit, the revival of the 
ancient practice even for a single occasion in a woman's life 
became ever more repugnant to the moral sense of the 
people, and accordingly they resorted to various expedients 
for evading in practice the obligation which they still 
acknowledged in theory. One of these evasiona was to kl 
the woman offer her hair instead of her person ; another 
appaJTcntly was to substitute an obscene symbol for the 
obscene act' But while the majority of women thus con¬ 
trived to observ'C the forms of religion without sacrificing 
their virtue^ it was still thought necessary to the general 
ivetfare that a certain number of them should discharge the 
old obligation in the old way^ These became prostitutes 
either for life or for a term of years at one of the temples : 
dedicated to the service of religion, they wxrc invested with 
a sacred character,^ and their vocation, far from being deemed 
infamous, was probably long regarded by tlio laity as an 
exercise of rnore than cominon virtue, and rewarded wdth a 
tribute of mixed wonder, reverence, and pity^ not unlike that 
which in some parts of the world is still paid to women who 
seek to honour their Creator in a different way by renouncing 
the natural functions of their sex and the ten derest relations 
of humanity. It is thus that the folly of mankind finds 
vent in opposite extremes alike harmful and deplorable; 

At Paphos the custom of religious prostitution is said to 
have been instituted by King Cinyras* and to have been 
practised by his daughters, the sisters of Adonis, who, 
having incurred the wTalh of Aphrodite, mated with 
strangers and ended their days in Eg>^pt^ In this form of 
the tradition the wrath of Aphrodite i^ probably a feature 
added by a later authority, who could only regard conduct 
which shocked his own moral sense as a punishment inflicted 
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by the instead of as a satnfice regularly enjoined 

by her on all her devotees. At all events the story indi¬ 
cates that the princesses of Faphoa had to conform to the 
custom as vvelJ as women of humble birth. 

The legendary history of the royal and priestly family 
of the Cinyrads is instructive. We are told that a Syrian 
man, by name Sandacus, migrated to Cilicia, married 
Phamace, daughter of Mcgassarcs, king of Hyria^ and 
founded the city of Cclendcris. His wife bore him a son* 
Cinyras^ who in time crossed the sea with a company of 
people to Cyprus, wedded Melharme, daughter of Pygmalion, 
king of the island, and founded PaphoH^ These legends 
seem to contain reminiscences of kingdoms m Cilicia and 
Cypms whtch passed in the femak line, and were held by 
men, sometimes foreigners^ who married the hereditary 
princesses. There art some indications that Cinyras ivas 
not in fact the founder of the temple at Paphoa, An 
older tradition ascribed the foundation to a certain Aerias, 
whom some regarded as a king, and others as the goddess 
herself“ Moreover, Cm>Tas or his descendants at Paphos 
had to reckon with rivals. These vvere the Tamirads, 
a family of diviners who traced thefr descent from Tamiras* 
a CiliciaTi augur. At first it was arranged that both 
families should preside at the ceremonies, but afterw'ards 
the Tamirads gave way to the Cinyrads." Many talcs 
were told of Cinyras, the founder of the dynasty. He 
was a priest of Aphrodite as well as a king^* and hb 
nches passed into a proverb.* To his descendants^ the 
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rule of descent have furnished a ittotive for incest u^ith a 
daughter? For it seems a naLtimE corollary from such a 
rule that the king was boned to vacate the throne on the 
death of his wnfe, the queen^ since he occtipicd it only by 
virtue of his marriage with her. When that marriage 
terminated, his right to the throne terminated with it and 
passed at once to his daughter's husband. Hence if the 
king desired to reign after hss wife's death, the only w^y 
in which he could Legitimately continue to do 30 was 
by marr^dng his daughter, and thus prolonging through 
her the title which had formerly been his through her 
mother. 

In this connection it is worth while to remember that at 
Rome the Flamen Dial is ivas bound to vacate his priesthood 
on the death of his wife, the Flaminica.® The rule ivould 
be intelligible if the FJaminica had originally been the more 
important functionary of the two, and if the Flamen held 
office only by virtue of his marriage with hcr.^ Elsewhere 1 
have showm reason to suppose that he and his wife represented 
an old line of priestly kings and queens, who played the parts 
of Jupiter and Juno, or perhaps rather Dianus and Diana, 
respectively.* If the supposition is correct, the custom 
w^hicli obliged him to resign his priesthood on the death 
of his wife seems to prove that of the two deities w'honi they 
personated, the goddess, whether named Juno or Diana, was 
indeed the better half But at Rome the goddess Juno 
always played an insignificant part; whereas at Nemi her 
old double, Diana, was all-powerfuh casting her male, Dianus 
or Vjrbius, into deep shadowy Thus a rule which points to 
the superiority of the FJaminica over the Flamen, appears to 
indicate that the divine originals of the two w*ere Dianus 
and Diana rather than Jupiter and Juno, and further, that if 
Jupiter and Juno at Rome stood for the principle of father- 
kin, or the predominance of the husband over ihe wife^ 
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Dianus and Diana at Nemi stood for the older principle of 
mother-kin* or the prcdominatioe of the wife in matters of 
inheritance over the husband. If, thenp I am right in holding 
that the kingship at Rome was originally a plebeian institu¬ 
tion and descended through women/ we must conclude that 
the people who rounded the sanctuary of Diana at Kcmi 
were of the same plebeian slock as the Roman kings, that 
they traced descent in the remale line^ and that they 
w^orshspped a great ^lother Goddess, not a great Father God. 

That goddess was Diana ; her maternal functions are abun¬ 
dantly proved by the votive orTerings found at her ancient 
shrine among the wooded hills,* On the other hand^ the 
patricianSi w^ho afterwards invaded the country', brought 
with them father-kin in Its strictest form, and consistently 
enough paid their devotions rather lo Father Jove than to 
Mother Juna 

A parallel to what I conjecture to have been the original PriisteMs 
relation of the Flaminica to her husband the Flamen niay ^ 

a certain extent be found among the Khasis of Assam, w'ho Aihip- 
preserve to this day the ancient system of mother-kin in 
matters of mhcritance and religion* For among these people 
the propitiation of deceased ancestors is deemed essential to 
the welfare of the community^ and of all their ancestors they 
revere most the primaeva! ancestress of the dan- Accordingly 
in every sacrifice a priest must be assisted by a priestess ; 

Indeed, we arc told that he merely acts as her deputy, and 
that she ^ Is without doubt a survival of the time when, under 
the matr^archate^ the priestess w-as the agent for the perform¬ 
ance of all religious ceremonies*" it docs not appear that 
the priest need be the husband of the priestess ■ but in the 
Khyrim State, where each division has Its own goddess to 
whom sacrifices arc oflcrcd, the pricslcss is the mother, sister, 
niece, or other malcrnal relation of the priest. It i* htt duty 
to prepare all the sacrificial articles, and without her assist¬ 
ance the sacrifice cannot take p 1 ac&“ Here, then, as among 
the ancient Romans on my hypothesis, we have the superiority 
of the prieiitess over the priest based on a corresponding 
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superiority of the goddess or divine ancci^trcss over the god 
or divine ancestor ; and here, aj at Rome^ a priest would 
clearly have to vacate office if he had no woman of the 
proper relationship to assist him in the performance of hb 
sacred duties. 

CinjTw Cinyras is said to have been famed for his exquisite 

anti to have been wooed by Aphrodite herself* 
Thus it would appear, as scholars have already observed," 
tEiat Cin>Tas was m a sense a duplicate of his handsome son 
Adonis, to whom the inflammable goddess also lost her 
r^gnmlk-n heart Further, these stories of the Jove of Aphrodite for 
ajlroditti. members of the royal house of Paphps can hardly be 
dissociated from the corresponding legend told of Pygmalion, 
the Phoenician king of Cyprus, who is said to have fallen in 
love w ith an image of Aphrodite and taken it to his bcd.^ 
Tht When we consider that Pygmalion was the fathcr-indaw of 

Cinyras was Adonis, and that all 
threc^ in successive generations, are said to have been con- 
stppcAT i£i cemed in a lovc-intriguc w'itb Aphrodite, we can hardly help 

Pheroician kings of Paphos, or 
their sons, regularly claimed to be not merely the priests of 
* but also her lovers^ in other words, that in their 
official capacity they personated Adonis. At all events 
Adonb is said to have reigned in Cyprus,^ and it appears 
to be certain that the title of Adonis was regularly borne 
by the sons of all the Fhocnician kings of the islandJ It is 
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tnJC that the title strictly signified no more thiin " lord ” ; 
yet the legends which connect these Cyprian princes with 
the goddess of love make it probable that they claimed the 
divine nature as well as the human dignity of Adonis, The 
story of Pygmalion points to a ceremony of a sacred marriage 
in which the king wc«.ldcd the image of Aphrodite, or rather 
of Astarte* If that was soothe tale was in a sense tnie. 
not of a single man only, but of a whole series of 
mcHr and it would be all the more likely to be told of 
Pygmalion, if that was a common name of Semitic kings in 
general, and of Cyprian kings in particular l*ygmalion, at 
all events, is known as the name of the famous king of Tyre 
from whom his sister Dido fled ; ^ and a king of Citium and 
Idalium in Cyprus, who reigned in the time of Alexander 
the Great, was also called Pygmalion^or rather Fumi-^yathon, 
the Phoenician name which the Greeks conmpted into 
Pygmalion,* Further, it deserves to be noted that the 
names Pygmalion and Astarte occur together in a Punic 
inscription on a gold medallion which was found in a grai^c 
at Carthage ; the characters of the inscription are of the 
earl lose type^* As the custom of religious prostitution at 
Paphos is said to have been founded by King Cinjnas and 
observed by his daughters.* we may surmise that the kings 
of i'aphos played the part of the divine iK-ideBTOom in a 
innocent rite than the form of marriage with a statue; in 
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fact, lb at at certain festivals each of them had to mate with 
one or more of the sacred harlots of the temple^ who played 
Astarte to hh Adonis. Jf that was so, there is more truth 
than has commonly been supposed in the reproach cast 
by the Christian fathers that the Aphrodite worshipped 
by Cinyras ivas a oomnmn whore.’ The frtiit of their 
union ivould rank as sons and daughters of the deity, and 
would in lime become the parents of gods and goddesses^ 
like their fathers and mothers before them. In this manner 
Paphos, and perhaps all sanctuaries of the great Asiatic 
goddess where sacred prostitution was practised, might be 
well slocked with human deities, the offspring of the divine 
king by hh wives, concubines, and temple harlots. Any 
one of these might probably succeed his father on the throne* 
or be sacrificed in his stead whenever stress of war or other 
grave junctures called, as they sometimes did,* for the death 
of a royal victim. Such a tax, levied occasionally on the 
king's numerous progeny for the good of the cauntr>% would 
neither extinguish the divine stock nor break the fathers 
heart, who divided his palemal affection among so many. 

Sonsfljtcf At all events, if^ as there seems reason to believe, Semitic 
kings were often regarded at the same time as henoditary 
deities, it is easy to understand the frequency of Semitic 
® personal names vrhich imply that the bearers of them were 
the sons or daughters, the brothers or sistera, the fathers or 
mothers of a god, and we need not resort to the shifts 
employed by some scholars to evade the plain sense of the 
words,^ This interpretation is confirmed by a parallel 
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Egyptian usage ; for in Egypt, when? the kings were wor¬ 
shipped as divine,’ the queen was called " the wife of the 
god " or " the mother of the god,” * and the title “ father of 
the god " was borne not only by the king's real father but 
also by his father-in-law.* Similarly, perhaps, among the 
Semites any man who sent his daughter to swell the royal 
harem may have been allowed to call himself " the father 
of the god.” 

If we may judge by his name, the Semitic king who Ciarru. 
bore the name of Cinyras was, like King David, a harper: 
for the name of Cinyras is clearly connected with the Greek trarpef. 
citiyrd. '■ a lyre” which in its turn comes from the Semitic 
kinHcr, " a lyre," the very word applied to the instrument on 
which Day id played befon: SauL* VVe shall probably not 
err in assuming that at Paphos as at Jerusalem the music 
of the lyre or harp was not a mere pastime designed to 
while away an idle hour, but formed part of the service 
of religion, the moving influence of its melodies being perhaps 
set down, like the clTccl of wine, to the direct inspiration 
of a deity. Certainly at Jerusalem the regular clergy of 
the temple prophesied to the music of harps, of psalteries, 
and of cymbals;* and it appears that the irregular clergy- 
also, as we may call the prophets, depended on, some such ihc 
stimulus for inducing the ecstatic sUtc which they took for uttorrnr^ 
.immediate converse with the divinity.* Thus we read of a 
band of prophets coming down from a high place with a 
psaltery, a timbrel, a pipe, and a harp before them, and 
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prophesying as they went^ Again, when the united forces 
of Judah and Ephraim were traversing the wilderness ofMoah 
in pursuit of the enemy, they could find no water for three 
days, and \vere like to die of thirst, they and the beasts of 
burden. In this emergency the prophet Elisha, wlio was 
with the army, called for a minstrel and bade him play. 
Under the anfluenee of the music he ordered the soldiers to 
dag trenches in the sandy bed of the waterless waddy through 
which lay the line of march. They did and next mom- 
ang the trenches were full of the water that had drained 
down into them underground from the desolate, forbidding 
mountains on either hand. The prophet's success in striking 
water in the wtldemess resembles the reported success of 
modern dowsers, though his mode of procedure was different. 
Incidentally he rendered another service to his country men. 
For the skulking Afoabites from their lairs among the rocks 
saw the red sun of the desert reflected In the water, and 
taking it for the bloody or perhaps rather for an omen of the 
blood, of their enemies^ they plucked up heart to attack the 
camp and were defeated with groat slaughter.* 

Again, just as the cloud of melancholy which from time 
to time darkened the moody mind of Saul was viewed as 
an evil spirit from the Lord vexing him, so on the other 
hand the solemn strains of the liarp, which soothed and com¬ 
posed his troubled thoughts," may well have seemed to the 
hag-ridden king the ver>' voice of God or of his good angel 
w^hispering peace. Evcti in our own day a great religious 
writer, himself deeply sensitive to the witchery^ of music, lias 
said that musical notes, with all their power to fire the blood 
and melt the heart, cannot be mere empty sounds and nothing 
more * no, tliey have escaped from some higher sphere, they 
arc outpourings of eternal harmony, the voice of angels, the 
Magnificat of sainti'* It is thus that the rude imaginings 
of primitive man are transfigured and his feeble lispings 
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echoed with A mlUng rcvcrbemtion in tK& mLisicaE pro^ of 
Ncwmarit Indeed the influence of music On the develop¬ 
ment of fcligiort h ^ subject which wowld repay a sympathetic 
study, For we cannot doubt that thi:c, the most intimate and 
aflcctin^ of all the arts, has done much to create as well as to 
express the religious emotions, thus modifying more or less 
deeply the fabric of belief to which at first sight it seems 
only to ininislcr. The musician has done his part as well 
as the prophet and the thinker in the making of religion. 

Every faith has its appropHatti music, and the diflcrcncc 
between the creeds might almost be expressed in musical 
notationn The intert^al, for example^ which dividca the wild 
revels of Cybcle from the stately ritnal of the Catholic 
Church is measured by the gulf which set'ers the dissonant 
clash of cymbals and lambonrines from the grave harmonies 
of Palestrina and Handel. A different spirit breathes in the 
diflcrence of the music.* 

The legend i.vhich made Apollo a friend of Cinyras * may The 
be based on a belief in theJr common devotion to the lyre. ^™^ 
But what function, we may ask, did string music perform in muikin 
the Greek and the Semitic ritual ? Did it serve lo rouse the 
human mouthpiece of the god to prophetic ecstasy ? or did it ritiuJ 
merely ban goblins and demons from the holy places and 
the holy service^ drawing as it were around the worshippers 
a magic circle within w^hich no evil thing might intrude? 

In shortt did it aim at summoning good or banUhing evU 
spirits ? was its object inspiration or exorcism ? The 
examples drawn from the lives or legends of Elisha and 
David prove that with the .Hebrew's the music of the lyre 
might be used for either purpose ; for while EHsha employed 
it to tunc himself to the prophetic pitch, David resorted lo it 
for the sake of exorcising the foul fiend from Saul. With 
the Greeks, on the other hand, in historical times, it does not 
appear that string music served as a means of inducing the 
condition of trance or ecstasy iu the human mouthpieces of 
Apollo and the other oracular gods; on the contraryJts sober¬ 
ing and composing influence, as contrasted with the cxdttng 
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influence of flute musk, is the aspect which chiefly impressed 
the Greek mind.^ The reli|^ioii$ or, at all events, the super¬ 
stitious mat! might naturally ascribe the mental composure 
WTOUght by grave, sw^ect music to a riddance of evil spirits^ 
in short to exorcism ; and in harmony with this view, Pindar, 
speaking of the lyre, says that all things hateful to Zeus in 
earth and sea tremble at the sound of music^ Yet the 
association of the lyre w'ith the legendary prophet Orpheus 
as ivell as with the oracular god Apollo seems to hint that 
in early days its strains may have been employed by the 
Greeks, as they certainly were by the Hebrew's^ to bring on 
that state of mental exaltation in which the thick-comtng 
fancies of the visionary are regarded as divine communica¬ 
tions." Which of these two functions of music, the positive 
or the n^ative, the inspiring or the protective, predominated 
in the religion of Adonis we cannot say; perhaps the 
tivo were not clearly distinguished in the minds of his 
w'OrshippersH 

A constant feature in the myth of Adonis w^as his 
premature and violent death* If^ then, the kings of Paphos 
regularly personated Adonis, we must ask whether they 
imitated their divine prototype in death as in life. Tradition 
varied as to the end of Cinyras, Some thought that he 
slew himself on discovering hjs incest with his daughter \ * 
others alleged that, like Marsyas, he was defeated by ApoUo 
in a musical contest and put to death by the victor.* Yet he 
cannot strictly be said to have perished in the flower of his 
3«juth if he lived, as Anacreon averred, to the ripe age of one 
hundred and sixty*^ If w^e must choose between the two 
stories, it is perhaps more likely that he died a violent death 
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than that he survived to an age which stirpasscd that 
of Thomas Part by eight years,* though it fell far short of 
the antediluvian standard. The life of eminent men in 
remote ages is exceedingly elastic and may be Lengthened 
or shortened, in the interests of histor>'p at the taste and 
fancy of the historian. 
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In the preceding chapter we saw that a system of sacred 
prostitiitjon was rc|;i3larly carried on all over Western Asia, 
and that both in Phcienicia and in Cyprus the practice was 
speciaiiy associated with the worship of Adonia, As the 
explanation which I have adopted of the custom has been 
rejected in favour of another by writers whose opinions are 
entitled to be treated with respect^ I shall devote the present 
chapter to a further conslderatton of the subject, and shat! 
attempt to ^thcri from a closer senitiny and a wider sur^^cy 
of the held^ such evidence as may set the custom and with it 
the worship of Adonb in a clearer light At the outset it 
will be well to examine the alternative theoiy which has 
been put forward to explain the facts. 

It has been proposed to derive the religious prostitution 
of Western Asia from a purely secular and precautionary 
practice of destroying a bride*s virginity before handing 
her over to her husband in order that "the bridegroom's 
intercourse should be safe from a peril that is much 
dreaded by men in a certain stage of cnltitrc”^ Among 
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the objections which may be taken to this view are the 
following!— 

(i ) The tlieorj' fails to account for the deeply religious ttm tbMiy 
character of the customs as praclised in antiquity all 
Western Asia. That religious character appears from thctiwj^H^- 
observance of the custom at the sanctuaries of a 
goddess, the dedication of the wages of prostitution to her, 
the belief of the women that they earned her favour by 
prostituting themselves,^ and the command of a male deity 
to serve him in this manner,* 

(s) The theory fails to account for the prostitution of nor rw the 
married •women at HdiopoUs* and apparently also 
Babylon and Bj'blus ; for in describing the practice at the mxrr^ 
two latter places our authorities, Herodotus and Lucian* 
speak only of women^ not of virgins.* In Israel also wc 
know from Hosea that young married women prostituted 
themselves at the sanctuaries on the hilltops under the 
shadow of the sacred oaks, poplars, and terebinths* The 
prophet makes no mention of virgins parttcipating in these 
orgici They may have done so, but his language does not 
imply it' he speaks only of '"your daughters'' and '^your 
daughters-in-law/' Tho prostitution of married women is 
wholly ine3£ph'cable on the hypothesis here criticised- Yet 
it can hardly be separated from the prostitution of virgins, 
which in some places at least was carried on side by side 
with it 

(3) The theory fails to account for the repeated and D<sr tor Et» 
professional prostitution of women in Lydia, Cappadocia, 
Armenia, and apparently all o%cr Palestine.^ Yet this ttafi of ihu 
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habitual prostitution can in its turn hardly be separated 
from the first prostitution in a woman^s life. Or are we to 
suppose that the first act of unchasUty is to be explained in 
one way and all the subsequent acts in quite another? that 
the first act was purely secular and all the subsequent acts 
purely religious ? 

(4) The theory fails to account for the KtdirsAtm 
("sacred men”) side by side with the ('"sacred 

women'*) at the sanctuaries;^ for whatever the religious 
functions of these “sacred men** may have been, it is 
highly probable that they w^erc analogous to those of the 
“ sacred women and are to be explained in the same ivay, 

Cs) On the hypothesis which I am considering we 
should expect to find the man who deflowers the maid 
remunerated for rendering a dangerous service; and so in 
fact we commonly find him remunerated in places where 
the supposed custom is really practised.® But in Western 
Asia it was just the contrary. It was the woman who was 
paidj not the man ; indecdp so well was she paid lhat in 
Lydia and Cyprus the girjs earned dowries for themselves 
in this fashion.^ This clearly shows that it tlic womans, 
arid not the man, who was belies^ed to render tlic sennee. 
Or are we to suppose that the man had to pay for rendering 
a dangerous service?’* 

These considerations ^em to prove conclusively that 
whatever the remote origin of these Western Asiatic customs 
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may havft been, they cannot ha^ been observed in liis- 
torkal limes from any such motive as is assumed by the 
hypotheais under discussion. At the period when we have 
to do with them the customs were to all appearance purely 
religious in character, and a religious motive must accordingly 
be found for them. Such a motive is supplied by the 
theory I have adopted, wliicli, so far as 1 can judge, 
adequately explains all the known facts. 

At the same time, in justice to the writers whose views ^ 
I have criticised, 1 wish to point out that the practice from 
which they propose to derive the sacred prostitution o( 
Western Asia has not always been purely secular in character. ItElKA hEI^ 
For* in the fim place, the agent employed is sometimes tc- 
ported to be a priest and^ in the sceond place, the sacrifice 
of vdrgintty has in some places, for example at Kome atrd in 
parts of India, been made directly to ihc image of a male 
deity.^ The meaning of these practices is very obscure, and 
in the present state of our ignorance on the subject it is un¬ 
safe to build conclnsions on thcfn^ ft is possible that what 
seems to be a purely secular precaution may be only a 
degenerate form of a religious rite; and on the other hand 
it is possible that the religious rite may go back Us a purely 
physical preparation for marrij^ej such as Is still observed 
among the aborigines of Australia,* Hut even if such an 
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historical origin could be cstablishedp it ivould not C2<plain 
the motives from which the customs described in this vottimc 
were practised by the people of Western Asia an historJeat 
times. The true parallel to these customs is the sacred 
prostitution which is canied on to this day by dedicated 
women in India and Africa An examination of these 
modem practices may throw light on the ancient customs. 


^ 2. iVmufi fw 

In India the dancing girls dedicated to the service of 
the Tamil temples take ihc name of ^cva- 4 i&si% -"servants or 
slaves of the godSj” but in common parlance they are spoken 
of simply as harlots. Every Tamil temple of note in 
Southern India has its troop of these sacred womeriK Their 
official duties are to dance twice a day, morning and eveningp 
in the templci to fan the idol with Tibetan ox-tat!sj to dauce 
and sing before it when it is borne m procession, and to 
cany' the holy light called Kihfidar/L Inscriptions show 
that in I004 A,D. the great temple of the Chola King 
Rajaraja at Tanjore had attached to it four hundred women 
of the temple^" who lived at free quarters m the streets round 
about it and were allowed land free of taxes out of its en¬ 
dowment From infancy they are trained to dance and 
sing. In order to obtain a safe delivery expectant mothers 
will often vow to dedicate their child, if she should prove to 
be a girip to the service of God^ Among the weavers of 
Tiru-kallFkundram, a little totvn m the Madras Presidcncyp 
the eldest daughter of every family is devoted to the temple. 
Girls thus made over to the deity are formally married, 
sometimes to the idol, sometimes to a swordj before they 
enter on their duties ; from which it appears that they arc 
often, if not regularly, regarded as the Avives of the god.^ 
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In Mahratla. such a female devotee is called Murlt. 
Common folk believe that from time to time the shadow 
of the god falls on her and possesses her person. At such 
times the possessed woman rocks herself to and frOt and the 
people occasionally consult her as a soothsayer, laying 
money at her feet and accepting as an oracle the words of 
wisdom or folly that drop from her lips.' Nor is ^the pro¬ 
fession of a temple prostitute adopted only by girls. In 
Tolava, a district of Southern India, any woman of the four 
highest castes who wearies of her husband or, as a widow 
and therefore incapable of marriage, grows tired of coUbacy, 
may go to a temple and eat of the rice offered to the mol. 
Thereupon, if she is a Brahman, she has the right to live 
either in the temple or outside of its precincts, as she 
pleases. If she decides to live In it, she gets a daily allow¬ 
ance of rice, and must sweep the temple, fan the idol, and 
confine her amours to the Brahmans. The male children 
of those women form a special class called Moylar, but are 
fond of assuming the title of Stanikas. As many of them 
as can find employment hang about the temple, sweeping 
the areaa, sprinkling them with cow-dung, carrying tomhes 
before the gods, and performing other menial offices. Some 
of them, debarred from these holy offices, are reduced to the 
painful necessity of earning their broad by hon»t work. 
The daughters arc cither brought up to live like 
mothers or arc given in marriage to the Stanikas, Brahman 
women who do not choose to live in the ternples, and all 
the women of the three lower castes, cohabit with any man 
of pure descent, but they have to pay a fixed sum annually 

to the temple.* , . * t- 

In Travancore a daneing-girl attached to a temple 
known as a DM or or “ a servant 

God-" The following account of her dedication and way 
life deserves to be quoted because, while it ignores the baser 
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side of her vocation, it brings clearly out the idea of her 
marriage to the deity. “ Marriage in the case of a 
in its original import is a renunciation of ordinary family life 
and a consecration to the service of God. With a lady-nunse 
at a Hospital, or a sister at a Convent, a a Hindu 

shrine, such as she probably was in the early ages of Hindu 
spirituality, would have claimed favourable comparison. In 
the ceremonial of the dedication-manriage of the 
elements are not wanting which indicate a past quite the 
reverse of disreputables The girl to be married is generally 
from six to eight years in age. The bridegroom is the 
presiding deity of the local temple* The ceremony is done 
at his house. The expenses of the celebration are supposed 
to be partly paid from his funds. To instance the practice 
at the Suchindrarn temple, a or mecring of the chief 

functionaries of the temple arranges the preliminaries. The 
girl to be wedded bathes and goes to the temple with two 
pieces of cloth, a tdh\ betel, areca-nut, etc. These are placed 
by the priest at the feet of the image. The girl sits ivith 
the face towards the deitj^ The priest kindles the sacred 
fire and goes through all the ritu^s of the 
festival. He then initiates the bride into the P^m/idArs/titra 
if in a Saiva temple and the AsMdAr^/mray if in a 
Vaishnava temple. On behalf of the divine bridegroom, he 
presents one of the tivo cloths she has brought as offering 
and ties the TdJi around her neck. The practice, how old 
it IS not possible to say, ts then to take her to her house 
where the usual marriage festivities are celebrated for four 
days. As in Hrahminical marriages, the AWtiniu ceremony, 
i.r. the rolling of a cocoanut by the bride to the bridegroom 
and vice versa a number of times to the accompaniment of 
music, is gone through, the temple priest playing the brlde- 
groom^s part Thenceforth she becomes the wife of the 
deit)'' in the sense that she formally arid solemnly dedicates 
the rest of her life to his service wdtli the same constancy 
and devotion that a faithful wife united in holy matrimony 
shows to her wedded lord. The life of a bedecked 

with all the accomplishments that the muses could give was 
one of spotless purity* Even now she is maintained by the 
temple* She undertakes fasts in connection with the temple 
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festivals, such as the seven days' fast for the Af^mi^rgam 
ceremony. During the period of this fast, strict continence 
is enjoined j she is required to take only one meal, and that 
within the temple—in fact to live and behave at least for a 
term, in the manner ordained for her throughout life, Some 
of the details of her daily work seem interesting; she attends 
the D(f>&ra<Uiana, tiie waving of lighted lamps in fi«nt of the 
deity at sunset every day ; sings hymns in his praise, dances 
before his pre.<ience, goes round with him in his processions 
with lights in hand After the procession, she sings a song 
or two from Jaydeva*s CUagdviHtia atid with a few lutiaby 
hymns, her work for the night is over. When she grmvs 
physically unfit for these duties, she is formally invalided by 
a special ceremony, i.t, T^tut'dikkuka., or the laying down of 
the car-pcndanls. It is gone through at the Maha Raja's 
palace, whereafter she becomes a 'TdikkisUffm ^old mother), 
entitled only to a subsistence-allowance. When she dies, 
the temple contributes to the funeral expenses. On her 
death-bed, the priest attends and after a few ceremonies 
immediately after death, gets her bathed with sa/Tron- 
powder." * 


g 3. Saertd J/f« and Wamea iti U kf/ A/rka 

Still more instructive for our present purple are the 
West African customs. Among the Ewe-speaking peoples people* 
of the Stave coast “ recruits for the priesthood arc obtained 
in two ivays, viz,, by the aftiliatian of young persons, and by ^icrwi piv- 
the direct consecration of adults. Young people of cither 
sex dedicated or affiliated to a god arc termed Iwk, from m 
W. ' unfruitful,’ because a child dedicated to a god passes 
into his service and is practically lost to his parents, and st. 

* to run away.' As the females become the ‘ wives' of the 
god to whom they are dedicated, the termination si in fS^ht-si 
[another name for these dedicated women], has been trans¬ 
lated ‘wife' by some Europeans; but it is never used in 
the general acceptation of that term, being entirely restricted 
to persons consecrated to the gods. The chief business of 
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the female Jt&si is prostitutionp and in ever>^ town there is at 
least one itistltutioii in which the best-looking girls^ betivtcn 
ten and twelve years of agCp are received. Here they remain 
for three years^ learning the chants and dances peculiar to 
the w'orship of the gods, and prostituting themselves to the 
priests and the Inmates of the male seminaries; and at the 
termination of their novitiate they become public prosEitutes, 
This condition, howeveF t is not regarded as one for reproach ; 
they are considered to be rnatried to the god^ and their 
excesses arc supposed to be caused and directed by him. 
Properly speaking, their Hbertinagc should be confined to 
the male worshippers at the temple of the god, but practic¬ 
ally it is indiscriminate. Children ivho are bom from such 
unions belong to the god/'^ These women are not allowed 
to marry since they are deemed the wives of a god,^ 

Again, in this part of Africa ^ the female AWc? of 
human ^ Daflh-gbi, or that ia, the wives, priesteascs, and 

temple prostitutes of Darth-gbin the pythoo-god^ have their 
own organisation. Generally they' live togclhcr in a group 
of houses or huts inclosed by a fence, and in these enclosures 
the novices undei^o their three years of initiation. Most 
new members are obtained by the affiliation of young girls i 
but any woman whatever, married or single, slave or free, 
by publidly simulating posscssiond and uttering the conven¬ 
tional cries recognised as indicative of possession by the 
god, can at once join the body* and be admitted to the 
habitations of the order. The person of a Avoman Avho has 
joined in this manner b inviolable, and during the i>eriod of 
her novitiate she is forbidden, if single, to enter the house 
of her parents, and, if married, that of her husband. This 
inviolability, ivhile it gives women opportunities of gratifying 
an illicit passion, at the same time serves occasionally to 
save the persecuted slave, or neglected wife, from the Ub 
treatment of the lord and master ; for she has only to go 
through the conventional form of possession and an asylum 
is assured." * The python-god marries these women secretly 
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in h\s temple, and they father their offspring on him ; but it 
is the priests who consumniate the union*^ 

For our purpose it U important to note that a close SiippM^ 
connection Is apparently supposed to exist between 
fertility of ihe soil and the marriage of these women 
the serpent. For the time Avhen new brides arc sought 
the reptile-eod ss the season when the millet is beginning 
sprout Then the old priestesses, armed with clubs, runi^uK 
frantically through the streets sbriehing like mad w-omcn 
and carrying off to be brides of the serpent any little girls 
between the ages of eight and twelve ivhom they may find 
outside of the houses. Pious people at such times will 
sometimes leave their daughters at their doors on purpose 
that they may have the honour of being dedicated to the 
god.^ The marriage of wives to the serpent-god is probably 
deemed necessary to enable him to discharge the important 
function of making the crops to grow and the cattle to 
multiply; for we read that these people ** invoke the snake 
in excessively wet^ diy, or barren seasons; on all occasions 
relating to their government and the preservation of their 
cattle I or rather, in one word, in all necessities and difficulties, 
in which they do not apply to ihetr neiv batch of gods," ’ 

Once in a bad season the Dutch factor Bosnian found the 
King of Whydah in a great rage. His Majesty explained 
the reason of his discomposure by saying " that that year he 
had sent much larger offerings to the snake-house than 
usual, in order to obtain a good cropt and that one of his 
vicc-roys (whom he showedL me) had desired him afresh, in 
the name of the priests, who threalened a barren year^ to 
send yet more To which he answered that he did not intend 
to make any further offerings this year; and if the snake 
would not bestow a plenlifu! harvest on them^ he might let it 
alone ; for (said he) I cannot be more damaged thereby, the 
greatest part of my corn being already rotten in the field/' 
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Among Lhc negroes of the Slavic Coa-st there are, as ^vc 
have seen, male J^st& as well as female \ that js, there 
are dedicated men as well as dedicated women, priests as 
well as priestesses, and the ideas and customs in regard to 
them seem to be similar. Like the women, the men undergo 
a three years' novitiate, at the end of which each candidate 
has to prove that the god accepts him and finds him worthy 
of inspiration. Escorted by a party of priests he goes to a 
shrine and seats himself on a stool that belongs to the deity* 
The priests then anoint his head with a mystic decoction and 
invoke the god in a long and wnid chorus. During the sing- 
Lng the youth, if he is acccplablc to the deity* trembles 
violentlyt simulates convulsions, foams at the mouth, and 
dances in a frenzied style, sometimes for more than an hour. 
This is the proof that the god has taken possession of him. 
After that he has to remain in a temple without speaking 
for seven days and nights. At the end of that time, he is 
brought out, a priest opens his mouth to show that he may 
now^ use his tongue, a new name is given him, and he is 
fully ordained.* Henceforth he is regarded as the priest 
and medium of the deity whom he seizes, and the words 
which he utters in that morbid state of menial excitement 
which passes for divine inspiration, are accepted by the 
hearers as the very words of the god spoken by the mouth 
of the man ’ Any crime which a priest committed In a state 
of frcniy used to remain unpunished, no doubt because the 
act was thought to be the act of the god. But this benefit 
of clei^y was so much abused that under King Gezo the law 
had to be altered ; and although, w'hile he is still possessed 
by the god, the inspired criminal is safe, he is now liable to 
punishment as soon as the divine spirit leaves him. Never¬ 
theless on the whole among these people "the person of a 
priest or priestess is sacred. Not only must a layman not 
lay hands on or insult one; he must be careful not even to 
knock one by accident^ or jostle against one in the street* 
The Abb^ Bouche relates* that once when he was paying 
a visit to the chief of .Agwch* one of the wives of the chief 
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was brought into the house by four priestesses^ her face 
bloody, and her body cov^ered with stnpes. She had been 
savagely flogged for having accidentally trodden upon the 
foot of one of thern; and the chief not only dared not give 
vent to his anger, but had to give them a tottle of rum as 
a peace-offering/' ^ 

Among the Tshi-speaking peoples of the Gold Coast, 
who border on the Ewe-speaking peoples of the Slave Coast 
to the west, the customs and beliefs in regard to the dedi- 
cated men and dedicated women^ the priests and priestesses, coan Um 
ate very similar. These persons are believed to be 
time to time possessed or inspired by the deity whatn they ^rwfwiti. 
sene ; and in that state they am nonsuited as oracles. They 
work themselves up to the necessary pitch of excitement to ih in- 
by dancing to tbc music of drums ■ each god has his 
hymn, sung to a special beat of the drum, and accompanied 
by a special dance. It is while thus dancing to the drums 
that the priest or priestess lets fall the oracular words In a 
croaking or guttural voice ivhieh the bearers take to be the 
voice of the god. Hence dancing has an importam place 
in the education of priests and priestesses ; the^* are trained 
in it for months before they may perform in public. These 
mouthpieces of the deity are consulted in almost every con¬ 
cern of life and arc handsomely paid for their senneesL* 

" Priests marry like any other members of the community, 
and purchase wives ; but priestesses arc never married, nor 
can any " head money * be paid for a priestess. The reason 
appears to be that a priestess belongs to the god she serves, 
and therefore cannot become the property of a man, as would 
be the case if she married one. This prohibition extends to 
marriage only, and a priestess is not debarred from sexual 
commerce. The children of a priest or priestess are not 
ordinarily educated for the priestly profession, one generation 
being usually passed over, and the graTidchildren selected. 
Fricstesses are ordinarily most licentious, and custom allows 
them to gratify thcir passions with any man who may chance 
to take their fancy.** “ The ranks of the hereditary priest- 
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h(>od are constantly recruited by persons who devote them¬ 
selves or who are devoted by their relations or masters to 
the proression. Men, women* and even children can thus 
become members of the priesthood- If a mother has lost 
several of her children by deaths she will not uncommonly 
voiv to devote the next born to the service of the gods ; for 
in this way she hopes to save the child's life. So when the 
child is born it is set apart for the priesthood, and on arriving 
at maturity generally fulfils the vow made by the mother 
and becomes a priest or priestess. At the ceremony of 
ordination the votazy has to prove his or her vocation for 
the sacred life in the usual way by falling into or simulating 
convulsions^ dancing frantically to the beat of drums^ and 
speaking In a hoarse unnatural voice words w^hich are deemed 
to be the utterance of the deity temporarily lodged in the 
body of the man or worn a n.^ 


I 4. IVom^r/i hi tVesi^rft Asia 


Thus in Africa^ and sometimes If not regularly in India, 
the sacred prostitutes attached to temples are regarded as 
the wives of the god, and their excesses are excused on the 
ground that the women are not themselves, but that they act 
under the influence of divine inspiration. This is in substance 
the explanation which I have given of the custom of sacred 
prostitution as it w^as practised in antiquity by the peoples 
of Western Asia* In their licentious intercourse at the 
temples the women, w-hether maidens or matrons or pro¬ 
fessional harlots^ imitated the licentious conduct of a great 
goddess of fertility for the purpose of ensuring the fruitful- 
nesa of fields and trees, of man and beast; and in discharging 
this sacred and important fu net Jon the women were probably 
supposed^ like their West African sisters, to be actually 
possessed by the goddess^ The hypothesis at least explains 
all the facts in a simple and natural manner; and in assum- 
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in^ that ivomen could be married to gods it assumes a 
principle which wc know to have been rccogiiiised in nabylon, 
Assyria, and Egypt* At Babylon a woman regularly slept 
in the great bed of Bel or Mardok, which stood in his temple 
on the summit of a lofty pyramid ; and it was believed that 
the god chose her from all the \i^dmen of Babylon and slept 
with her in the bod However, unlike the Indian and West 
African wives of gods, this spouse of the Eabylonian deity is 
reported by Herodotus to have been chaste^^ Yet we may 
doubt whether she was so; for these wives or perhaps para¬ 
mours of Bel arc probably to be identified with the wives or 
votaries of Marduk mentioned in the code of Hammurabi, 
and we know from the code that female votaries of the gods 
might be Tnothers and fiaarrled to men,^ At Babylon the 
sun-god Shamash as well as Marduk had human wivt^ 
formally dedicated to his sen-ice, and they like the votaries 
of Marduk might have children/ it is significant that a 
name for these Babylonian votaries was /W/r/ifw, which is 
the same ivord as "consecrated woman," the regular 

Hebrew word for a temple hartot^ It is true that the law 
severely punished any disrespezet shown to these sacred 
n'orncn;® but the e.vample of West Africa tvams us that 
a formal respect shown to such persons^ even ivhcn it is 
enforced by severe penalties^ need be no proof at all of theEr 
virtuous character/ In Eg>*pt a woman used to sleep in the 
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tempter of Ammon at Thebes^ and the god was believed to 
v^isit hcr.^ Eg>'ptian texts often mention her as '" the divme 
consort^” and m old days she seems to have usually been the 
Queen of Egypt herself.^ But in the time of Strabo, at the 
beginning of our cra^ these consorts or concubines of Ammon, 
as they were called, were beautiful young girls^ of noble births 
who held office only till puberty. During their term of ofRee 
they prostituted themselves freely to any man who took their 
fancy^ After puberty they were given in marriage.^ and a 
ceremony of mourning was performed for them as if they 
were dead® When they died in good earnest, their bodies 
vvere laid in special graves*^ 


§ J. Sacr€^ iVea tn IVfsffrri Asia 

As in West Africa the dedicated women have their 
CDuntcrpart in the dedicated men, so it was in Western 
Asia ; for there the sacred men dearly corre¬ 
sponded to the sacred women in other w^ords, the 

sacred male slaves® of the temples were the complement of 
the sacred female slaves. And as the characteristic feature of 
the dedicated men in West Africa is thcir supposed possession 
or inspiration by the deity^so we may conjecture was it with 
the sacred male slaves (the of Western Asia ; theyp 

toOj may have bc^n regarded as temporary or permanent 
embodiments of the deity, possessed from time to time by 
his divine spint* acting in his name, and speaking with his 
voice.* At all events we know” that this was so at the 
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^iicLijar>'' of the Moon among the Albanian? of the Caocasns. 
The sanctuary^ owned church lands of great extent peopled 
by sacred slaves^ and it wa? ruled fay a high-pricstj who 
ranked next after the king. Many of these slaves were 
inspired by the deity and prophesied ; and when one of them 
had been for some time in this state of divine frenzy^ wander¬ 
ing alone in the forest^ the high-priest had him CBUghti bound 
with a sacred chain, and maintained in luxury for a year. 
Then the poor wretch led out, anointed with unguents, 
and sacrificed with other victims to the Moon. The mode 
of sacrifice wan this. A man took a sacred spear, and thrust 
it through the victim's side to the heart As he staggered 
and fell, the rest observed him closely and drew omens from 
the manner of fa is fall Then the body was dragged or 
carried away to a certain place^ where ail his fellows stood 
upon it fay way of purificationJ In this custom the prophet, 
or rather the maniac, was plainly supposed to be moon-struck 
in the most literal sense^ that is, possessed or inspired by the 
deitj^ of the Moon^ who vraa perhaps thought by the Albanians, 
as by the Fhr>'gians^* to be a male god, since his chosen 
minister and mouthpiece was a man, not a woman,* It 
can hardly therefore be deemed improbable that at other 
sanctuaries of Western Asia, where sacred men w^ere kept, 
these ministers of reliEion may have discharged a similar 
prophetic function, even though they did not share the 
tragic fate of the moon-stnick Albanian prophet Nor 
was the InRuence of these Asiatic prophets confined to 
Asia. In Sicily the spark which kindled the devastating 
Seivnlc War w-as struck by a Syrian slave, who simulated 
the prophetic ecstasy in order to rouse his fellow^slaves to 
arms in the name of the Syrian goddess. To inRamc still 
more his inflammatory words this ancient Mahdi ingeniously 
interlarded them with real fire and smoke, which by a common 
conjurer's tnck he breathed from his lips.* 
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In like manner the Hebrew prophets were believed to be 
temporarily possessed and inspired by a divine spirit who 
spoke through them, just as a divine spirit is supposed by 
West African negroes to speak through ihe mouth of the 
dedicated men his priests, tndeed the points of rescni-* 
blance between the prophets of Israel and West Africa 
are close and cunous. Like their black brothers, the 
Hebrew prophets employed music in order to bring on 
the prophetic trance;* like themt they received the divine 
spirit through the application of a magic oil to their 
heads like themT they were apparently distingtiishcd from 
common people by certain marks on the face ; * and like 
them they were consulted not merely in great national 
emergencies but in the ordinary aflairs of everyday life, in 
^vhich they were expected to give information and advice 
for a small fee. For example, Samuel was consulted about 
lost asses* just as a Zulu diviner is consulted about lost 
cows ; * and we have seen EUsha acting as a dowser Avhen 
water ran short* Indeed, we learn that the old name for a 
prophet was a seer,^ a word which may be understood to 
imply that his special function was divination rather than 
prophecy !n the sense of prediction. Be that as it niay^ 
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prophecy of the EJebrciv type has not been limited to Israel [ 
it is indeed a phenomenon of almost ivorld-%vide occurrence ; 
in many lands and in many a^cs the wild, whirling words of 
frenzied men and women have been accepted as the utterances 
of an indwelling deity- What does distinguish Hebrew pro¬ 
phecy from all others is that the genius of a few members of 
the profession wrested this vulgar but powerful instrument 
from baser uses, and by wielding it in the interest of a high 
morality rcndeml a service of incalculable value to humanity. 

That U indeed the glory of Israel, but it is not the side of 
prophecy with w'htch we are here concerned. 

More to our purpose is to note that prophecy of the 
ordinary sort appears to have been in vogue at By bins, nybiiu. 
the sacred city of Adonis, centuries before the life-time of 
the earliest Hebrew prophet whose writings have come 
down lo u-s. When the Egyptian traveller. Wen-Ammon, 
was lingering in the port of Byblus, under the King's orders 
to quit the place, the spirit of God came on one of the ro^^al 
pages or henchmen, and in a prophetic freniy he announced 
that the King should receive the Egyptian stranger as a 
messenger sent from the god Ammon.^ The god who thus 
took possession of the page and spoke through him was 
probably Adonis, the god of the city. With regard to the 
office of these royal pages we have no information; but as 
ministers of a sacred king and liable to bo inspired by the 
deity, they would naturally be themselves sacred ; in fact 
they may have belonged to the class of sacred slaves or 
If that was so it would confirm the conclusion to 
which the foregoitig Investigation points, namely, that origin¬ 
ally no sharp line of distinction existed between the prophets 
and the k€disMm ; both weremen of God*' as the prophets 
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were constantly called ;* in other words, they were inspired 
mcdturns, men in whom the god manifested himself from 
time to time by word and dccd^ in short temporary incama^ 
tions of the deity, liut while the prophets roved freely about 
the country, the appear to have been regularly 

attached to a sanctuary ; and among the duties which they 
performed at the shrines there were clearly some which 
revolted the conscience of men imbued with a purer 
morality. What these duties were, we may surmise partly 
from the behaviour of the sons of Eli to the women who 
came to the tabernacle,^ partly from the beliefs and practices 
as to ** holy men ** which survive to this day among the 
Syrian peasantry. 

Of thcac " holy men *' we arc told that " so far as they 
are not impostors, they are men whom we would call insane, 
knowm among the Syrians as possessed by a yVww 

or spirit They often go in filthy garments^ or without 
clothing. Since they are regarded as intoxicated by deity, 
the most dignified men, and of the highest standing among 
the Aloslems^ submit to utter indecent language at their 
bidding Avithout rebuke, and ignorant ^^oslem women do 
not shrink froin their approach, because in their superstitious 
belief they attribute to them, as men possessed by God, a 
divine authority ■which they dare not resist Such an 
attitude of compliance may be exceptional, but there are 
more than rumours of its existence. These ' holy men ' 
diifer from the ordinary dervishes whom travellers so often 
see in Cairo^ and from the ordinary madmen who arc kept 
in fetters, so that they may not do injury to themselves and 
others. But their appearance, and the expressions regarding 
them, afford some illustrattons of the popular estimate of 
ancient seers, or prophets, in the time of llosea: " The 
prophet is a fool, the man that hath the spirit is mad'*; 
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and in the tfme of Jcremiah^^ the man who made himself a 
prophet was considered as good aa a madmati.’''* To com¬ 
plete the parallel these vagabonds "are also believed lo 
be possiess^ of prophetic power, so that dicy ate able to 
foretell the future, and warn the people among whom they 
live of impending danger," ’ 

We may conjecture that with ivomen a powerful 
for submitting to the embraces of the “holy men'' is a hope^^^^ 
of obtaining ofTspring by them. For In Syria it is still "JMir 
believed that even dead saints can beget chilaren on barren 
women, who accordingly resort to their shrines in order to 
obtain the wish of their hearts. For example, at the Baths of irtm™ 
of Solomon in norlhcrm Palestine, blasts of hot air escape 
from the groond; and one of them, named Abu Rabah, is 
a famous resort of childless wi'i'es who wish to satisly their 
maternal longings. They let the hot air stream up over 
their bodies and really believe that children born to them 
after such a visit are begotten by tlie saint of the shrine;* 

But the saint who enjoys the highest reputation in this 
respect is St. George, He reveals himself at his shrines 
which arc scattered all over the counlfy: at each of them 
there is a tomb or the likeness of a tomb. The most 
celebrated of these sanctuaries is at Kalat el Hosn in 
northern Syria. Barren women of all sects, including 
Moslems, resort to it “There are many natives who shrug 
their shoulders when this shrine Is mentioned in connection 
wdth women. But it is doubtless true that many do not 
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know whEit £cems to be its true character! and who think 
that the most puissant saint, as they believe, in the world 
can give them sons.'* “ But the true character of the place 
is beginning to be recognised^ so that many Moslems have 
forbidden their wives to visit it/'* 
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tbji Customs like the foregoing may serv'e to explain the 
belief, which is not confined to Syria, that men and women 
may lx iiw may be in fact and not merely in metaphor the sons and 
daughters of a god ; for these modern saints, whether 
Christian or MoslernSp who father the children of Syrian 
mothers, arc nothing but the old gods under a thin disguise, 
rr in antiquity as at the present day Semitic women oilen 
repaired to shrines in order to have the reproach of barren¬ 
ness removed from them—and the prayer of Hannah is a 
famniar example of the practice* we could easily understand 
not only the tradition of the sons of God who begat children 
on the daughters of men* but also the exceedingly common 
occurrence of the divine titles in Hebrew names of human 
bcingSp^ Multitudes of men and women, in fact, whose 
mothers had resorted to holy places m order to procure 
odspnng, would be regarded as the actual children of the 
god and would be named accordmgly. Hence Hannah 
called her infant Samuel Avhich means " name of God *’’ or 
"his name is God**;^ and probably she sincerely believed 
that the child was actually begotten in her womb by the 
deity.* The dedication of such children to the service of 
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God at Ihe sanctuary was merely giving back the divine son 
to the divine father. Similarly in West Africa, when a 
woman has got a child at the shrine of Agbasia, the 
who alone bestows offspring on women, she dedicates him 
or her as a sacred slave to the deitj*.' 

Thus in the Syrian beliefs and customs of to-day we 
probably have the clue to the religious prostitution practised 
in the very same regions in antiquity. Then as now women 
looked to the local god, the Baal or Adonis of old, the Ahu _.q,deBi , 
Rabah or St, George of to-day. to satisfy the natural craving 
of a woman’s heart; and then as now, apparently, the part 
of the local god was played by sacred men, who in person¬ 
ating him may often have sincerely believed that they were 
acting under divine inspiration, and that the functions which 
they dischaiged were necossarj' for the fertility of the land 
as well as for the propj^ation of the human species. The 
purifying influence of Christianity and Mohammedanism has 
restricted such customs within narrow limits; esen under 
Turkish rule they arc now only carried on in holes and corners 
Yet if the practice has dwindled, the principle vi'htch it 
embodies appears to be fundamentally the same; it is a 
desire for the continuance of the specie^ and a belief that 
an object so natural and legitimate can be accomplished by 
divine power manifesting itself in the bodies of men and 

The belief in the physical fatherhood of God has not BkW 
been confined to Syria in ancient and modem times. Else- 
where many men have been counted the sons of God m 
the most literal sense of the word, being supposed to have ^^>€4 
been begotten by his holy spirit in the wombs of mortal 
women. Here 1 shall merely illustrate the creed by a few 
examples drawn from classical antiqutlj%* Thus in order to 
obtain offspring women used to resort to the great sanctuap^ 
of Aesculapius, situated in a beautiful upland valley, to ^ 
which a path, winding through a long wooded gorge, leads 
from the bay of Epidaurus. Here the women slept m the 
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Soosofthf holy pkcc and were visited in dreams by a serpent; and 
the children to whom they aftenvards gave birth were 
believed to have been begotten by the reptile/ That the 
serpent was supposed to be the god himseir seems certain; 
for Aesculapius repeatedly appeared in the form of a serpent/ 
and live serpents were kept and fed in his sanetuaries for 
the healing of the sickp being no doubt regarded as his 
incarnations.^ Hence the children bom to women who had 
thus visited a sanctuar>' of Aesculapius were probably 
fathered on the serpent-god. Many celebrated men in 
classical antiquity were thus promoted to the heavenly 
hierarchy by similar legends of a miraculous birth. The 
famous Aratxis of Sky on was certainly believed by his 
countrymen to be a son of Aesculapius ; his mother is 
said to have got him in intercourse with a serpent"^ 
Probably she slept either in the shrine of Aesculapius at 
Sicyon, w^here a figurine of her was shown seated on a 
serpentp* or perhaps in ihe more secluded sanctuary of the 
god at Tilane^not many miles offi w^herc the sacred serpents 
crawled among ancient cypresses on the hill-top which over¬ 
looks the narrow green valley of the Asopus with the white 
turbid river rushing in its depths,* There, under the shadow' 
of the cypresses, with the murmur of the Asopus in her ears, 
the mother of Aratus may have Conceived^ or fancied she 
conceived, the future deliverer of his country, Again^ the 
mother of Augustus is said to have got him by inter¬ 
course with a serpent in a temple of Apollo ; hence the 
emperor w'as reputed to be the son of that god." Similar 
tales were told of the Messenian hero Aristomenes, Alexander 
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the Greats and the elder Scipso: at! of them were reported 
to have been begotten by snakes.^ In the time of HerewJ 
a serpentj according to AeliaOp in like manner made love 
to a Judaean maid.^ Can the stoiy be a distorted rumour 
of the parentage of Christ? 


I 7. 0/ f/ie DtaJ 

The reason why snakes were so often supposed to bcOelkfi-hai 
the fathers of human beings is probably to be found in 
common belief that the dead come to life and revisit their 
old homes in the shape of serpents. HfpeiaiL 

This, for e^camplej is believed by the Zulus and other 
Caffre tribes,* the Ngoni,^ the Wabondcip* fchc Masat* the 
Dinkas of ihc Upper KWeJ and the Betsileo and other 
tribes of Madagascar/ Where serpents are thus viewed as 
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ancestors come to lire, the pcsoplc naturally treFit tbeiti with 
g^reat respect and -often feed them with perhaps 

because milk is the food of humao babe^ and the reptiles 
are treated as human beings in enibryxj, who can be born 
again from women. The K-omans and Greeks appear to 
have also believed that the souls of the dead ivcre incarnate 
in the bodies of serpents. Among the Romans the regular 
symbol of the or guardian spirit of ev^ery man was a 

serpent * and in Roman houses serpents were lodged and fed 
in such numbers that if their swarms had not been some¬ 
times reduced by conflagrations there would have been no 
living for them.* In Greek legend Cadmus and his wife 
Harmonia were turned at death into snakes.* When the 
Spartan king Clcomcnes was slain and crucified in Egypb a 
great serpent coiled round his head on the cross and kept 
off the vultures from his face. The people regarded the 
prodigy 33 a proof that Cleomencs was a son of the gods.'' 
Again, when Plotinus lay dying, a snake crawfled from 
under his bed and disappeared into a hole in the walk and 
at the same moment the philosopher e3£pired+^ Apparently 
superstition saiv in these serpents the souls of the dead men. 
In Greek religion the serpent was indeed the regular symbol 
or attribute of the worshipful dead/ and we can hardly 
doubt that the early Greeks, like the Zulus and other 
African tribes at the present day^ really believed the soul of 
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the departed to be lodged in the reptile. The sacred serpent 
which lived in the Erechtheum at Athens^ and was fed with 


honcy-cakes once a month, may have been supposed to 
house the soul of the dead king Ercchtheus, who had reigned 
in his lifetime on the same spot’ Perhaps the libations 
of milk which the Greeks poured upon graves* were in¬ 
tended to be drunk by serpents as the embodiments of the 
deceased ; on two tombstones found at Tcgea a man and a 
woman are respectively represented holding out to a serpent 
a cup which may be supposed to contain milk.* We have 
seen that various African tribes feed serpents Avilh milk 
because they imagine the reptiles to be incarnations of their 
dead kinsfolk;* and the Dlnkas, who practise the custom, 
also pout milk on the graves of their friends for some time 
after the burial.* It is possible that a common type in 


Greek art, which CKhibits a woman feeding a serpent out of 
a saucer, may have been borrowed from a practice of thus 
ministering to the souls of the departed.® 

Further^ at the sowdng festival of the Thesmophoria^ held The 
by Greek women in October, it was customary to throw- 
cakes and pigs to serpents, which lived in caverns dr'rhi=iro^>- 
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^<?ss that the scrpcjints thus propitiated were deemed to 
be incarnations of dead men and women, who might easily 
be incommoded in their earthy beds by the operations of 
husbandry^ VV^hat indeed could be more disturbing than 
to have the roof of the narrow house shaken and rent 
over their heads by clumsy oxen dragging a plough up 
and down on the top of it? No wonder that at such 
times it was thought desirable to appease them with 
RdufiiiDH offerings. Sometimes, however^ it is not the dead but the 
this^i^rth E^rth Goddess herself who is disturbed by the husbandman. 
GcridcBi. Indian prophet at Priest Rapids, on the Middle Columbia 
River, dissuaded his many followers from tilling the ground 
because ** it is a sin to wound or cut, tear up or scratch our 
common mother by agricultural pursuits.'"^ In Bengal the 
chief festival in honour of Mother Earth is held at the end 
of the hot seasoni when she is supposed to suffer from the 
impurity common to women, and during that time all 
ploughing, sowing, and other w^ork cease*^ On a certain day 
of the year, when offerings are made to the Earth, the Ewe 
farmer of West Africa will not hoe the ground and the Ewe 
weaver will not drive a sharp stake into it, because the hoe 
and the stake would w^ound the Earth and cause her pain"* 
When Ratumaimbulu, the god who made fruit-trees to 
blossom and bear fruit, came once a year to Fiji, the people 
had to live very quietly for a month lest they should disturb 
him at his important w'ork. During this time they might 
not plant nor build nor sail about nor go to w^ar; indeed 
most kinds of work were forbidden. The priests announced 
the ttme of the god^s arii\^l and departurt^ These periods of 
rest and quiet would seem to be the Indian and Fijian Lent. 

Thus behind the Greek notion that women may conceive 
by a serpent-god^ seems to lie the belief that they can con- 
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ceivc by the dead In the form of serpents. If such a 
were ever held, it would be natural that barren women should 
resort to graves in order to have their wombs quickened, and fwwon.rn, 
this may plain ^vhy they visited the shrine of the serpent- 
god Aesculapius for that purpose ; the shrine was perhaps 
at first a grave. It is significant that in S}Tla the shrines 
of St George^ to which childless women go to get olTspring, 
always include a tomb or the Likeness of one;^ and further, 
that in the opinion of Syrian peasants at the present day 
w^omen may^ without intercourse with a living man, bear 
children to a dead husband, a dead saint or a jinnee.' In 
the liast Indies also it is still commonly believed that spirits 
can consort with women and beget children on them.' 

Such beliefs are closely akin to the idea, entertained by kciaoir- 
many peoples, that the sotils of the dead may pass directly into 
the ivDiubs of w^omen and be bom again as Infantf^. Thus 
the Huron5 used to bury little children beside the paths 
the hope that their souls might enter the passing squaws 
and be born again ;* and similarly some negroes of West 
Africa throw the bodies of infants into the bush in order that 
their souls may choose a new' mother from the women who 
pass by.^ Among the Bangatas, a tribe of cannibals in 
Equatorial Africa, to the north of the Congo, a woman was 
one day seen digging a hole in the public road. Her 
husband entreated a Belgian ofHcer to let her alone, pro¬ 
mising to mend the road afterwards, and explaining that his 
w^’ife wished to become a mother. The good-natured officer 
complied with his request and watched the woman. She 
continued to dig tih she had uncovered a little skeleton,, 
the remains of her hrst-bom^ which she tenderly embraced, 
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humbly entreating the d^d child to enter into her and give 
her again a mother 'a joy. I'he officer rightly did not smile,^ 
In Uganda stillborn babes and children born feet fore- 
most who die in infancy are buried at cross-roads* and 
mounds arc raised over their remains. When women or 
girls pass by such a grave* they throw' grass* sticks, or dust 
on it for the purpose, as they allege, of preventing the ghost 
of the child from entering them and being reborn** 

Again, when a child dies in Northern India it is usually 
buried under the threshold of the house, in the belief that as 
the parents tread daily over its grave, its soul will be reborn in 
the family. Here, as Mr. Rose suggests, w'e reach an explana¬ 
tion of the rule that chiidren of Hindus are buried, not 
cremated. Their souls do not pass into the ether with the 
smoke of the pyre, but remain on earth to be reincarnated 
in the household”" Among the Kois of the Godavari 
district, in Southern India, the dead are usually burnt, but 
the bodies of children and of young men and women are 
buried. If a child dies within a month of its birth, it is 
generally buried close to the house “ so that the rain^ dripping 
from the eave^ may fall upon the grave^ and thereby cause 
the parents to be blessed with another childApparently 
it is supposed that the soul of the dead child^ refreshed and 
revived by the rain, will pass again into the mother's womb. 
Indian criniinal records contain many cases in which "the 
ceremonial killing of a male child has been performed as a 
cure for barrenness, the theory being that the soul of the 
murdered boy becomes reincamated in the woman* who 
performs the rite with a desire to secure offspring* Usually 
she effects union with the spirit of the child by bathing over 
its body or in the water in which the corpse has been washed. 
Cases have recently occtinrcd in which the w'oman actually 
bathed in the blood of the child*"" On the fifth day after 
a dc^^th the Gonds perform the ceremony of bringing 
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back the soul. Thej^ go to ihe bank of a river, call 
aloud the name of the deceasedj and entering the water 
catch a fish or an insect This creature ihcy then take 
home and place among ihe sainted dead of the family* 
supposing that in this manner the spirit of the departed has 
been brought back to the house. Sometimes the fish or 
insect is eaten in the belief that it wlH be thus rebom as a 
child.* This last custom explains the widely diffused sioty 
of virgins who have conceived by eating of a plant or an 
animal or merely by taking it to their bosom.® In all such 
cases ivc may surmise that the plant or animal was thought 
to contain the soul of a dead iierson* which thus passed into 
the virgin^s womb and was bom again as an infant. Among RcLncar’ 
the South Slavs childless women often resort to a grave in 
which a pregnant woman is buried- There they bite some nmohi? 
grass from the grave, Invoke the deceased fay namc^ and beg 
her to give them the fruit of her womb. After that they 
take a little of the mould from the gra%'C and carry it about 
with them thenceforth under their girdle.* Apparently they 
imagine that the soul of the unborn infant is in the grass or 
the mould and will pass from it into their body* 

Among the abonglnes of Central Australia, the lowest k^jinir- 
savages of whom we have accurate accounts* beliefs of this 
sort are universah They think that cveiy person is theiaCenipj 
reincarnation of a deceased ancestor, and that the souls 
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the dead pas?: directly into the wombs of women, who give 
them birth without the need of commerce with the other sex. 
They believe that the spirits of the departed gather and 
dwell at particular spotSp marked by a natural feature such 
as a rock or a tree, and tliat from these lurking-places they 
dart out and enter the bodies of passing women or girls. 
When a woman feels her womb quickened, she knows that 
a spirit has made its way into her from the nearest abode 
of the dead This is their regular explanation of conception 
and childbirth. ^ The natives, one and all in these tribes, 
believe that the child Is the direct result of the entrance into 
the mother of an ancestral spirit IndividuaL They have no 
idea of procreation as being associated with sexual inter- 
course^ and firmly believe that children can be born wJthont 
this taking place«‘^* The spots where the souls thus congre¬ 
gate watting to be born again arc usually the places where 
the remote ancestors of the dream-time are said to have 
passed into the ground ; that is^ they are the places where 
the forefathers of the tribe arc supposed to have died or to 
have been buried. For cxamplei in the Wauamunga tribe 
the ancestor of the Black-snake clan is said to have left 
many sptrils of Black-snake children in the rocks and trees 
which border a certain creek. Hence no woman at the 
present day dare.^ to atrike one of these trees with an axe, 
being quite convinced that the blo^v would release one of 
the .spirit-children^ who would at once enter her body.® 
Againn at several places in the wide territory of tlic Arunta 
tribe there are certain stones which are m like manner 
thought to be the abode of souls awaiting rebirth. Hence 
the stones are called child-stones." In one of them there 
is a hole through vvhich the spirit-children look out for 
passing womerip and It is firmly believed that a visit to the 
stone would result in conception. If a young woman is 
obliged to pass near the stone and does not wish* to have 
a childj she will carefully disguise her youthn pulling a wry 
face and hobbling along on a stick. She will bend herself 
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double like a veiy old w^oman, and imitating the cracked 
voice of age she will say, *'■ Don't come to me, I am an old 
womaup'' Nay, it is thought that women may conceive by 
the stone without visiting^ itp If a man and his wife both 
wish for a childj the husband wdl tie hus hair-giindEe round 
the stone, rub it^ and mutter a direction to the spirits to 
give heed to hh wife. And it is believed that by performing 
a similar ceremony a malicious man can cause women and 
even children at a distance to be pregnant^ 


§ 8 . S&crid anJ iAe SfftriUi 

Traces of beliefs and customs like the foregoing may fYocreaihr^ 
jjerhaps be detected among the ancient Semites. When the 
prophet Jeremiah speaks of the Israelites who said to aascntKdio 
stock or to a tree (for in Hebrew the words are the same), 

•" Thou art my father,^^ and to a stone, " Thou hast brought 
me forth/"® it is probable that he si-as not using vague lately’? 
rhetorical language* but denouncing real bctiefs current 
among hts contemporaries- Now* we know that at all the 
old Canaanite sanctuaries* including the sanctuaries of 
Jehovah down to the reformations of HezekJah and Jqsiah, 
the two regular objects of worship were a sacred stock and 
a sacred stone,* and that these sanctuaries were the seats of ' 
profligate rites performed by sacred men and 

sacred women Is it not natural to suppose 

that the stock and stone which the supeTStitlous Israelites 
regarded as their father and mother were the sacred stock 
and the sacred stone of the sanctuary* 

and that the children born of the loose intcrcotirse of the 
sexes at these places were believed to be the offspring or 
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emanations of these uncouth but vvorshipful idols in which^ 
as in the sacred trees and stones of Central Australia, the 
souls of the dead may have been supposed to await rebirth ? 
On this view the sacred men and women who actually be^ot 
or bore the children were deemed the human embodiments of 
the two divinities, the men perhaps personating the sacred 
which appears to have been a tree 5Lrip£>ed of its 
branches, and the women personating the sacred stone^ 
which seems to have been in the shape of a cone,^an obelisk, 
or a pillan^ 

These These conclusions are confirmed by the result of recent rc- 

searches at Gczer, an ancient Canaanitish city^ w^hich occupied 
byitw a high^ isolated point on the southern border of Ephraim» 
between Jerusalem and the sea. Here the English excava- 
iAnniuAty tions have laid bare the remains of a sanctuary with the 
^^'red stone pillars or obelisks still standing in 

iiifth dtj a roiiv^ while between tivo of them is set a large socketed 
stone, beautifully squared, which perhaps contained the 
sacred stock or pole (ss/t^ra). In the soil which had accumu¬ 
lated over the floor of the temple ivere found vast numbers 
of male emblems rudely carved out of soft limestone ; and 
tablets of tcrra-cotfa, representing in low relief the mother- 
goddess, were discovert throughout the strata. These 
objects ivcrc no doubt votive-ofTerings presented by ihe 
worshippers to the male and female deities who were repre¬ 
sented by the sacred stock and the sacred stones ; and their 
occurrence in large quantities raises a strong presumption 
that the divinities of the sauctuaty' were a god and goddess 
Tiw regarded as above all sources of fertility The supposition 
further strengthened by a very remarkable discovery. 
Uudcr thc floor of the temple vvere found the bones of 
many new-born ch i Id ren, none more than a week old, buried 
iu lai^c jars. None of these little bodies showed any trace 
of mutilation or violence ■ and in the hght of the customs 
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practised in many other lands ^ we seem to be justified in 
conjecturing that the infants were still-born or di^d soon 
after birth, and that they were buried by tbefr parents in the 
sanctuary in the hope that, quickened by the divine power, 
they might enter again into the mother^s ivomb and again be 
born into the world.* If the souls of these burled babes were 
supposed to pass into the sacred stocks and stones and to dart 
from them into the bodies of would-be mothers who resorted 
to the sanclyary, the analogy with Central Australia would 
be complete. That the analogy is real and not fanciful is 
strongly suggested by the modern practice of Syrian women 
who still repair to the shrines of saints to procure oflapring, 
and wJio si Ell look on holy men " as human embodiments 
of divinity. In this, as in many otlier dark places of 
superstition, the present is the best guide to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the past; for w^hile the higher forms of rchgious faith 
pass away like clouds, the lower stand Rrm and indestructible 
like rocks. The " sacred men"" of one age are the der\Mshes 
of the next, the Adonis of yesterday is the St. George of 
tenday. 
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5 -^^^ If a custom of putting a fcmg or his son to death in the 
character of a god has left small traces of itself in Cyprus, 
^*^™**^ I an {sla.nd where the Rerce zeal of Semitic religion was early 
fniniij. tempered by Greek humanity, the vestiges of that gloomy 
rile arc clearer in Phoenicia itself and in the Phoenician 
colonieSf which lay more remote from the highways of 
Grecian commerce. We know that the Semites were m 
the habit of sacrificing some of their children, generally 
the first-born, either as a tribute regularly due to the deity 
or to appease his anger in seasons of public danger and 
caJamityJ" If commoners did so. Is it likely that king$* 
with all their heavy responsibilities, could ejicempt them¬ 
selves from this dreadful sacrifioe for the fatherland? 
In point of fact, history informs us that kings steeled 
themselves to do as others did® It deserves to be 
noticed that if Mesha, king of Moab^ who sacrificed his 
eldest son by fire^ claimed to be a son of his god® he 
would no doubt transmit his divinity to his offspring; and 
further^ that the same sacrifice is said to have been performed 
in the same way by the divine founder of By bins, the great 
seat of the irvorship of Adonis.* This suggests that the 
human representatives of Adonis formerly [>crished in the 
At all evena custom of periodically burning 
Xldrorth the chief god of the city in effigy appears to have prevailed 
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at Tyre and in the Tyrian colonfcs clown to a lalia 
and th^ effigy may well have been a lalcr substitute for a 
man. For Melcarth, the great god of T^Te^ was identified 
by the Greeks with Hcrctilcsj^ who is said to have burned 
himself to death on a great pyre^ ascending up to heaven in 
a cloud and a peal of thunder," The common Greek legend* 
imEnortalised by Sophocles, laid the scene of the fiery 
tragedy on the top of Mount Oeta, but another version 
transferred it significantly to Tyre itsclf®^ Combined with 
thc! other evidence which I shall adducci this latter tradition 
raises a strong presumption that an effigy of Hercules, or 
rather of Mekarth, was regul^ly burned at a great festival 
in Tyre, That festival may have been the one known as 
“the awakening of Hercules," which was held in the month 
of Feritius, answering nearly to January.* The name of the 
festival suggests that the dramatic representation of the 
death of the god on the pyre was followed by a semblance 
of his rEsurmclion. The mode in which the resurrection was 
supposed to be efTected is perhaps indicated by the statc^ 
ment of a Greek ivriter that thc Phoenicians used to sacrifice 
quails to Hercules, because Hercules on his journey to 
Lib}'a had been slain by Typhon and brought to life again 
by lolauSr ^vho held a quail under his nose: the dead god 
snuffed at thc bird and revived.^ Such a festival might 
appropriately be held in spring, when the quails migrate 
northwards across the Mediterranean in great bands, and 
immense numbers of them are netted for the market^ In 
the month of March the birds rctumi to Palestine by myriads 
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in a single nighty and remain to bnecd \n ali the open plains^ 
mar^he^p and cornBeld.s.^ Certainly a close connection seems 
to have subsEsted between quails and Melcarth; for legend 
ran that Asteriap the mother of the Tyrian Hercules,^ that is, 
of Mefcarth, was transformed into a qnaiL^ It was probably 
to this annual festival of the death and resurrection of 
Mdearth that the Carthaginians were wont to send ain- 
bassadors every year to Tyre^ their mother-city,* 

Worship ct In Gadcs, the modem Cadiz^ an early colony of Tyre on 
the Atlantic coast of Spain/ there ivas an ancient^ famous, 
and wealthy sanctuaty' of Hercules^ the Tyrian Mekarth, 
Indeed the god was said to be buried on the spoL No 
iniage stood in hJs temple, but a perpetual fire burned on 
the altar^ and Incense was offered by white-robed priests, 
wnth bare feet and shorn heads, who were bound to chastity. 
N either women nor pigs might pel Elite the holy place by 
their presence* In later times many distinguished Romans 
went on pilgrimage to this remote shrine on the Atlantic 
shore when they were about to embark on some perilous 
enterprise^ and they retiirnc?d to it to pay their vows ivhen 
their petitions had been granted/ One of the last things 
Hannibal himself did before he marched on Italy was to 
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repair Id Gadea and offer up to Melcarth praj'crs which were 
never to be answered. Soon after lie dreamed an ominous 
dream/ Now it would appear that at Gades, as at Tyre, 
though no image of Mekarth stood in the temple, an effigy 
of him was made up and burned at a yearly festival. Tor 
a certain Cleon of Magnesia related how, visiting Gadcs. he 
was obliged to sail away from the island with the rest of 
the multitiide in obedience to the command of llcrculea, 
that is:, of Mekarth, and how on their return they found a 
monstrous man of the sea stranded on the beach and 
burning ^ for the god, they were told, had struck him w'ith 
a thunderbolt.* We may conjecture that at the ann^l 
festival of Mekarth strangers were obliged to quit the city, 
and that in their absence the mystery of burning the god 
was consummated. What Cleon and the rest saw on their 
return to Gadcs would, on this hypothesis, be the smoulder- 
ing remains of a gigantic effigy of Mekarth in the likeness 
of a man riding on a sea-horse, just as he is represented on 
coins of Tym* In like manner the Greeks portrayed the 
sea-god Melicertcs, whose name is only a slightly altered 
form of Mekarth, riding on a dolphin or stretched on the 
beast's back.* 

At Carthage, the greatest of the Tyrian colonies, a t>ui£a» 
reminiscence of the custom of burning a deity in effigy ^ b^ing 
seems to linger in the story that Didoor Elissa, the foundress 
and queen of the city, stabbed herself to death upon a pyre, cartimp. 
or leaped from her palace into the blazing pile, to ewape 
the fond importunities of one lover or in despair at 
the cruel desertion of another.'^ We are told that Dido 
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was worshipped as a goddess at Carthage so long as the 
country^ maintained its independence.^ Her temple stood 
in the centre of the city shaded by a grove of solemn yews 
and firs,* The two appafcntly contradktoiy views of her 
charaeter as a i^tieen and a goddess may be rceoncLIed if 
wc suppose that she was both the one and the other; that 
in fact the queen of Carthage in early days^ like the queen of 
Egypt doivn to historical times, was regarded as divine, and 
had^ like human deities elsewhere, to die a violent death 
either at the end of a fixed period or whenever her bodily 
and mental powers began to fail In later ages (Jie stem 
old custom might be softened dowm into a pretence by 
substituting an effigy for the queen or by allowing her to 
ThfiiTP pass through the fire unscathed. A simitar modification of 
the ancient rule appears to have been allow^ed at Tyre itself, 
the mother-city of Carthagt We have seen reason to think 
that the kings of Tyre^ from whom Dido was descended, 
claimed to personate the god Melcarth^ and Uiat the deity 
was burned cither in efKgy or in the person of a man at an 
annual festivaJn^ Noiv in the same chapter in w^hicb E^seklel 
charges the king of Tj^re with claiming to be a god, the 
prophet describes him as walking "up and dawn amidst the 
stones of fire.” ^ The description becomes at once intelligible 
if w'C suppose that in later times the king of Tyre com¬ 
pounded for being burnt in the fire by walking up and down 
on hot stones^ thereby saving his life at the expense perhaps 
of a few blisters on his feet It is possible that when all 
went ■well W'ith the commonwealth, children whom strict law 
doomed to the furnace of Moloch may also have been 
mercifully allow^ed to escape on condition of running the 
ficjy gauntlet. At aJI events, a religious rite of this sort has 
been and is stil) practised in many parts of the world t the 
performers solemnly pace through a flimace of heated stones 
or glowing w'Ood-ashes in the presence of a myltitude of 
spectators. Examples of the custom could be multipliccL^ 
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Here 1 will ciie only one* At Castabala^ in Soytbem Tbc fire- 
Cappadociap there was worshipped an Asiatic goddess whom^^^ 
the Greeks called the Perasian Artemis. Her priestesses 
used to walk barefoot over a fire of charcoal without 
sustaining any injurj'. That this rile ivas a substitute for 
burning human beings alive or dead is suggested by the 
tradition which placed the adventure of Orestes and the 
Tauric Artemis at Castabala;* for the men or women 
sacrifleed to the Tauric Artemis were first put to the sword 
and then burned in a pit of sacred fire,* Among tJieTh-'C.ir- 
Carthaginians another trace of such a practice may perhaps 
be detected in the story that at the desperate battle 
HtnieraTi fought from dawn of day till late in the eveningp the b 
Carthaginian king Hamilcar remained in the camp and kept^*""^ 
sacrificing holocausts of victims on a huge pyre ; but when he 
saw^ his army giving way before the Greeks, he fiung himself 
into the flames and was burned to death. Afterwards his 
countrymen sacrificed to him and erected a great monument 
in hh honour at Carthage^ while lesser monuments were 
reared to his memorj' in alt the Punic oolonEes>" In public 
emergencies which called for extraordlnaiy measure,-? a king 
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of CarthaEB may well have felt bound in honour to sacrifice 
himself in the old way for the good of his country; That 
the Carthaginians regarded the death of Hamilcar as an act 
,of heroism and not as a mere suicide of dnespair, is proved by 
the posthumous honours they paid him. 

Ti«a«.u, The foregoing evidence, taken altogether, raises a 
eniemiid sijong presumption, though it cannot be said to amount 
to a proof, that a practice of burning a deity, and especi- 
ally Melcarth, in effigy or in the person of a human 
Mcknnh. representative, was obser^’ed at an annual festival in Tyre 
and its colonics. We can thus uudersland how Hercules, 
in so far as he represented the Tyrian god, was believed 
to have perished by a voluntary death on a pyre. I'or 
on many a beach and headland of the Aegean, where the 
Phoenicians had their trading factories, the Greeks may 
have watched the bale-fires of Melcarth blazing in the 
darkness of night, and have learned with w'onder that the 
strange foreign folk ivcre burning their god. In this way 
the legend of the voyages of Hercules and his death in the 
flames may be supposed to have originated. Yet with 
the legend the Greeks borrowed the custom of burning the 
god; for at the festivals of Hercules a pyre used to be 
kindled in memory of the hero's fiery death on Mount 
Oeta.' We may suppose:, though we are not e.Kpressly 
told, that an effigy of Hercules was regularly burned on 
I he pyre. 
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CHAPTER VI 


the liUkXlNG OF SANliAN 
§ 1 . 77 /^ Bm/ qf Ttirsui 

IN Cyprus llie Tyrian Meltarlli was worshipped side 
side with Adonis at A math us,^ and Phoenickn inscriptions c^mu. 
prove that he was revered also at Idaliutn and Lamax 
Lapethus. At the last of these places he seems to have 
been regarded by the Creeks as a marine deity and 
identified with Poseidon.* A remarkable statue found 
at Amathus may represent Mel earth in the character of THc 
the lion-slayer, a character which the Greeks bestowed 
on Hercules, The statue in question is of colossal ske, 
and exhibits a thfck-setp muscular, hirsute deity of almost 
bestial aspect, with goggle eyes, huge ears, and a pair 
of stumpy horns on the top of his head+ His beard k 
square and curly: his hair falls in three pigtails on his 
shoulders: his brawmy arms appear to be tattooed* A 
lton*s skin, clasped by a buckle* is knotted round his loins ; 
and he holds the skin of a lioness in front of him* grasping 
a hind paw with each hand, while the head of the beast, 
which is missing, hangs dowm between his legs. A fountain 
mtist have issued from the jaws of the lion<^9| for a 
rectangular hole, where the beast's head should be* com¬ 
municates by a channel with another hole in the back 
of the statue. Greek artists working on this or a similar 
barbarous model produced the refined type of the Grecian 
Hercules with the lion's scalp thrown like a cowd over 
his head. Statues of him have been found in Cyprus, 
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M'hich represent intermediate stages in this artistic evolu¬ 
tion.^ Hut there js no proof that in Cyprus the Tyrian 
Mclcarth was burned either in effigy or in the person of a 
human representative® - 

TheBja] On the other hand» there is clear evidence of the 
obsen^ance of such a custom in Clltcta, the country which 

RiHi oT flsrn hes accoss the sca from Cyprus^ and from whkh the 

jiDiiiftijm. ^vorbhip of AdoniSp according to tradition^ was derived.^ 
Whether the Phoenicians ever colonised Cilicia or not is 
doubtful/ but at all events the natives of the countty, down 
to late times, worshipped a male deity wlio^ in spite of 
a superficial assimilation to a fashionable Greek god, 
appears to have been an Oriental by birth and character. 
He had his principal seat at Tarsus, in a plain of 
luxuriant fertility and almost tropical climate, tempered 
by breezes from the snowy range of Taurus on the north 
and from the sea on the south/ Though Tarsus, boasted 
of a school of Greek philosophy which at the beginning 
of our era surpassed those of Athens and Ale^candria/ 
the city apparently remained in manners and spirit 
essentialty Oriental, The w'omcn went about the streets 
muffied up to the eyes in Eastern fashion^ and Bio 
Chry'sostom reproaches the natives with resembling the 
most dissolute of the Phoenicians rather than the Greeks 
whose civilisation they aped/ On the coins of the city 
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thejf assimilated tlieir native dcily to Zeus by reprcsetiUng 
liim seated on a throne, the upijcr part of his body bare, 
the lower limbs draped in a flowing robe, while in one 
hand he holds a steptre, which is topped sometimes with 
an eagle but often \sHlh a lotus flower. Yet his foreign 
nature is indicated both by liis name and his attributes; 
for in Aramaic inscriptions on the coins he bears the name 
of the Baal of Tarsus, and in one hand he grasps an car of 
com and a bunch of grapes' These attributes clearly 
mark him out as a god of fertility in general, who con¬ 
ferred on his worshippers the two things which they priwd 
above all other gifts of nature, the corn and the wine. 
He was probably therefore a Semitic, or at all events an 
Oriental, rather than a Greek deity. For while the Semite 
cast all his gods more or less in the same mould, and 
expected them all to render him nearly the same servic«, 
the Greek, with his keener intelligence and more pictorial 
imagination, invested his deities with Individual character¬ 
istics, allotting to each of them his or her separate function 
in the divine economy of the world. Thus he assigned the 
production of the torn to Do meter, and that of the grapes 
to Dionysus; ho was not so unreasonable as to demand 
both from the same hard-worked deity. 


§ 3 . Tite Gcii ef ibrets 


Now the suspicion that the Baal of Tarsus, for all his-n»Bui 
posing in the attitude of Zeus, was really an Oriental 
confirmed by a remarkable rock-hewn monument which is coimtav 
to be seen at Ibreez in Southern Cappadocia. Though the f^'|„ 
place is distant little more than fifty miles from Tarsus 
the crow flies, yet the journey on horseback occupies five 
days; for the great barrier of the Taurus mountains rises 
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like a wall between. The mad runs through the famous 
pass of the Cilieian Gates, and the scenery throughout Is of 
■ the grandest Alpine character. On all sides the mountains 
tower sk>nvard, their peaks sheeted in a dazaling pall of 
snow, their lower slopes veiled in the almost inky blackness 
of dcjise pi lie-forests, torn here and there by impassable 
ravines, or broken into prodigrous precipices of red and 
grey rock w^hich border the narrow valley for miles. The 
magnificence of the landscape h enhanced by the exhilar¬ 
ating influence of the brisk mountain air, all the more by 
contrast with the sultry lieal of the plain of Tarsus which 
the traveller has left behind, 

The village of Ibrees is charmingly situated at the 
northern foot of the Taurus, some six or seven miles south 
of the town of Ercgli, the ancient Cybistra From the 
town to the village the path goes through a richly cultivated 
district of wheat and vines along green lanes more lovely 
fiupptf, than those of Devonshire^ lined by thick hedges and rows 
£jf vvillo^v, poplar^ haze!, hawthorn, and huge old walnut- 
trees, where in early summer the nightingales warble on 
every side. Jbreez itself is embowered in Ihc verdure of 
orchards, walnuts, and vines. It stands at the mouth of 
a deep ravine enclosed by great precipices of red rock. 
From the western of these precipices a river clear as crystal, 
but of a deep blue tint, bursts in a powerful jet, and being 
reinforced by a multitude of springs becomes at once a 
raging impassable torrent foaming and leaping over the 
rocks in its bed. A little way from the source a branch of 
the main stream flows in a deep narrow^ channel along the 
foot of a reddish weather-stained rock which rises sheer 
from the water. On its face, w^hich has been smoothed 
to receive them, are the sculptures. They consist of two 
colossal figures, representing a god adored by his worshipper. 
The deity, some twenty feet high, is a bearded male figure, 
wearing on his head a high pointed cap adorned with several 
pairs of horns, and clad in a short tunic, which does not 
reach his knees and is drawn in at the w^aist by a belt. 
His legs and arms are bare; the wrkU are encircled by 
bangles or bracelets. HLs feet are shod in high boots wntb 
tumcd'up toes^. In his right hand he holds a vine'branch 
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laden with clusters of grapes, and in hfs raised left hand he 
grasps a bunch of bearded wheat, such as is still grown in 
Cappadocia; the ears of corn project above his fingers, 
w'hilc the long stalks hang down to his feet Jn front of 
him stands the lesser figure, some twelve feet high. He is 
clearly a priest or king, more probably perhaps both in one. 

His rich vestments contrast with the simple costume of the 
gotL On his head he wears a round but not pointed cap, 
encircled by flat bands and ornamented in front with a 
rosette or bunch of jewels, such as is still worn by Eastern 
princes. He is draped from the neck to the ankles in a 
long robe heavily fringed at the bottom, over which is thrown 
a sliawl or mantle secured at the breast by a elasp of precious 
Stones. Hoth robe and shawl are elaborately caned with 
patterns in imitation of embroidery. A heavy necklace of 
rings or beads encircles the neck; a bracelet or bangle 
clasps the one wrist that is yi.sible ; the feet arc shod in 
boots like those of the god. One or perhaps both hands 
are raised in the act of adoration. The large aquiline nose, 
like the beak of a hawk, is a conspicuous feature in the 
face both of the god and of his worshipper; the hair and 
beard of both arc thick and curly/ 

The situation of this remarkable monument resembles ^ 
that of Aphaca on the Lebanon ; ^ for m both placcs^ wc see 
a noble river issuing abruptly from the rock to spread fertility 
through the rich vale below. Nowhere, perhaps, could man ijartiijiwn 
more appropriately revere those great powers of nature 
whose favour he ascribes the fruitfulness of the earth, and c«tnitj. 
through it the life of animate creation. With its cool 
bracing air, its mass of verdure, its magnificent stream of 
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pure Ice-cold wKtcr —so grateful in the burning heat of 
^^iimmer—and its wide stretch of fertile Jandp the valley may 
well have been the residence of an ancient prince or high- 
priestp who desired to testify by this monurFient his devotion 
and gratitude to the god. The seat of this royal or priestly 
potentate may have been ^at Cybistra,* the modern Kregli* 
now a decayed and miserable place straggling amid orchards 
and gardens full of luxuriant groves of walnut^ poplar* wjI)ou% 
miilberryp and oak. The place is a paradise of birdsL Here 
llie thrush and the nightingale sing full-throated, the hoopoe 
waves his crested top-knotp the bright-hued woodpeckers flit 
from bough to boughp and the swifts dart screaming by 
hundreds through the air. Yet a little way off. beyond the 
beneficent influence of the springs and streams, alMs desola¬ 
tion—in summer an arid waste broken by great marshes and 
wide patches of salt, in winter a broad sheet of stagnant 
water, which as it dries up with the growing heat of the sun 
exhales a poisonous malaria. To the west, as far as the 
eye can see* stretches the endless expanse of the dreary 
Lycaonian plain, barren* treeless* and solitary, till it fades 
into the blue distance, or is bounded afar off by abrupt 
ranges of Jagged volcanic mountains, on which in sunshiny 
weather the shadows of the clouds rest, purple and soft as 
velvcL* No wonder that the smiling luxuriance of the one 
landscape, sharply contrasting with the bleak sterility of the 
other, should have rendered It in the c>'es of primitive man 
a veritable garden of God. 

Among the attributes which mark out the deity of 
Ibreez as a power of fertility the horns on his high cap 
should not be overlooked. They are probably the horns of 
a bull; for to primitive cattle-breeders the bull is the most 
natural embkm of generative force. At Carchemish, the 
great Hit Lite capital on the Euphrates* a relief has been 
discovered which represents a god or a priest clad In a rich 
robe, and W'caring on his head a tall homed cap surmounted 
by a disc.* Sculptures found at ihe palace of Euyuk in North- 
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ivestcrn Cappadocia prove that the Hittites worshipped the 
bull and sacrificed rams to It} Similarly the Greeks con¬ 
ceived the vine-god Dionysus in the form of a bull* 


I 3. S^ftdiiH qf yVirjwj 

That the god of Ibreejs, with the grapes and corn in his The god 
hands, is identical with the Baal of Tarsus, who bears the ^Vljt^ 
same emblems, may be taken as ceitainp’ But what 
his name? and who were his worshippers? The Greeks 
apparently called him Hercules ; at least in Byzantine times 
the neighbouring town of Cybistni adopted the name of 
Heraclea^ which seems to show that Hereules was deemed 
the principal deity of the place,"* Yet the style and costume 
of the figures at Ibreei prove unquestionably that the god 
was an Oriental If any confirmation of this view were 
ncededj it is furnished by the inscriptions carved on the 
rock beside the sculptures, for these inscriptions are composed 
in the peculiar system of hieroglyphics now known as 
Hittite. It follows, therefore, that the deity worshipped at 
Tarsus and Ibreez ivas a god of the Hittitcs^ that ancient 
and Jittle-known people who occupied the centre of Asia 
Minor, invented a system of writing, and extended their 
inHuence, if not their dominion, at one time from the 
Euphrates to the Aegean. From the lofty and arid table¬ 
lands of the interior^ a prolongation of the great plateau of 
Central Asia, with a climate ranging from the most burning 
heat in summer to the most piercing cold in winter^* these 
hardy highlanders seem to have swept down through the 
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mountain-pass^ and E^sitablitahcd themselves at a very early 
date in the rich southeirn lowlands of Syria and Cilicia,^ 
Their language and race are still under discussion, but a 
great preponderance of opinion appears to declare that 
neither the one nor the other was Semitic.® 

Tbc In the inscription attached to the colossal figure of the 

SMdADM I breeds two scholars have professed to read the 

Bftxvtei name of Sandan or Sanda,* Be that as it may^ there are 
^ independent grounds for thinking that Sandan, San don, 

or Sandes may have been the name of the Cappadocian 
and Cilician god of fertility. For the god of Ibreei in 
Cappadocia appears^ as w'e savvp to have been identified by 
the Greeks with Hercules, and we are told that a Cappadocian 
and Cilician name of Hercules was Sandan or Sandcs."* 
Noiv this Sandan or Hercules is said to hav^c founded 
Tarsus^ and the people of the city commemorated him at 
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an annual ofp at all eventSj. periodical festival by erceting 
a fine pyre in his honour.' Apparently at this frattval, 
as at the festival of Welcarthi the god was burned in effigy 
on his own pyra For coins of Tarsus often eKhihit the 
pyre as a conical structure resting on a garlanded altar or 
basis, until the figure of San dan himself in the midst of it, 
while an eagle with spread wings i>erchcs on the top of the 
pyre, as if about lo bear the soul of tlie burning god in the 
pillar of smoke and fiirc to heaven.^ In like manner when a 
Roman emperor died leaving a son to succeed him on the 
throne, a wa?cen effigy was made In the likeness of the 
deceased and burned on a huge pyramidal pyre, which was 
reared upon a square basis of wood ; and from the summit 
of the blazing pile an eagle was released for the purpose of 
canying to heaven the soul of the dead and deified emperor* 
The Romans may have borrowed from the East a grandiose 
custom which savours of Oriental adulation rather than of 
Roman simplictty^ 
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The type of Sandan or HerciilM. as he h portrayed on 
the coins of Tarsus, is that of an Asiatic deity standing on 
a lion- It ill thus that he is represented on the pyre, and 
it is thus that he appears as a separate figure without the 
pyre- From these representations we can form; a fairly 
accurate conception of the form and attributes of the god. 
They exhibit him as a bearded man standing on a horned 
and often winged lion. Upon his head he wears a high 
pointed cap or mitre, and he is clad sometimes in a long 
robe, sometimes in a short tunic. On at le^t one coin his 
feet are shod in high boots with flaps. At his side or over 
his shoulder are slung a sivordj a bow^case. and a quiver, 
sometErnes only one or two of them. His right hand is 
raised and sometimes holds a flower. His left hand grasps 
a double-headed axe^ and sometimes a wreath either in 
addition to the axe or in stead of it ; but the double-headed, 
axe is one of Sandan's most constant attribute^,* 


§ 4. T/i^ 


Now a deity of almost precisely the same typo figures 
prominently in the celebrated group of Hittite sculptures 
which is carved on the rocks at IJoghaJs-Keui in North-western 
Cappadocia. The village of Bqghaz-Keuip that is, " the village 
of the defile." stands at the mouth of a deep, narrow, and 
picturesque gorge In a wild upland valley, shut in by rugged, 
mountains of grey limestone. The houses are built on the 
lower slopes of the hills, and a stream Issuing from the gorge 
flow's past them to join the Halys> which is distant about ten 
bours^ journey to the west. Immediately above the modern 
village a great ancient city^ enclosed by massive fortification 
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walls, rose terrace above terrace on llic rough broken ground 
of the mountain-side, culminating in two citadels perched 
on the tops of precipitous crags. A dense undergrowth of 
stunted oak coppice now covers much of the site. The ruins 
of a large palace, built of enormous blocks of stone, occupy 
a terrace in a commanding situation within the circuit of the 
walls. This vast city, some four or five miles in circuoi- 
ference, appears to have been the ancient Ptena, which 
Croesus, king of Lydia, captured in his war with Cyrus. It 
was probably the capital of a powerful Hittitc empire 
before the Pht>'gian,s made their way from Europe into 
the interior of Asia Afinor and established a rival state to 
the w-cst of the Halys.‘ 

From the village of Boghaz-Keui a steep and mgged 
path leads up hill to the sanctuary, distant about a mile and 
a half to the east Here among the grey limestone 
there is a spacious natural chamber or hall of roughly 
oblong shape, roofed only by the shy. and enclo^ on three 
sides by high rocks. One of the short sides is open, and cnnoBi 
through it you look out on the broken slopes beyond and 
the more distant mountains, which make a graceful picture 
set iu a massy fiatnc. The length of the chamher is about 
a hundred feet; its breadth varies from twenty-five to fifty 
feet. A nearly level sward forms the fioor. On the right- 
hand side, as you face inward, a narrow opening in the 
rocks leads Into another but much smaller chamber, or rather 
passage, which would seem to have been the inner sanctuar>' 
or Holy of Holies. It is a romantic spot, where the deep 
shadow's of the rocks are relieved ■ by the bright foliage of 
walnut-trees and by the sight of the sky and clouds over- 
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head. On the rock-walls of both chambers arc carved the 
famous bas-reliefs. In the outer sanctuary these reliefs 
represent two great processions which defib along the two 
long sides of the chamber and meet face to face on the 
short wall at ihe inner end- The figures on the left-hand 
wall arc all men, clad for the most part in the characteristic 
llittlte costumep which consists of a high pointed cap* shoes 
with tumed-up toeSp and a tunic draw^ti in at the waist and 
falling short of the knees. The figures on the right-hand 
wall are w^omen wearing tall* square, fiat-topped bonnets 
with ribbed sides ; their long dresses fall in perpendicular 
folds to their feet* which are shod in shoes like those of the 
men. On the short wall, w-here the processions meet, the 
greater size of the central figures* as well as their postures 
and attnbutes, mark them out as divine. At the head of 
the male procession marches a bearded deity clad in the 
ordinary Hittite costume of tall pointed cap. short tunic, 
and tumed-up shoes; but his feet rest on the bowed heads 
of two men* in his right hand he holds a mace or trunchconi 
topfKrd with a knob* w^hile his extended left hand grasps a 
symbok which apparently consists of a trident surmounted 
by an oval with a cross-ban Facing him, at the head of the 
female procession, stands a goddess on a lioness or panther. 
Her costume does not differ from that of the women : her 
hair hangs down in a long plait behind ■ in her extended 
right hand she holds out an emblem to touch that of the 
god. . The shape and meaning of her emblem are obscure. 
It consists of a stem with two pairs of prohiberanees, 
perhaps leaves or branches, one above the other^ the whole 
being surmounted, like the emblem of the god, by an oval 
with a cross-bar. Under the outstretched arms of the two 
deities appear the front parts of two animals, which have 
been usually interpreted as bulls, but sometimes as goats or 
cats; each of them w^ears on its head the high conical 
Hittite cap, and its body is concealed by that of the deity. 
Inimedlately behind the goddess marches a smaller and 
apparently youthful male figure, standing like her upon a 
lioness or panther. He is beardless and wears the Hittite 
dress of high pointed cap, short tunic, and shoes w-ith 
tumed-up tocSr A crescent-hilted sword i$ girt at his side ; 
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in his kft hand he holds a double-headed axe, and k hk 
fight a stafT topped hy an armless doll with the symbol of 
the cross-banred oval Instead of a head. t 

The entrance to the smaller chamber is guarded on 
either side by the figure of a winged monster carved on the jo 
rock; the bodies of both figures arc human, but ont of 
has the head of a dog, the other the head of a lion Iti the 
inner 5anctuar>', to which this monster-guarded p^age 
leads, the wails are also carved in relief. On one side we 
see a procession of twelve men in Hittite costunie marching 
with cun-ed swords in their right hands. On the oppMite 
wall IS a colossal erect figure of a deity with a human head 
and a body curiously composed of four lions, two afevc ^ 
two below, the latter standing on tlicir heads. Ihc god 
wears the high conical Hittite hat: his face is youthful and 
beardless like that of the male figure standing on the hon«s 
in the large chamber ; and the car turned to the spectator 
is pierced with a ring. To the right of th,s deity a 
paSel cut fn the face of the rock exhibits 
figures in relief. The larger of the two figures closely 
resembles the youth on the lioness in 

His chin is beardless | he wears the same high pointed cap. 
the same short tunic, the same tumed-up shoes, the same 
crescent-hiUed sword, and he carries a simi ar adless doll 
in his right hand. But his left aim encircles the neck ot 
the smaller figure, whom he seems to clasp to h.s side m an 
attitude of protection. The smaller figure thus embraced 
by the god is dearly a priest His face is beardle^l he 
wears a^skull-cap and a long mantle ™thmg to Ins r«t 
with a sort of chasuble thrown over it The dmscenbshapcd 
hilt of a sword projects from under his mantle. The wrist 
of his right arm is clasped by the god’s left ^ 

left hand the priest holds a crook or pastoral staff which ends 
below in a curl. Both the priest and his protector are 
facing towards the llon-god. In an upper comer of the 
panel behind them is a divine emblem composed of a 
winged disc mstiug on what look like two Ionic 
whife between them appear three symtels of doubtful 
significance. The figure of the priest m this ^ostum^ 
though not in this attitude, is a familiar one; for it occurs 
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Other twice tn the outer sanctuary and is repealed twice at the 
tkSoi^tiijtt Hittite palace of Euyok, distant about four and a iialf 
pfwt Bi hours^ ride to the north-east of Bophaz-KeuL In the outer 
sanctuary at Bc^ha^-Keui \re see the priest march in^f in the 
Euyiife, procession of the menp and holding in one hand his curled 
staff, or and in the other a symbol like that of the 

goddess on the lioness: above his head appears the w^inged 
disc without the other attributes. Moreover he occupies a 
conspicuous place by himself on the right-hand ivall of the 
outer sanctuary', quite apart from the two processions^ and 
carved ou a larger scale tlian any of the other figures in them. 
Here he stands on two heapSt perhaps intended to represent 
mountains^ and he carries in his right hand the emblem of 
the winged disc supported on two Ionic columns with the 
other symbols between thetn^ except that the central symbol 
is replaced by a masculine figure wearing a pointed cap and 
a long robe decorated with a dog-tooth pattern. On one 
of the reliefs at the palace of Euyuk we see the priest with 
his characteristic dress and staff foliow'cd by a priestess, 
each of them with a hand raised as if in adoration: they arc 
approaching the image of a hull which stands on a high 
pedestal with an altar before it. Behind them a priest 
leads a flock of rams to the sacrifice* On another relief at 
Euyuk the priest, simiiariy attired and followed by a 
priestess, js approaching a seated goddess and apparently 
pouring a IlbatiDn at her feet Both these scenes doubtless 
represent acts of ivorship paid in the one case to a goddess* 
in the other to a bull.^ 
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We have still to into the meaning of the 

carvings at BoghaK-KeuL What arc these processions which th* htAd 
are meeting? Who are the personages represented? 
what are they doing? Some have thought that the scene^Bogiuir- 
IS historicaJ and commemorates a great events such as 
treaty of peace between two peoples or the marriage of a Ma be 
king's son to a king's daughter.^ But to this view it has^^^ 
been rightly objected that the attributes of the principal 
figures prove them to be divine or priestly, and that the^p^ 
scene is therefore religious or mythical rather than liisloricaL 
With regard to the two personages who head the processions 
and hold out their symbols to each other* the most probable 
opinion appears to be that they stand for the great Asiatic 
goddess of fertility and her consort* by whatever names 
these deities ^vere known, whether as Ishtar and Tam muz, 
as Aphrodite and Adonis, as Sandan and Mylitta, or as Cybele 
and Attis ; for under diverse names a similar divine couple 
was worshipped with similar rites all over Western Asia,* 

The tall llat4opped hat with perpendicular grooves which 
the goddess wears, and the lioness or panther on which she 
stand s+ remind us of the turrcled croivn and lion^drawn car 
of Cybclc, ivho was worshipped in the neighbouring land of 
Phrygia across the Halys.^ So Atargatis, the great Syrian 
goddess of Htcra polls-Bam by ce, w^as portrayed siUirig on 
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lions and wearing a towet on her bead* At Babyton, an 
image of a goddess whom the Greeks called R.hca had the 
bguies of ttvo lions standing on her knees.* 

Hut in the rock-hewn sculptures of Boghaz-Keui, who is 
the youth ivilh the tall pointed cap and double axe who 
stands on a lioness or panther immediately behind the great 
goddess? His figure is all the more remarkable because he 
is the only male who interrupts the long procession of women. 
Probably he is at once the divine son and the divine lover of 
the goddess ; for wc shall find later on that in Phry'gian 
mythology Attia united in himself both these characters.* 
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The lioness or panther on ivhkh he stands marhs his affinity 
with the goddess, who is supported by a similar animal It 
is natural that the lion-goddess should have a lion-son and a 
lion-lovco For we may take it as probable that the Oriental 
deities who are represented standing or sitting in human forni 
on the backs of Hons and other animals were originally 
indistinguishable ffein the beasts, and that the complete 
separation of the bestial from the human or divine shape was 
a consequence of that growth of knowledge and of power 
which led man In time to respect himself more and the 
brutes less. The hybrid gods of Egypt with their human 
bodies and animal heads form an intermediate stage in this 
evolution of anthropomorphic deities out of beasts. 

We may now perhaps hazard a conjecture as to 
meaning of that strange colossal figure in the inner shrine at 
Boghaz-Keui with its human head and its body composed of phL 
lions, For it is to be observed that the head of the figure is 
youthful and beardless, and that it wears a Ull pointed cap, 
thus resembling in both respects the youth with the donble- 
headed axe who stands on a lion in the outer sanctuary'. 
We may suppose that the leonine figure in the inner shrine 
sets forth the true mystic, that is, the old savage nature 
of the god who in the outer shrine presented himself to his 
worshippers in the decent semblance of a man. To the 
chosen few who were allowed to pass the monster-guarded 
portal into the Holy of Holies, the awful secret rnay have 
been revealed that their god was a lion, or rather a lion-man, 
a being in whom the bestial and human natures mysteriously 
co-existed. The reader may remember that on the rock 
beside this leonine divinity is carved a group which represents 
a god with his arm twined round the neck of his priest m an 
attitude of protection, holding one of the priests hands in 
his own. Itoth figures arc looking and stepping towards the 
lion-monster, and the god is holding out his right hand as if 
pointing to it. The scene may represent the deity revealing 
the mystery to the priest, or preparing him to act his part in 
some solemn rite for which all his strength and courage wHI 
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be needed. He seemi^ to be leading his miniater gmvardp 
comforting him with an assurance that no harm can come 
near him while the divine arm is around him and the divine 
hand clasps his. Whither is he leading him? Perhaps to 
death. The deep shadows of the rocks which fall on the 
two figures in the gloomy chasm may be an emblem of 
darker shadows soon to fall on the priest Yet still he grasps 
his pastoral staff and goes forward* as though he said, " Yea^ 
though I Avalk through the valley of the shadoiv of deaths I 
will fear no evil; for thou art with me : thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me.” 

ttw if there is any truth in these gucsscs—for they are little 

more—the three principal hgtires in the processional scene at 

Ktiii Boghaz-Keui represent the divine Falherp the divine Motherp 
and the divine Son. But we have still to ask, What are 
they doing? That they are engaged in the performance of 
some religious rite seems certain. But w'hat is it? We may 

pmj qnd conjecture that it is the rite of the Sacred ^larriagc^ and that 
the scene is copied from a ceremony which was periodically 
performed in this very place by human representatives of 
the deities.^ Indeed, the solemn meeting of the male and 
female figures at the head of their respective processions 
obviously suggests a marriage^ and has been so inter¬ 
preted by scholarsp who, however, regarded it as the 
historical w^edding of a prince and princess instead of the 
mystic union of a god and goddess, overlooking or explain¬ 
ing away the symbols of divinity which accompany the 
principal personages.* We may suppose that at Boghaz- 
Keui^ as at many other places in the interior of Asia Minor, 
the government was in the hands of a family who combined 
royal with priestly functions and personated the gods whose 
names they bore. Thus at Pcssinus in Phiy'gia, as we shall 
sise later on^ the priests of Cybele bore the name of her 
consort Attis, and doubtless represented him in the ritual. 
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[f this waa so at Boghajt-Kcui, we may surmise that the chief 
pontiff and his family annually celebrated the marns^e of 
the divine powers of fcrlilUy, the Father God and the Mother 
Goddess, for the purpose of ensuring the fruitfulness of the 
earth and the multiplication of men and beasts. 
principal parts in the ceremony would naturally be played 
L the pontiff himself and his wife, unless indeed ihcy 
preferred for good reasons to delegate the onerous duty' 
to others. That such a delegation took place js jKihaps 
sucecsted by the appearance of the ijontiff himself in a 
subordinate place in the procession, m well as by his separate 
representation in another place, as if h® ® 

surveying the ceremony from a distance. The part of the 
divine Son at the rite would fitly devolve upon one of the 
high pricst’s own offspring, who may well have been numer¬ 
ous. For it is probable that here, as elsewhere m Asia 
Minor, die htother Goddess was personated by a crow^ of 
sacred harlots,* with whom the spiritual ruler may have been 
required to consort in his character of incarnate deity. But 
if the personation of the Son of God at the rites laid a 
heavv burden of suffering on the shoulders of the actor, it is 
possible that the representative of the deity may have been 
dmwn, perhaps by lot, from among the numerous progeny 
of the consecrated courtesans; for these women, as incarna¬ 
tions of the Mother Goddess, were probably supposed to 
transmit to their offspring some portion of their own divmi^-. 
Be that as it may. if the three principal ® 

processional scene at Boghaz-Kcui arc indeed the Father, 
the Mother, and the Son. the remarkable position assigned 
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to the third of them in the? procession, where he walks 
behind his Mother alone in the procession of w*omcn* appears 
to indicate that he was supposed to be more ctosety akin to 
her than to his Father. From this again vve may con- 
jecturally infer that mother-kin rather than father-kin w^ 
the rule which regulated descent among the Hittites, 


I S* Sam/iift tjftd at Ti^rsns 

Whatever may be thoygl^t of these speculations, one thing 
seems fairly clear and certain. The figure which I have called 
the divine Son at Boghaa-Keui is identical with the god San- 
dan, who appears on the pyre at Tarsus, In both personages 
the costume, the attribntesp the attitude are the same. Both 
represent a man clad in a short tunic with a tall pointed cap 
on his head, a sword at his side, a double-headed axe in his 
hand, and a lion or panther under his feet,^ Accordingly, if 
we arc right in identifying him as the divine Son at Bogbaz- 
Kcui, wc may conjecture that under the name of Sandan he 
bore the same character at Tarsus. Tise conjecture squares 
perfectly with the title of Hercules, which the Greeks 
bestow^ on Sandan ; for Hercules was the son of Zeus^ the 
great father-god* Moreover, we have seen that the Baal of 
Tarsus, with the grapes and the corn in his hand, was 
assimilated to Zeus.^ Thus it would appear that at Tarsus 
as at Boghaz-Keui there was a pair of deities a divine Father 
and a divine Son, whom the Greeks identified with Zeus 
and Hercules respectively. If the Baal of Tarsus was a god 
of fertility, as his attributes clearly imply, his Identification 
with Zeus would be natural, since it was Zeus who, in the 
belief of the Greeks, sent the fertilising rain from heaven.* 
And the identification of Sandan with Hercules would be 
equally naturalp since the lion and the death on the pyre 
were features common to both. Our conelusion then Is that 
it was the divine Son, the lion-god, who was burned in effigy 
or in the person of a human representative at Tarsus, and 
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perhaps at Sioghas-Kcui, Somitic parallels sugefist that the 
victim who played the part of the Son of God in the aei>' 
fumaee ought in strietnoas to be the king'a son. Biit no 
doubt in later tirnca an effigy would be aubstituteJ for the 
man. 


g (S. Prits/fy Kings of Oihs 

Unfortunately've know next to nothing of the kings and 
priests of Tarsus. In Greek times we hear of an Epicurean Hcreuki 
philosopher of the city. Lysias by name, who was elected bj- m 
his fellow-citkens to the office of Crown-wearer, that is, to 
the priesthood of Hercules. Once raised to that dignity, he 
would not lay it down again, but played the part of tyrant, 
wearing a while robe edged with purple, a costly cloak, while 
shoes, and a golden wreath of laurel He truckled to the 
mob by distributing among them the property of the w'calthy, 
while he put to death such as refused to oiwn their money¬ 
bags to him.* Though we cannot distinguish in this account 
between the legal and the illegal exercise of authority, yet 
we may safely infer that the priesthood of Hercules, that is 
of Sand an, at Tarsus continued down to late times to be 
an office of great dignity and power, not unworthy to be 
held in earlier times by the kings themselves. Scanty as is 
our mfprmattqn as to the kings of Cilida^ we hear of two 
whose names appear lo indicate that they stood in some £»nd«i 
special relation to the divine Sand an. One of them was 
Sandu'arri, lord of Kiindi and Siau, which, have been identi¬ 
fied with Anchiale and Sis in Cilicia.* The other was 
Sanda-sarme, who gave his daughter in marriage to Ashur- 
banipal, king of Assyria,* Tt would be in accordance with 
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analogy if the kings of Tarsus formeriy held the priesthood 
of Sandan and claimed to represent him in their own person. 

We know that the whole of Western or Mountainous 
Cilicia was ruled by kings w^ho eombiTicd the regal office 
with the priesthood of 2cus, or rather of a native deity 
whoTTi^ like the Baal of Tarsus^ the Greeks assimiratod to 
their own Zeus, These priestly potentates had their seat 
at Olba, and most of them bore the name either of Tcuccr 
or of Ajax^^ but we may suspect that these appelJations are 
merely Greek dtslortions of native Cilician names, Teucer 
(TVw^™) may be a corruption of Tark^ Trok* Tarku, or 
Troko, all of which occur in the names of Ciiician priesls 
and kings. At all events^ it is ivorthy of notice that one, 
if not two, of these priestly Teucers had a father called 
Tarkuaris,* and that in a Jong list of priests who served 
Zeus at the Cor>"cian cave, not many miles from Oiba, the 
names Tarkuaris^ Tarkumbios, Tarkimos, Trokoarbasis, and 
TrokombigrerniSp besides many other obviously native names, 
occur side by side with Teucer and other purely Greek 
appetSationSr^ In like manner the TeucridSi ivho traced 
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their descent from Zeus and reigned at Sal amis in Cyprus/ 
may welt have been a nature dynasty, who concocted a 
Greek pedigree for themselves in the days when Greek 
civilisation was fashionable. The legend which attributed 
the foundation of the Cyprian Satamia to Teucer, son of 
Telamon, appears to be late and nnknow^n to Homer/ Cwmi 
Moreover, a cruel form of human sacrifice which 
practised in the city down to historical times savours 
rather of Oriental barbarity than of Greek humanity^ Led and irsuxs 
or driven by the youths, a man ran thrice round the altar; 
then the priest stabbed him m the throat with a spear and 
burned his body whole on a hcaped~up pyre* The sacrifice 
was onered in the month of Aphrodite to Diomedet who 
along ivith Agraulus, daughter of Cccrops, had a temple at 
Sal am is. A temple of Athena stood within the same 

sacred enclosure, [t is said that m oldeo times the sacrifice 
was offered to Agraulus, and not to Diomede. According 
to another account it was instituted by Teucer in honour of 
Zeus. However that may have been, the barbarous custom 
lasted down to the reign of Hadrian, when Diphitus, king of 
Cyprus, abolished or rather mitigated it by substituting the 
sacrifice of an ox for that of a man.* On the hypothesis here 
suggested wc must suppose that these Greek names of divine 
or heroic figures at the Cyprian Salamis covered more or less 
similar figures of the Asiatic pantheon. And In the Salaminian 
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burnt-sacrifice of a man we may perhaps detect the original 
form of the ceremony which in historical times appears to 
have been performed upon an image of Sandan or Hercules 
at Tarsus. When an ox was sacrificed instead of a man^ 
the old sacrificial rites would naturally continue to be ob¬ 
served in all other respects exactly as beforo; the animal 
would be led thrice round the altar^ stabbed with a spear+ 
and burned on a pyre. Now at the Syrian iiierapolia the 
greatest festival of the year bore the name of the Pyre or ” 
the Torch* It was held at the beginning of spring* Great 
trees were then cut down and planted in the court of the 
temple: sheep, goats, birds, and other creatures were hung 
upon them i sacrificial victims were led round! then fire 
was set to the whole, and everything was consumed in the 
flamesL.* perhaps here also the burning of animaLs tvas a 
substitute for the burning of men. When the practice of 
human sacrifice becomes too revolting to humanity to be 
tolerated, its abolition b commonly effected by substituting 
either animals or images for living men or women. At 
Sal amis certain ly, and perhaps at Hicrapolis, the substitutes 
were animals : at Tarsus, if I am rights they were images. 
In this connection the statement of a Greek writer as to the 
ivorship of Adonis in Cyprus deserves attention^ He says 
that as Adonis had been honoured by Aphrodite, the 
Cyprians after his death cast live doves on a pyre to him, 
and that the birds, flying aivay from the flames, fell into 
another pyre and were consumed** The statement seems to 
be a description of an actual custom of burning doves In^ 
sacrifice to Adonia- Such a mode of honouring him would 
be very remarkable, since doves were commonly sacred to 
his divine mistress Aphrodite or Astarte. For example, at 
the Syrian Mierapolis, one of the chief seats of her wofship+ 
these birds were so holy that they might not even be 
touched^ If a man inadvertently touched a dove, he w^ 
unclean or tabooed for the rest of the day* Hence the 
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birds, never being molested, were so tame that they lived 
with the people in their houses, and commonly picked up 
their food fearlessly on the ground,* Can the burning of 
the sacred bird of Aphrodite in the Cyprian worship of 
Adonis have been a substitute for the burning of a sacred 
man vrho xiersonated the lover of the goddess ? 

If, a-s many scholars think, Tark or Tarku was 
name, or part of the name, of a great Hittitc deity, some- t«™* 
times identified as the god of the sky and the lightning,* we 
may conjecture that Tark or Tarku was the native name of 
the god of 0:ba, whom the Greeks called Zeus, and that 
priestly kings who bore the name of Teucer represented 
the god Tark or Tarku in their own persons. This con¬ 
jecture IS con finned by the observation that Olba, the ancient 
name of the city^ is itself merely a Grecised form of Oura^ 
the name w'hich the place retains to this day+* The situa- 
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tion of Ihe town, morCMJver, speEiks strongly in favour of the 
view that it was from the bcgitining an abonginal settle¬ 
ment, though in after days, like so many other Asiatic cities^ 
it took on a varnish of Greek culture^ For it stood remote 
from the sea on a lofty and barren tableland, with a rigorous 
winter climate, in the highlands of Cilicia, 

Great indeed is the contrast between the bleak windy 
uplands of Western or Hugged Cilicia* as tlie ancients called 
it^ and the soft luxuriant lowiands of Eastern Cilicia* where 
winter Ls almost unknown and summer annually drives the 
population to seek in the cool air of the mountains a refuge 
from the intolerable heat and deadly fevers of the plains. 
Tn Weaterrt Cilicia, on the other hand, a lofty tableland, 
ending in a high sharp edge on the coast, rises steadily 
inland till it passes gradually into the chain of heights 
which divide it from the interior. Looked at from the sea 
it resembles a great blue wave swelling in one uniform 
sweep till its crest breaks into foam in the distant snow^s of 
the Taurus. The surface of the tableland is almost eveiy"- 
where rocky and overgrown^ in the inten^als of the rocks, 
with dense, thorny, almost Impenetrable scrub. Only here 
and there in a hoi low or glen the niggardly soil allows of 
a patch of cultivation ; and here and there fine oaks and 
planes, tow'cring over the brushwood^ clothe with a richer 
foliage the depth of the valleys. None but n'andcrlng 
herdsmen with thejr flocks now maintain a precarious 
existence in this rocky wilderness. Yet the mined towns 
which stud the country prove that a dense population lEved 
and throve here in antiquity, while numerous remains of 
wine-presses and wine-vats bear witness to the successful 
cultivation of the grape. The chief cause of the present 
desolation is lack of ivater; for wells are few and brackish* 
perennial streams hardly exist, and the ancient aqueducts, 
which once brought life and fertility to the land* have long 
been suffered to fall Into disrepair. 

But for ages together the ancient inhabitants of these 
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uplands earned their bread by less reputable means than 
the toil of the hasbandman and the vinedresser. They 
were buccaneers and slavers, scouring the high seas with 
their galleys and retiring with their booty to the in¬ 
accessible fastnesses of their mountains. In the decline of 
Greek power all over the East the pirate communities 
of Cilicia grew into a formidable state, recruited by gangs 
of desperadoes and broken men who docked to it from all 
sides. The holds of these robbers may still be seen perched 
on the brink of the profound ravines which cleave the tableland 
at frequent intervals. With their w'alls of massive masonry, 
their towers and battlements, overhanging dizay depths, 
they are admlrablj' adapted to bid defiance to the pursuit 
of justice. In antiquity the dark forests of cedar, which 
clothed much of the country and supplied the pirates with 
timber for their ships, must have rendered access to these 
fastnesses still more difficult The great gorge of the 
Lamas River, which cats its ivay like a sheet of forked 
lightning into the heart of the mountains, is dotted every 
few miles with fortified towns, some ^ them still magnificent 
in their mins, dominating sheer cliffs ntgh above the stream. 

They are now- the haunt only of the ibex and the bear. 

Each of these communities had its own crest or badge, 
which may still be seen carved on the comers of the 
mouldering towers.. No doubt, too, it blazoned the same 
crest on the hull, the sails, or the streamers of the galley 
which, manned with a crew of ruffians, it sent out to prey 
upon the rich merchantmen in the Golden Sea, as the 
corsaira called the highw-ay of commerce between Crete 
and Africa. 

A staircase cot in the rock connects one of these mined 
ca.stlcs with the river in the glen, a thousand (ect below, 

But the steps are worn and dangerous, indeed impassable, ciiwia. 
You may go for miles along the edge of these stupendous 
cliffs before you find a way dowm. The paths keep on the 
heights, for in many of its reaches the gully affords no 
foothold even to the agile nomads who alone roam these 
solitudes. At evening the winding course of the river may 
be traced for a long distance by a mist which, a.s the heat of 
the day declines, rises like steam from the deep gorge and 
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suspended in <t ivavy line of lleecy cloud above it. 
But even more imposing than the ravine of the Lamas is 
the terrific gorge known as the S/jf/frfw or DeviFs Glen 
near the Cor>-cian cave. Prodigious walls of rock, glowing 
in the intense sunlight black in the shadow^ and spanned 
by a summer sky of the deepest blue^ hem in the dr^' bed 
of a winter torrent, ciioked with rocks and tangled with 
thickets of evergreens, among which the oleanders with their 
slim stalks* delicate taper leaves, and bunches of crimson 
blossom stand out conspicuous,* 

The ruins of Olba, among the most extensive and 
remarkable in Asia Minor, were discovered in i S 90 by 
Mr, J, Theodore Bent, But three years before another 
English tmvellcr had caoght a distant view of its battle¬ 
ments and towers outlined against the sky like a city of 
enchantment or dreams.* Standing at a height of nearly 
SIX thousand feet abo\^e the sea, the upper town commands 
a free, though somewhat uniform^ prospect for immense 
diistances in all directions. The sea is just visible far away 
to the south. On these heights the winter is long and 
severe. Snow lies on the ground for monthSp No Greek 
would have chosen such a site for a city^ so bleak and chilh 
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so far from blue water; but it served well for a fastness of 
brigands. Deep gotges^ one of them filled for to lies with 
tombs, surround it on all sides, rendering fortification walls 
superfluous. But a great square tower, four stones high, 
rises conspicuous on the hill, forming a landmark and 
earning for this upper town the native name of Jebtl fltsssr^ 
or the rilountaln of the Castle. A Gr«k inscription cut 
on the tower proves that it was built by Tcuccr, son of 
Tarkuaris, one of the priestly potentates of 011 m. Ainong 
other remains of public buildings the most notable are forty- 
tall Corinthian columns of the great temple of Olbian ^cus. 
Though coarse in style and conoded by long exposure ^o 'l^ 
frost and snow, these massive pillars, towering above 
ruins, produce an imposing effecL That the temple 
which they formed part belonged indeed to Olbian ^us is 
shown by a Greek inscription found within the sacred area, 
which recoitis that the pent-houses on the inner side of the 
boundary wall ivere built by King Seleucus x\icator and re- 
Dciired for Olbian Zeus by the ^at high-priest Teuccr, son 
of ZeRophancs>*^ About two hundred yafds from this ffreat 
temple are standing five elegant granite columns of a small 
temple dedicated to the goddess Fortune. Further, the 
remains of two theatres and many other public 
attest the former splendour of this mountain city. An arched 
colonnade, of which some Corinthian columns are standing 
with their architraves, ran through the town; and an 
ancient paved road, lined with tomba and ruins, leads dowm 
hill to a lower and smaller city two or three miles distant 
It is this lower town which retains the ancient name of 
Oura, Here the principal ruins hccupy an isolated fir^lad 
height hounded by two narrow ravines full of rock-cut 
tombs. Below the town the ravines unite and form a fine 
gorge, down which the old road passed seaviard. 
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Nothing yet found at Olba throws light on the nature of 
the god who WBS worshipped there under the Greek name 
of Zeus, But at two places near the coast, distant only 
some fourteen or fifteen miles from Olba, a deity also called 
Zeus by the Greeks was revered in natural surroundings 
of a remarkable kind» which must have stood m close 
relation with the worship, and are therefore fitted to 
tUustralc it. In both places the features of the landscape 
are of the same general cast, and at one of them the god 
was definitely identified with the Zeus of OIbn. The 
country here consists of a tableland of calcareous rock rent 
at inter\^a]s by those great chasms which are so charBCteristic 
of a limestone formation. Similar fissures, with the 
accompaniment of streams or rivers which pour into them 
and vanish under ground, are frequent in Greece, and may be 
observed in our own country near Ingleborough in Yorkshire. 
Fossil bones of extinct animabare often found embedded in 
the stalagmite or breccia of limestone caves. For example, 
the famous Kent's Hole near Torquay contained hones of 
the mammoth, rhinoceros, lion^ hyaenap and bear; and red 
osseous brecciasp charged with the bones of quadrupeds 
which have long disappeared from EuropCp are common in 
almost all the countries bordering on the Mediterranean.^ 
Western Cilicia is richer in Miocene deposits than any other 
part of Anatolia, and the limestone gorges of the coast near 
Olba are crowded with fossil o^^sters, corals, and other shells.* 
Here, too, within the space of five miles the limestone 
plateau is rent by three great chasms, which Greek religion 
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associated with Zeus and Typhon. One of these fissures is 
the celebrated Coiyctan cave. 

To visit this spotj invested with ihc double charm 
natural beauty and Icgcndaiy renown, you start from the 
dead Ciliciati city of Corycus on the sea, with its ruined 
walls, tow'crs, and churches, its rock'hew'n houses and 
cisterns, its shattered mole, its island-fortress, still im^sing 
in decay* V^iewed from the sea, this part of the Cilician 
coast, willi its long succession of w'hitc ruins, relieved by the 
dark wooded bills behind, presents an appearance of 
populousncss and splendour* But a nearer approach reveals 
the nakedness and desolation of the once prosperous land. 
Following the shore westward from Corycus for about an 
hour you come to a pretty cove enclosed by wooded heights, 
where a spring of pure cold water bubbles up close to the 
.sea, giving to the spot its name of Tatltt^su, or the Sweet 
Water, From this bay a steep ascent of about a mile along 
an ancient paved road leads inland to a plateau* Hcrt^Ti*^ 
threading your way through a labyrinth or petrified sea of^,^ 
jagged calcareous rocks, you suddenly find youisclf on the 
brink of a vast chasm which yawns at j'our feet. This is 
the Corj’cian cave. In reality it Is not a cave hut an 
immense hollow or trough in the plateau, of oval shape 
and perhaps half a mile in circumference. The cliffs which 
enclose it vary from one hundred to mcr two hundred feet 
in depth. Its uneven bottom slopes throughout its whole 
length from north to south, and is covered by a thick jungle 
of trees and shrubs—myrtles, pomegranates, caiobs. and 
many more, kept always fresh and green by rivulctsh, under¬ 
ground water, and the shadow' of the great cliffs. A single 
narrow path leads down into its depths. The way is long 
and rough, but the deeper you descend the denser grows the 
vegetation, and it is under the dappled shade of whispering 
leaves and with the purling of brooks in your cars that you 
at last reach the bottom. The saffron which of old grew here 
among the bushes is no longer to be found, though it still 
flourishes in the surrounding district This luxuriant bottom, 
with its rich verdure, its refreshing moisture, its grateful 
shade, is called Faradise by the wandering herdsmen. They 
1 Fr. Beaufortp (London^ l 8 l 7 )p VP* 
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tether their camels and p^tsture their goats in it and come 
hither in tlie late summer to gather the ripe pomegranates. 
At the sQUtliem and deepest end of this great diff-eneircled 
hollow you come to the cavern proper. The ruins of a 
B>icantiiie church, which repbeed a heathen temple, partly 
block tlie entrance^ Inwards the cave descends with a 
gentle slope into the bowels of the earth. The old path 
paved with polygonal masonry still runs through it^ but 
soon disappears under sand. At about two hundred feet 
from its mouth the cave comes to an end, and a tremendous 
roar of subterranean water is heard. By crawling on all 
fours you may reach a small pool arched by a dripping 
stalactite-hung roof, but the stream which makes the 
deafening din is invisible. It w^ otherwise in antiquity. 
A river of clear water burst from the rock^ but only to 
vanish again into a chasm. Such changes in the course 
of streama arc common in countries subject to earth¬ 
quakes and to the disruption caused by volcanic agency. 
The ancients believed tliat this mysterious cavern was 
haunted ground. In She rumble and roar of the waters 
they seemed to hear the clash of cy^mbals touched by hands 
divine.^ 

If now, quitting the cavemp vi-c return by the same path 
to the summit of the cliffs, wc shall find on the plateau the 
ruins of a town and of a temple at the ivestem edge of the 
great Corycian chasm. The wall of the holy precinct iivas 
built within a few* foct of the precipices^ and llic sancluar)' 
must have stood right over the actual cave and its 
subterranean waters. In later times the temple was 
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converted into a Christian church, liy puliing down a 
portion of the sacred edifice Mr, Bent had the good fortune 
to discover a Greek inscription containing a long list of 
names, probably those of the priests who superintended the 
worship. One name which meets us frequently in the list 
is Zas, and it is tempting to regard this as merely a 
dialectical form of Zegs. If that were so, the priests who 
bore the name might be supposed to person ate the god. 

But many strange and harbarous^looking names, evidently 
foreign, occur in the list, and Zas may be one of them. 
However, it b certain that Zeus was worshipped at the 
CoT>’cian cave : for about half a mile from it, on the summit 
of a hill, are the ruins of a larger temple, which an 
inscription proves to have beim dedicated to Corycian 
Zeus.’ 

But Zeus, or whatever native deity masqueraded under 
his name, did not reign alone in the deep dell. gLmi 

dreadful being haunted a still more a^vfut abyss which opens Typlwn, 
in the ground only a hundred yards to the cast of the great 
Corycian chasm. It is a circular cauldron, about a quarter 
of a mile in circumference, resembling the Corycian chasm 
in its general character, but smaller, deeper, and far more 
terrific in appearance. Its sides overhang and stalactites 
droop from them. There is no way down into it The 
only mode of reaching the bottom, which is covered with 
vegetation, would be to be lowered at the end of a long 
rope. The nomads call this chasm Purgatory, lo distinguish 
it from the other which they name I’aradisc. They say 
that there is a sublcnranean passage between the two, and 
that the smoke of a fire kindled in the Corycian cave may 
be curling out of the other. The one anesfint writer 
who oxprcstply motitions this ^cond snd more grisly cav'crii 
is Mela, who says that it was the lair of the giant Typhon, 
and that no animal let down into it could live.* Aeschylus 
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puts into thcr mouth of Promethems an account of "the 
earth-bom Typhon^ dweller in Cicillan caves, dread monsterp 
hundred-headed,” who in his pride rose up against the gods^ 
hissing destruction from his dreadful jaws, while from his 
Gorgon eyes the lightning flashed. Hut him a flaming levin 
boitt Crashing from heaven, smote to the very hearty and 
now he lies, shrivelled and scorchedp under the weight of 
Etna by the narrow sea. Yet one day he will belch a fiery 
hailj a boiling angry flood, rivers of flame, to devastate the 
fat Sicilian fieldsL.* This poetical description of the monster, 
confirmed by a similar passage of Pindar^* clearly proves 
that Typhon was conceived as a personificatJon of those 
active volcanoes which spout fire acid smoke to heaven as 
if they would assail the celestial godsp The Corycian 
caverns are not volcanic, but the ancienls apparently regarded 
them as such, else they would hardly have made them the 
den of Typhon. 

According to one legend Typhon was a monsterp half 
man and half brute, begotten in Cilicia by Tartarus upon 
the goddess Earth. The upper part of him was human^ but 
from the loins dowmward he was an enormous snake. In 
the battle of the gods and giants, which was fought out in 
Egypt, Typhon hugged Zeus in his snaky coils, wrested 
from him his crooked sw'ordp and with the blade cut the 
sinews of the god's hands and feet Then taking him on 
his back he conveyed the mutilated deity across the sea to 
Cilicia^ and deposited him in the Corycian cave. Here, too* 
he hid the severed sinews, wrapt in a bear's skin. But 
Hermes and Aegipan contrived to steal the missing thews 
and restore them to their divine owner. Thus made whole 
and strong again, Zeus pelted his beaten adversary with 
thunderbolts, drove him from place to place, and at last 
ovcrw^helmed him under Mount Etna. And the spots where 
the hissing bolts fell are still marked by jets of flame.* 

Tt is possible that the discovery of fossil bones of large 
extinct animals may have helped to localise the story of the 
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giant at ihc Coiyciau cave. Sucti bones, as tve have seen, 
are often found in limestone caverns, and the limestone 
gorges of Cilicia arc in fact rich in fossils. The Arcadians 
laid the scene of the battle of the gods and the giants in the 
plain of Megalopolis, where many bones of mammoths have 
come to light, and where^ moreover, flames have been seen 
to burst from the earth and even to bum for years,' These 
natural conditions would easily suggest a fable of giants 
who had fought the gods and had been slain by thunder¬ 
bolts ; the smouldering earth or jets of flame w'ould be 
regarded as the spots W'hcrc the divine lightnings had struck 
the ground. Hence the Arcadians sacrificed to thunder and 
lightning.* Jn Sicily, too, great quantities of bones of 
mammoths, elephants, hippopotamuses, and other animats 
long extinct in the island have been found, and have been 
appealed to with confidence by patriotic Sicilians as con¬ 
clusive evidence of the gigantic stature of their ancestors or 
predecessors.* These remains of huge unwieldy creatures 
which once trampled through the jungle or splashed in the 
rivers of Sicily may have contributed with the fires of Etna 
to build np the story of giants imprisoned under the volcano 
and vomiting smoke and flame from its crater. " Talcs of 
giants and monsters, which stand in direct contact with the 
finding of great fossil bones, are scattered broadcast over the 
mythology of the world. Huge bones, found at Funto 
Santa Elena, in the north of Guayaquil, have served as a 
foundation for the story of a colony of giants who dwelt 
there. The whole area of the Pampas is a great sepulchre 
of enormous extinct animals i no wonder that one great 
plain should be called the ' Field of the giants,* and that 
such names as ‘ the hill of the giant,* ' the stream of the 
animal.* should be guides to the geologist in his search for 
fossil bones." * 

About five miles to the north-east of the Coryoan 
caverns, but divided from them b)' many deep gorges and 
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impassable rocks, is another and very similar chasm. It 
may be reached in about an hour and a quarter from the 
^a by an ancient paved road, which ascends at first very 
steeply and then gently through bush-clad and wooded hills. 
Thus you come to a stretch of level ground cov'crcd with 
the well-preserved ruins of an ancient town. Remains of 
fortresses constructed of polygonal masonry, stately churches, 
and many houses, together with iiumcrous tombs and reliefs, 
finely chisel ted in the calcareous limestone of the neighbour¬ 
hood, bear witness to the extent and importance of the place. 
Yet it ia mentipned by no onciciiit writer. Inscriptions prove 
that its name was Kanyteldeis or Kanylclidcls, which still 
survives in the modern form oif Ranidiwan. The great 
chasm opens in the very heart of the city. So crowded are 
the ruins that you do not perceive the abyss till you are 
within a few yards of it. It is alnriost a complete circle, 
about a quarter of a mile wide, three-quarters of a mile in 
circumference, and uniformly two hundred fcct or more in 
depth. The cliffs go sheer down and remind the traveller 
of the great quarries at Syracuse. Rut like the Coryeian 
caves, the larger of which it closely resembles, the huge 
fissure is natural; and its bottom, like theirs, is overgrown 
with trees and vegetation. Two ways led down into it in 
antiquity, both cut through the rock. One of them w'as a 
tunnel, which is now obstructed; the other is still open. 
Remains of columns and hewn .stones in the bottom of the 
chasm seem to show that a temple once stood there. But 
there is no cave at the foot of the cliffs, and no stream Hows 
in the deep hollow or can be heard to rumble underground. 
A mined tower of polygonal masonry, w*hich stands on the 
southern edge of the chasm, bears a Greek inscription stating 
that it was dedicated to Olbian Zeus by the priest Teuccr, 
son of Tarknaris. The letters arc beautifully cut in the style 
of the third century before Christ. VVe may infer that at 
the time of the dedtcation the town belonged to the priestly 
kings of Olba, and that the great chasm was sacred to 
Olbian Zeus.' 

I 1. T. Itrtll. ■* Explorttian* in I1S90) pp-+48 Jy.! iV., “ A Jmmwy 
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What, ihcn, was the character of ihc god who w as 
worshipped under the name of Zeus at these two great 
natural chasms? The depUt of the fissures, 
suddenly and as it were without warning in the midst of 
a plateau, was well fitted to impress and awe llic spectator ; 
and the sight of the rank evergreen vegetation at ihcitp^ur 
bottom, fed by rivulets or underground water, must 
presented a striking contrast to the grey, barren, rocky scBbodiffli 
wilderness of the surrounding tableland. Such a spot’^|J|^' 
must have seemed to simple folk a paradise, a garden of *Aiir. 
God, the abode of higher powers who caused the wilder¬ 
ness to blossom, if not ivith roses, at least with myrtles 
and pomegranates for man, and with grass and underwood 
for his Hocks. So to the Semite, as we saw, the Baal of 
the land is he who fertilises it by subterranean water 
rather than by rain from the sky. and who therefore dwells 
in the depths of earth rather than in the height of heaven. 

In rainless countries the sky-god is deprived of one of the 
principal functions which he discharges in cool cloudy 
climates like that of Europe. He has, in fact, little or 
nothing to do with the water-supply, and has therefore 
small excuse for levying a water-rate on his worshipi^rs. 

Not, indeed, that Cilicia is rainless ; but in countries border¬ 
ing on the Mediterranean the drought is almost unbroken 
through the long months of summer. Vegetation then 
withers: the face of nature is scorched and brown: most 
of the rivers dry up ; and only their white stony beds, 
hot to the foot and darling to the eye, remain to tell 
where they flowed It is at such seasons that a green 
hollow, a shady rock, a murmuring stream, are welcomed 
by the wanderer in the South with a joy and wonder 
which the untravcllcd Northerner can hardly imagine, 

Never do the broad slow rivers of England, with their 
winding reaches, their grassy banks, their grey willows 
mirrored with the soli English sky in the placid stream, 
appear so beautiful as when the traveller views them for 
the first time after leaving behind him the aridity, the 
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heal, the hltndin^ ^larc of the white S£»uthcrn landscape, 
set in seas and skies of caemlcan blue. 

AD^!c^fi3f Wc may take it,, then^ as probable that the god of the 

C«r>^ri Corycian and Olbian caverns was^ worshipped as a source 
uidOibuMof fertility. In antiquity, when the river, which now roars 
underground^ still burst from the rock in the Corycian 
cavcp the scene must have resembled Ibreez, where the god 
Adwiii. of the com and ihc vine was adored at the source of the 
stream ; and we may compare the vale of Adonis in thc^ 
Lebanon, where the divinity who gave his name to the river 
was revered at its foaming cascades. The three landscapes 
had in common the elements of luxuriant vegeUtLon and 
copious streams leaping fult-born from the rock. We shall 
hardly err in supposing that these features lihaped the con¬ 
ception of the deities who were supposed to haunt the 
favoured spotSL At tJie Coi^'cian cave the existence of a 
second chasm, of a frowning and awful aspect, might well 
suggest the presence of an evil being who lurked in it and 
sought to undo the beneficent work of the good god* Thus 
we should have a fable of a conflict between the two, a 
battle of Zeus at^d Typhon, 

TmjEodj On the whole we conclude that the Olbtan Zeus, 
worshipped at one of these great limestone chasms, and 
iitthcrni^d clearly identical in nature with the Corycian Zeus, was 
also identical with the Baal of Taj'sus, the god of the corn 
^tand who in his turn can hardly be separated from 

SajKEflT^ of &<>d of IbrcciL If my conjecture la right the native 
TftTJtL-L name of the Olbiau Zeus was Tark or Trok* and the priestly 

Teucers of Olba represented him in their own persons^ On 
that hypothesis the Olblan priests w'ho bore the name of 
Ajax embodied another native deity of unknown name, 
perhaps the father or the son of Tark. A comparison of 
the coin-types of Tarsus with the Hittite monuments of 
Ibrce? and IkighaK-Keui led us to the conclusion that the 
people of Tarsus w^orshipped at least two distinct gods, a 
father and a son, the father-god being kno%vn to the Semites 
as Baal and to the Greeks as Zeus, while the son was catted 
Sandan by the natives, but Hercules by the Greeks. We 
may surmise that at Otba the names of Teucer and Ajax 
designated two gods who corresponded in type to the two 
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gods of Tarsus; and if the lesser figure at Ibrecz, who 
appears in an attitude of adoration before the deity of 
the com and the vine, could be interpreted as the divine 
Son in presence of the divine Father, tve should have in all 
three places the same pair of deities, represented probably 
in the flesh by successive generations of priestly kings. But 
the evidence is far too slender to justify us in advancing this 
hypothesis as anything more than a bare conjecture* 


§ S. Ciiitian Goddesses 

So far, the Cilician deities discussed have been males 
wc have as yet found no trace of the great Mother Goddess pfOmiTUPPl 
who plays so important a part in the religion of Cappadocia 
and Phry gia, beyond the great dividing range of the Taurua. 

Yet we may suspect that she was not unknown in Cilicia, 
though her ivorship certainly seems to have been far less 
prominent there than in the centre of Asia Minor, The 
difference may perhaps be interpreted as evidence that 
mother-kin and hence the predominance of Mother 
Goddesses survived in the bleak highlands of the interior, 
long after a genial climate and teeming soil had fostered 
the growth of a higher civilisation, and with it the advance 
from female to male kinship, in the rich lowlands of Cilicia. 

Be that as it may, Cilician goddesses with or withont a male 
partner arc known to have been revered in various parts of 
the country. 

Thus at Tarsus itself the goddess'Atheh was worshipi^ 
along with IJaal; their effigies are engraved on the same coins 
of the city. She is represented wearing a veil and scal^ upon gnnw of 
a lion, with her name in Aramaic letters engraved beside her. tmhh. 
Hence it would seem that at Tarsus, as at Boghaz-Keui, 

Father God mated with a lion-goddess like the Phrygian , 
Cybcle or the Syrian Atargatis. Now the name Ata^atis AwrsAU*. 
is a Greek rendering of the Aramaic ‘Athar- atheh, a com¬ 
pound word which includes the name of the goddess of 
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Tarsus^.^ Thus in tiaine as well as in attributes the female 
partner of the Haal of Tarsus appears lo correspond to 
Atargatis the Syrian Mother Goddess whose image^ seated 
on a lion or lions, was worshipped with great pomp and 
splendour at Hierapolis - Bambyce near the Euphraics,^ 
May \v(s go a step farther and find a correspondence 
between the Baal of Tarsus and the husband-god of 
Atargatis at Hlerapolis-Bambyce? That husband-godt 
the Baal of Tarsus^ was identifidd by the Greeks with Zeust 
and Lucian tells us that the resemblance of his image to the 
images of Zeus was in all respects unmistakable Hut his 
image, unlike those of Zeus, was seated upon bulls.^ In 
point of fact he was probably Hadad, the chief male god 
of the Syrians, who is supposed to have been a god of 
thunder and fertility ; for his image at l-ienopotis grasped in 
his left hand a thunderbolt and ears of corn^^ and at Zcnjirli 
he is represented with a bearded human head and horns, the 
emblem of strength and fertilEty.^ Now we hav-c seen that 
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the god of Ibrcfiij whose attributes tally with those of the 
Baal of Tarsus, wears a cap adorned with bull's horns ; ’ 
that the Father God at Bogha?-Keui, meeting the Mother 
Goddess on her lioness, is attended by an animal which 
according to the usual interpretation is a bull;* and that 
the bull itself w'as worshipped, apparently as an embleni of 
fertility, at Euyuh near Boghar.-Keui* Thus at Tarsus and 
Boghat-Keui, as at IlicrapoHs-Bambycc, the Father God and 
the Mother Goddess would seem to have had as their sacred 
animals or cmbicms the bull and the lion respcctivelj'. 

In later times, under Greek influence, the goddess wasJobi«^ 
apparently exchanged for, or converted into, the Fortune 
of the Citj', %vho appears on coins of Tarsus as a seated 
woman with veiled and turreted head, grasping ears of com of 

and a poppy in her hand. Her lion is gone, but a trace of 
him perhaps remains on a coin which exhibits the throne of 
the goddess adorned with a lion's leg/ In general it would 
seem that the goddess Fortune, who figures commonly m 
the guardian of cities tn the Greek East, especially in 
Syria, was nothing but a disguised form of Gad, the 
Semitic god of fortune or luck, who, though the exigencies 
of grammar required him to be masculine, is supposed to 
have been often merely a special aspect of the great goddess 
Astarte or Atargatis conceived as the patroness and protector 
of towns,* In Oriental religion such jwrmuLations or com¬ 
binations need not surprise us. To the gods all things arc 
possible. In Cyprus the goddess of love wore a beard/ and 
Alexander the Great sometimes disported himself in the 
costume of Artemis, while at other times he ransacked the 
divine wardrobe to figure In the garb of Hercules, of Hermes, 
and of Ammon/ The change of the goddc&s 'Atheh of 
Tarsus into Gad or Fortune would be easy if we suppose 
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thftt she was known as G!id*'AtlM!h, ** Luck of Athch* w hich 
occurs as a Semitte personal name,' In Hkc manner ihe 
goddess of Fortune at Otba, who had her small temple 
beside the great temple of Zeus* may have been originally 
the consort of the native god Tark or Tarku. 

Tbc Another town in Cilicia where an Oriental god and 

goddess appear to have been worshipped together was Malliis. 
Tlie city was built on a height in the great Cilician plain 

CiiSi*" near the mouth of the river Pyraraus* Its coins exhibit 
two ivirtged deities, a male and a female, in a kneeling or 
running attitude. On some of the coins the male deity is 
Tepresented, like Janus, with two heads facing opimsite ways, 
and with two pairs of wings, while beneath him is the fore¬ 
part of a bull with a human head* The obverse of the 
coins which bear the female deity display a conical stone, 
sometimes flanked by tu'o bunches of grapes.* This 
conical stone, like those of other Astatic cities,* was probably 
the emblem of a Mother Goddess, and the bundles of grapes 
indicate her fertilising powers. The god with the two beads 
and four wings can hardly be any other than the Phoenician 
FI, whom the Greeks called Cronus ; for El was characterised 
Dj' four eye^ two in front and Irro behind, and by three 
pairs of wings.* A discrepancy In the number of wings can 
scarcely be deemed fatal to the identifleation. 1 he god may 
easily have moulted some superfluous feathers orj the road from 
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Phoenicia to Mallus. On later coins of Maitus these quaint 
Oriental deities disappear, and are replaced by corresponding 
Greek deities, particularly by a head of Cronus on one side 
and a figure of Demeter, grasping ears of com, on the other, q,^ 
The change doubtless sprang from a wish to assimilate the •Jj™iii 
ancient native divinities to the new and fashionable divinities 
of the Greek pantheon. If Cronus and Demctcr, the harvest 
god and goddess, w'erc chosen to supplant Ei and his female 
consort, the ground of the choice must certainly have been 
a supposed resemblance between the two pairs of deities, 

Wc tnay assume, therefore, that the discarded coiipl<^ El and 
his wife, had also been worshipped by the husbandman as 
sources of fertility, the givers of com and wine. One of th«e 
.later coins of Mallus exhibits Dionysus sitting on a vine 
laden with ripe clusters, while on the obverse is seen a male 
figure guiding a yoke of oxcti as if in the act of ploughiiig. 
These types of the vine^od and the ploughman probably 
represent another attempt to adapt the native religion to 
changed conditions, to pour the old Asiatic wine into new 
Greek bottles. The barbarous monster with the multiplicity 
of heads and wings has been reduced to a perfectly human 
Dionysus. The sacred but depiorablc old conical stone no 
longer liauuts proudly on the coins ; it has retired to a 
decent obscurity in favour of a natural and graceful vint It 
is thus that a truly progressive theology keeps pace with the 
march of intcliecL Ifut if these things were done by the 
apostles of culture at Mallus. wc cannot suppose that the 
clergy of Tarsus, the capital, lagged behind their pro¬ 
vincial brethren in their efforts to place the ancient faith 
upon a sound modem basis. The fruit of their labours 
seems to have been the more or less nominal substitu¬ 
tion of Zeus, Fortune, and Hercules for flaal, Atheh, an 
Sandan** 
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s«r|*- We may suspect that in like manner the Sarpedonian 

Artemis, who had a sanctuary in South-eastern Cilicia, near 
the Syrian border^ w^as really a native goddess parading 
Ln borrowed plumes. She gave oracular responses by the 
mouth of inspired men, or more probably of women, who in 
their moments of divine ecstasy were probably deemed 

ttw incarnations of her divinity.^ Another even more trans- 
parently Asiatic goddess was Perasia, or Arlemis Perasla, 

HieropoLis* n^ho was w^orshipped at Hieropolis-Castabala in. Eastern 
Cilicia- The extensive ruins of the ancient city, now known 
as Ijodroum, cover the slope of a hill about thfce-quarters of 
a mile to the north of the river Pyramus. Above them 

towers the acropolis, built on the summit of dark grey 
precipices, and divided from the neighbouring mountain, 
by a deep cutting in the rock. A mediaeval castle, built 
of hewn blocks of reddish-ycllow limestone, has replaced the 
ancient citadeL The city possessed a large theatre, and 
was traversed by two handsome colonnades, of which some 
coliitniriiS are still standing .among the ruins. A thick growth 
of brushwood and grass now^ covers most of the site, and the 
place is wild and solitary. Only the wandering herdsmen 
encamp near the deserted city in winter and spring- The 
neighbourhood is treeless j yet in May magnificent fields of 
W'heal and barley gladden the eye^ and in the valleys the 
clover grows as high as the horsos" knees.^ The ambiguous 
nature of the goddess w^ho presided over this City of the 
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Sanctuaryt7/««?/<i(/ri)‘ was confessed by a puaalcd worshipper, 
a physician named Lncius Minius Claudianus, who confided 
his dotibts to the deity herself in some very indilTerent Greek 
verses, He wisely left it to the goddess to say whether she 
vfas Artemis, or the Moon, or Hecate, or Aphrodite, or 
Demctcr * All tliat wc know about iier ts that her true name 
was Perasia, and that she was in the enjoymciit of certain 
revenues.* Further, we may reasonably conjecture ^hat at 
the Cilician Castabala she was worshipped with rites like 
those which were held in honour of her namesake Artemis 
l^crasia at another city of the same name. Castabala m 
Cappadocia. There, as wo saw, the priestess.^ of the goddws 
waikeil over fire with bare feet unscathed. Probably tbe^,,j^paf 
same impressive ceremony was performed before a crowd 
worshippers in the Cilician Castabala also. Whatever the 
exact meaning of the rite may have been, the goddess w^ 
in all ])TObability one of those Asiatic Mother Goildesscs to 
whom the Greeks often applied the name of Artemis ; and 
grounds have been shown for thinking that the walk through 
the fire was a mitigation of an older custom of burning 
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human victims to dcath.^ The immunit)^ enjoyed by the 
priestess in the furnace was attributed lo her inspira- 
Uon by the deity, in discusaing the nature of inspiration 
bnicf lo posse3slod by a deity* the Syrian philc^opher Jambltchus 

notes as one of its symptoms a total insenaibitity to pain. 

persons, he telts us, are not burned 
by fire, the fire not taking hold of them by reason 
of the divine ina-pi ration ; and many, though they are 
burned^ perceive it not, because at the time they do not live 
an animal life. They pierce themselves with skewers and 
feel nothing. They gash their backs with hatchets, they 
sSash their arms with daggers, and know not what they do, 
because their acts are not those of mere men. For impass¬ 
able places become passable to those who are filled whth the 
spirit They rush into fire* they pass through fire, they cross 
rivers, like the priestess at Castabala. These things prove 
that under the influence of inspiration men are beside them¬ 
selves, that their senses* their will* their life are those neither 
of man nor of beast, but that they lead another and a diviner 
life instead* whereby they are inspired and wholly possessed." * 
Thus in traversing the fiery furnace the priestesses of Perasia 
w'ere believed to be beside themselves, to be filled with the 
goddess, to be in a real sense incarnations of her divinity/ 

A similar touchstone of inspiration is still applied by 
some villagers in the Himalayan districts of North-western 
India. Once a year they worship Airi, a local deity, who is 
represented by a trident and has his temples on lonely hills 
and desolate tracks. At his festival the people scat them¬ 
selves in a circle about a bonfire. A kettle-drum is beaten. 
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and one by one his %vonihippers become possessed by the 
god and leap with shouts round the flames. Some brand 
themselves with heated iron spoons and sit down in the nre. 
Such as escape unhurt are believed to Iw truly inspired, 
while those who bum themselves are despised as mere pre¬ 
tenders to the divine frensy. Persons thus possessed by tlte 
spirit are called Alri's horses or his slaves. During the 
revels, which common iy last about ten days, they wear 
red scarves round their heads and receive alms from the 
faithful These men deem themselves so holy that they 
will let nobody touch them, and they alone may 
touch the sacred trident, the emblem of their god. In 
Western Asia itself modern fanatics still practise the same 
austerities which were practised by their brethren in the 
days of Jamblichus. “ Asia Minor abounds in dervishes of 
different orders, who lap red-hot iron, calling it their * 
chew coals of living fire, strike their heads against solid 
walls, stab themselves in the cheek, the scalp, the 
with sharp spikes set in heavy weights, shouting ' Allah, 
Allah,' and always consistently avowing that during such 
frciliy they are entirely Insensible to pain. 


^ 9. TAe Burning of 

On the whole, then, we seem to be justified In concl^uding 
that under a thin veneer of Greek humanity the barbarous ■Ath*h. 
native gods of Ciiicia continued long to survive, and that 
among them the great Asiatic goddess retained a place, Ta™j»mai 
though not the prominent place which she held m 
highlands of the interior down at least to the beginning of ny pitaii 
our era. The principle that the inspired priest or priestess 
represents the deity in person appears, if I am right, to 
have becR recognised at Castabal^ and at Ol^, as we 
as at the sanctuary of Sarpedonian Artemis. There 
can he no intrinsic ImprobabiUty, therefore, in the view 
that at Tarsus also the divine triad of Baal, Atheh, 
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and Sand an may have been personated by prfests and 
priestes^^ who, on the analogy of 01 ha and of the great 
sanctuaries in the interior of Asia Minor, ivotild originally 
be at the same time kings and queens^ princes and princesses. 
FurtbeTj the burning of Sandan in effigy at Tarsus would, 
on this hypothesis, answer to the walk of the priestess of 
Perasia through the furnace at Castabala. Both were. If 1 
am right, mitigations of a custom of putting the priestly 
king or queeiip or another member of the royal family, to 
death by fire* 


CHAPTER VII 


SARDANAPALUii AND HERCULES 


^ t. The Btirfiing of St^rdt^imfK^us 

The theory that kings or princes were formerly burned toTamusaid 
death at Tarsus in the character of gods is singularly con-'i^" 
firmed by another and wholly independent line of argument. 

For, according to one account, the city of Tarsus was founded amj™b 
not by Sandan but by Saidanapalus, the famous Assyrian 
monarch whose death on a great pyre was one of the most 
famous incidents in Oriental legend. Near the sea, within 
a day's march of Tarsus, might be seen in antiquity the »pyit 
ruins of a great ancient city named Anchiale, and outside 
its walls stood a monument called the monument of 
Sardanapalus, on which was carved in stone the Hgurc of 
the monarch, tfc was represented snapping the fingers 
of his right hand, and the gesture was explained by an 
accompanying inscription, engraved in Assyrian characters, 
to the following effect:—" Sardanapalus, son of Anacyndar- 
axes, built Anchiale and Tarsus in one day. Eat, drink, 
and play, for evciything else is not worth that," by which 
was implied that all other human affairs were not worth a 
snap of the fingers,^ The gesture may have been misin- 
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terpretcd and the mscriptioii mistrarislated,* but there is no 
reason to doubt the existence of such a nionnment* though 
Avc may conjecture that it ivas of Hittite rather than 
Assyrian origin; for. not to speak of the traces of Ilittite 
art and religion which we have found at Tarsus, a group of 
Ilittite monuments has been dtscovered at Marash. in the 
upper valley of the Pyramus* The Assyrians may have 
ruled over Cilicia for a time^ but Hiltitc influence vi^as 
probably much deeper and more lasting^ The stoo" that 
Tarsus founded by SardanapaSus may W'cll be 

ai>ocryphal* but there must have been some reason for 
his association with the city. On the present hypothesis 
that reason is to be found in the traditional manner of his 
death. To avoid falling into the hands of the rebels, who 
laid si^e to Ninev'eh. he built a huge pyre in his palace^ 
heaped it up with gold and silver and purple raiment^ and 
then burnt himself, his wife, his concubinesp and his eunuchs 
story is false of the historical Sardanapaliis^ 
that is^ of the great Assyrian king Ashurbanipal. but it is 
jHyfiw true of his brother Shafnashshumukin* Being appointed 
king of Babylon by AshurbanipaJ. he revolled against his 
suzerain and benefactor^ and was besieged by him in his 
capital. The siege w^as long and the resistance desperate, 
for the Babylonians knew that they had no mercy to expect 
from the ruthless Assyrians. But they were decimated by 
famine and pestilence, and when the city could hold out no 
more. King Shamashsbumukin, determined not to fait alive 
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into the hand^ of his offended brother, shut himself up in his 
palace, and there burned himself to death, alon^ with his 
wives, his children, his slaves, and his treasures, at the very 
moment when the conquerors were breaking in the gates. 
Not many years aftcrw'ards the same tragedy was repeated 
at Nineveh itself by Sameus or Sinsharishfeun, the last king 
of Assyria, Besieged by the rebel Nabopolassar, king of 
Babylon, and by C>'axares, king of the Medes, he burned 
himself in his pstlaco. That was the end of Nineveh and 
of the Assyrian empire.^ Thus Greek history preserved the 
memory of the catastrophe, but transferred it from the real 
victims to the far more famous Ashurbanipal, w'hose figure 
in after ages loomed vast and dim against the setting sun 
of Assyrian glory, 


I 2. TIw Burnirs^ sf Cretsus 

Another Oriental monarch who prepated at least to die 
in the flames was Croesus, king of Lydia. Herodotus tells [fjicniini 
how the Persians under Cyrus captured Sardes, the Lydian 
capital, and took Croesus alive, and how Cyrus caused a aint. 
great pyre to be erected, on which he placed the captive 
monarch in fetters, and with him twice seven Lydian youths. 

Fire was then applied to the pile, but at the last moment 
Cyrus relented, a sudden shower extinguished the flames, 
and Croesus was spared * But it is most improbable tiiat U 
the Persians, with their profound reverence for the sanctity 
of fire, should have thought of defiling the sacred clement 
with the worst of all pollutions, the contact of dead bodies. |,ase 
Such an act would have seemed to them sacrilege of the 
deepest dye. For to them fire was the earthly form of the ck^ 
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heavenly lightp the eternal, the in^nite, the divine; death,on 
the other hand^ in their opinion the main source of 
corruption and uncleanness^ Hence they took the moat 
stringent precautions to guard the purity of hre from the 
defilement of death.* If a man or a dog died in a house 
where the holy fire burned, the fire bad to be removed from 
the house and kept away for nine nights in winter or a 
month in summer before it might be brought back ; and if 
any man broke the rule by bringing back the fire within the 
appointed time, he might be punished with two hundred 
stripes,* As for burning a corpse in the firci it was the 
most heinous of all sins, an invention of Ahrimaiip the devil; 
there was no atonement for it^ and it was punished with 
death,* Nor did the law remain a dead letter. Lkiwn to 
the beginning of our era the death penalty was inflicted on 
all who threw a corpse or cow-dung on the fire, nay^ even on 
such as blew on the fire with their breath.^ It is hard, 
thcrcforCp to believe that a Persian king should have com¬ 
manded his subjects to perpetrate a deed which he and they 
Viewed with horror as the most fiagitious sacrilege cotnceivable. 
Another and in some respects truer version of the story 
of Croesus and Cyrus lias been preser\^cd by two older 
wjtne^es—namcl}', by the Greek poet BacchylideSp who n-as 
born some forty years after the eventp^ and by a Greek artist 
who painted the scene on a red-figured vase about, or sckon 
after, the time of the poet's birth. Baccliylidcs tells us that 
when the Persians captured Sardes, Croesus, unable to brook 
the thought of slavery, caused a pyre to be erected in front 
of his courtyard, mounted it with his wife and daughters, 
anti bade a page apply a light to the \voo 6 . A briglit bhm 
shot up, but Zeus extinguished it with rain from heaven, and 
Apollo of the Golden Sword wafled the pious king and his 
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daiightci'ii to the happy land beyonti ihff North Wind. In 
like manner the vase-|>atnter clearly represents the burning 
of Croesus as a voluntary act, not as a punishment inflicted 
on him by the conqueror. He lets us see the king 
enthroned upon the p)'fe with a wreath of laurtt on his head 
and a sceptre in one hand, while with the other he is 
pouring a libation. An attendant is in the act of applying 
to the pile two objects which have been v'arioiisly interpreted 
as torches to kindle the wood or ivhisks to sprinkle holy 
water. The demeanour of the king is solemn and com¬ 
posed: he seems to be performing a religious rite, not 
sufTcring an Ignominious death.* 

Thus we may fairly conclude with some eminent modern 
scholars * that in the extremity of his fortunes Croesus pre¬ 
pared to meet death like a king or a god in the flames. It 
was thus that Hercules, from whom the old kings of Lydia 
claimed to be sprung,* ascended from earth to heaven : it 
was thus that Zimri, king of Israel, passed beyond the 
reach of his enemies ; it was thus that Shamasbshumukin, 
king of Babylon, escaped a brother’s vengeance; it was 
thus that the last king of Assyria expired in the ruins of 
his capital i and it was thus that, sixty-six years after the 
capture of Sardes, the Carthaginian king Hamilcar sought to 
retrieve a lost battle by a heros death, 

Semiramis herself, the legendary queen of Assyria, is said 
to have burnt herself on a pyre out of grief at the death of a sonanm* 
favourite horsa* Since there are strong grounds for regard- 
ing her as a form of Ishtar or Astartc, the legend thSit on a pTrt!. 
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Scmiramis died for love in the flamcK furnishes a remarkable 
parallel to the traditionary death of the lo^'e-Iom Dido, who 
herself appears to be Simply an Avatar of the same great 
Asiatic goddess,^ When we compare these stories of the 
burning of Semtramis and Dido with each other and with the 
historical cases of the burning of Oriental monarchs, we may 
perhaps conclude that there was a time when queens as well 
as kings were expected under certain cincumslanccs, perhaps 
on the death of their consoit^to perish in the fire. The con¬ 
clusion can hardly be deemed extravagant w^hen we remember 
tb.it the practice of burning widoivs to death stinnved in India 
under English rule down to a time within living memQ^>^* 

At Jerusalem itself a reminiscence of the practice of 
iturdnjfi burning kings^ alive or dead* appears to have lingered as 
late as the time of Isaiah, who says: For Tophet is pre¬ 
pared of old ; yea^ for the king it is made ready ; he bath 
made it deep and large: the pile thereof is fire and much 
wood ; the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone^ 
doth kindle it"" We know that "great burnings" were 
regularly made for dead kings of Judah,* and it can hardly 
be accidental that the place assigned by Isaiah to the king's 
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pyre is the very spot in the Valley of Hin00111 where the 
first-born children iverc actually burned by their parents in 
honour of Moloch *' the KingJ' The exact site of the V^alley 
of Hinnom is disputed^ but all are agreed m identifying it 
with one of the ravines which encirde or intersect Jerusalem ; 
and according to some eminent authorities it was the one 
called by Josephus the Tyropoeon.^ If this last identifica¬ 
tion 13 correct, the valley where the children w^ere burned 
on a pyre lay immediately beneath the royal palace and 
the temple. Perhaps they died for God and the king.^ 

With the " great burnings " for dead Jewish kings it seems The 
worth ;vhlle to compare the great burnings still annually made 
for dead Jew'ish Rabbis at the lofty village of Meiron iiiRAWini 
Galilee, the most famous and venerated place of pilgrimage 
for Jews in modern Palestine. Mere the tombs of the Rabbis 
are hewn out of the rock, and here on the thirtieth of Aprih 
the eve of May Day, multitudes of pilgrims, both men 
and w'^omen, a^emble and burn their offerings^ which consist 
of shawls^ scarfs, handkerchiefs, books^ and the like* These 
arc placed in tw^o stone basins on the top of tw'o low- pillars, 
and being drenched with oil and ignited they are consumed 
to ashes amid the loud applause^ shouts, and cries of the 
spectators. A man has been known to pay as much as 
two thousand piastres for the privilege of being allowed to 
open the ceremony by burning a costly shawl. On such 
occasions the solemn unmoved serenity of the Turkish 
officials, who keep order, presents a striking contrast to the 
intense excitement of the Jews.® This curious ceremony 
may be explained by the widespread practice of burning 
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property for the um and benefit of the dead. So, to tal^e 
a single instance, the tyrant Fcriander collected the finest 
raiment of all llie women in Corinth and burned it in a pit 
for his dead wlfe^ who had sent him xvord by necromancy 
that she was cold and naked in the other world, because the 
clothes he buried with her had not been burnt^ In like 
manner, perhaps, garments and other valuables may have 
been consumed on the pyre for the use of the dead kings of 
Judah. In Siam, the corpse of a king or queen is burned 
in a huge slmcture resembling a permanent palace, which 
with its many-gabled and high-pitched roofs and multi- 
tudinous tinselled spires, soaring to a height of over two 
hundred feet, sometimes occupies an area of about an aerc.^ 
The blaae of such an enormous catafalque may resemble, 
even if it far surpasses, the ** great burnings" for the Jewish 
kings. 


§ 3 . Psriyiir&tthn Fire 

These events and these trad i I ions seem to prove that 
under certain circumstances Oriental monarchs deliberately 
chose to burn themselves to death. What w^ere these 

HDCKnO M « 

n^ndcir Circumstances? and what were the consequences of the 
•^‘^*“-act? If the intention had merely been to escape from 
the hands of a conqueror, an easier mode of death 
would naturally have been chosen. There must have 
been a special reason for electing to die by fire. The 

legendary death of Hercules, the historical death of Hamib 
car. and the picture of Croesus enthroned in state on the 
p>TC and jjouring a libation, all combine to indicate that 
to be burnt alive was regarded as a solemn sacrifice, nay, 
more than that* as an apotheosis which raised the victim to 
the rank of a god.* For it is to- be remembered Uiat 
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Ham Hear as well as Hercules was worshipped after death. 
FirCp moreo^'firp was regarded by the ancients as a purgative 
so powerful that properly applied it could burn away all that 
was mortal of a manj leaving only the divine and IminortaL 
spirit behind. Hence we read of goddesses who essayed to 
confer immortality on the infant sons of kings by burning 
them In the fire by night* but their beneficent purpose ^vas 
always frusErated by the ignorant interposition of the mother 
or father, who peeping into the room saw the child in the 
ilames and raised a cry of horror, thus disconcerting the 
goddess at her magic riles. This story is told of Isis in 
the house of the king of Ilyblus^ of Derneter in the house 
of the king of Eleusis, and of Thetis in the house of her 
mortal husband Peleus.^ In a slightly different way the 
witch Medea professed to give hack to the old their lost 
youth by boiling them with a hell-broth in her magic 
cauldron and when Pclops had been butchered and served 
up at a banquet of the gods by his cruel father Tantalus^ 
the divine beings, touched ivilh pityj plunged his mangled 
remains in a kettle, from which after decoction he emerged 
alive and young,® ''Fire/' says Jamblichus/'destroys the 
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material part of sacrifices, it purEUcs all things that are 
brought near il, releasing them from the bonds of matter 
and, in virtue of the purity of its nature; making them meet 
for communion with the gods. So* too, it releases us finom 
the bondage of corruption, it likens us to the gods, it makes 
us meet for their friendship, and it converts our material 
nature into an immaterial/'^ Thus we can understand why 
kings and commoners who claimed or aspired to divinity 
should choose death by firtL It opened to them the gates 
of heaven. The quack Feregrinus, who ended his dis¬ 
reputable career in the flames at Olympia, gave out that 
after death he would be turned into a spirit who w^outd 
guard men from the perils of the night; and^ as Lucian 
remarked, no doubt there w'ere plenty of fools to believe 
him.* According to one account, the Skitian philosopher 
Empedocles, who set up for being a god in his lifclirrie, 
leaped into the crater of Etna in order to establish his 
claim to godhead.*^ There is nothing incredible in the 
tradition. The cmck-bramcd philosopher, with hts itch for 
notoriety, may wtII have done what Indian fakirs^ and the 
brajen-faced mountebank Peregrines did in antiquity, and 
W'hat Russian peasants and Chinese Buddhists have done in 
modem times/ There is no extremity to which fanaticism 
or vanity, or a mixture of the two, will not impel Its 
victims. 


§ 4* qf Ljduin Krng:^ 

But apart from any general notions of the purihcatoiy 
virtues of fire, the kings of Lydia seem to have had a 
special reason for regarding death in the flames as tJicir 
appropriate end. For the ancient dynasty of the Hcraclids 
which preceded the house of Croesus on the throne traced 
their descent from a god or hero whom the Greeks called 
Hercules and this Lydian Hercules appeal^ to have been 
identical in name and in substance with the Ciliclan 
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HcnciilMp whose effigy was regularly burned on a 
pyre at TarsEis^ The Lydian Hercules bore the name 
Sandon the Cllician Hercules bore the name of Sandan^ 
perhaps rather of Sandon, since Sandon is known from Lydim 
inscriptions and other evidence to ha%'e been a Cilician 
name’ The characteristic emblems of the Cilician Hercules ppp«ri t& 
were the lion and the double-headed axe ; and both these 
emblems meet us at Sardes in connection wuth the dynasty with iha 
of the Beraclids. For the double-headed axe was carried 
as part of the sacred regalia by Lydian kings from the time 
of the legendar>* queen Omphalc down to the reign of 
Candaules, the last of the Heraclid kings. It is said to 
have been given to Omphale by Hercules himselfp and it 
was apparently regarded as a palladium of the Heraclid 
sovereignty ; for after the dotard Candaulcs ceased to carry 
the axe himsclfp and had handed it over to the keeping of a 
courtier, a rebellion broke ouL and the ancient dynasty of 
the Heraclids came to ait end. The new king Gyges did 
not attempt to carr>' the old emblem of sovereignty ; he 
dedicated it with other spoib to Keus in Caria Hence the 
image of the Carian Zeus bore an axe in his hand and 
received the epithet of Labrandeu% from the Lydian 

word for''axt."’ Such is Plutarch's account; but we may 
suspect that Zeus, or rather the native god whom the 
Greeks identified with Zeus, carried the axe long before the 
time of Candaules. If, as is commonly supposed, the axe 
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was the symbol of the Asiatic thender'godp^ it would be an 
appropriate emblem in the hand of klngs^ who are so often 
expected to make tain* U^undetp and Jlghtning^ for the good 
of their people. Whether the kings of Lydia were bound 

make thunder and rain we do not know ; but at all 
fw ill# cventSp like many early monarchg, they seem to have been 
bold responsible for the u^eatlier arid the crops. In the 
reign of Meks the country suffered severely from dearth, so 
the people eonsulted an orackp and the deity laid the blame 
on the kingSp one of whom had in former years ineurted the 
guilt of murder. The soothsayers accordingly declared that 
King MelcSp though his own hands were clean* must be 
banished for three years in order that the taint of bloodshed 
should be purged away. The king obeyed and retired to 
Baby I on p where he lived three years. In hia absence the 
kingdom was administered by a deputy^ a certain Sadyattes, 
son of CadySp who traced his descent from Tylon.* As to 
this Tylon we shall hear more presently. Again^ we read 
that the Lydians rejoiced greatly at the assassination of 
Spermus* another of their kingSp "'for he was very wicked* 
and the land suffered from drought in his reign,'"* 
Apparently, like the ancient Irish and many modem 
AfricanSp they laid the drought at the kirig''s door, and 
thought that he only got what he deserved under the knife 
of the assassin. 

With regard to the lion, the other emblem of the 
Cilician Hercules, we are told that the same king MeleSp 
who was banished because of a dcarthp sought to make the 
acropolis of Sardes impregnable by carrying round it a lion 
which a concubine had borne to him. Unfortunately at a 
single pointp where the precipices were such that it seemed 
as if no human foot could scale them, he omitted to carry 
the beastp and sure enough at that very point the Persians 
afterwards clambered up into the citadel,* Now Meles was 
one of the old lleraclid dynasty ^ who boasted their descent 
from the Uon-hero Hercules ; hence the carrying of a lion 
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round the acropolis was probably a rorm of consecration in¬ 
tended to place the stronghold under the guardianship of the 
lion-god, the hereditary' deity of the royal family. And the 
stor>' that the king's concubine gave birth to a lion's whelp 
suggests that the Lydiait kings not only claimed kinship 
with the beast, but posed as lions in iheir own persons and 
passed off their sons as Hon’■cubs. Croesus dedicated at 
Delphi a Hon of pure gold, perhaps as a badge of Lydia,^ 
and Hercules with his lion's skin is a common type on coins 
of Sardes.* 

Thus the death, or the attempted death, of Croesus on 
the pyre completes the analogy bctw'een the Ciltcian and and 
the Lydian Hercules, At Tarsus and at Sardes we 
the worship of a god whose symbols W'ere the Hon and the 
double-headed axe, and who was burned on a great pyre^ 
either in effigy or in the person of a human representative. 

The Greeks called him Hercules, but his native name w^as 
Sand an or Sandon. At Sardes he seems to have been 
personated by the kings, w'ho carried the double-axe and 
perhaps wore, like their ancestor Hercules^ the lion's skin. 

may conjecture that at Tarsus also the royal family 
aped the lion-god* At all events we know that Sandan, 
the name of the god^ entered into the names of Cilician 
kings, and that in later times the priests of Sandan at 
Tarsus wore the royal purple.^ 


^ 5 . I/itfiU Gifds Tarsus urui Sardes 

Now wc have traced the religion of Tarsus back 
a double thread to the Hitlite religion of Cappadoaa ^ LydiM 
One thread joins the Ikal of Tarsus^ with his grapes and 
his com, to the god of IbreeE. The other thread unites 
the Sandan of Tarsus, with his Hon and his double axe, 
to the similar figure at Boghaz-KeuL Without being a dmlu 
unduly fanciful, therefore, we may surmise that thc'*®^^ 
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Sandon-tEcrcule^ of Lydia was also a Hittite godp and 
that the HeracSid dynasty of Lydia were of HilEitn blood. 
Certainly the influence, if not the mie, of the Hittites 
extended to Lydia; for at least I'ao rook-carvings ac¬ 
companied by Hittile inscriptions are still to be seen in 
the countr>% Both of them attj^cted the attention of the 
ancient Greeks. One of them represents a warrior in 
Hittite costume armed with a spear and how. It is 
carved on the face of a grey rock> which stands out 
conspicuous on a bushy hillside, where an old road runs 
through a glen from the valley of the Hermus to the 
valley of the Cayster^ The place is now called Karabclip 
Herodotus tliought that the figure represenlcd the Egj^ptian 
king and conqueror Sesostris.^ l"hc other monument is 
a colossal seated figure of the Mother of the Gods, locally 
known m antiquity as Mother Plastcne. It is iiewn out 
of the solid rock and occupies a large nkhe in the face 
of a cliifr at the steep northern foot of Mount Sipylus.^ 
Thus it would seem that at some time or other the Hittites 
carried their arms to the shores of the Aegean. There is 
no improbability, therefore, in the view that a Hittite 
dynasty may have reigned at Sardes.* 


§ 6 . T/i€ 

The burning of Sand an, like that of Melcarth,^ w^as 
probably followed by a ceremony of his resurrection or 
awakening, to Indicate that the divine life was not extinct, 
but had only assumed a fresher and purer form. Of that 
resurrection we ha%'e, so far as I am aware, no direct 
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evidence. In default of it however, there is a tale of a 
local Lydian hero called Tylon or Tylus, who was killed 
and brought to life again. The stcpr>^ runs thus, Tylon Deaih 
or TyJiis ^vas a son of Eartk^ One day as he was 
walking on the banks of the Hermus a serpent stung 
and killed him. His distressed sister Moire had recourse^ ^ 
to a giant named Damasen, ivho attacked and slew the 
serpent But the serpent's mate culled a herb^ "the llower 
of in the woods^ and bringing it in her mouth put it 

to the lips of the dead serpent^ which immediately rcvivecL 
In her turn Moire took the hint and restored her brother 
Tylon to life by touching him wnth the same plant* A 
similar incident occurs in many folk-talcs. Serpents are 
often credited wUh a knowledge of life-giving plants.* But 
Tylon seems to have been more than a mere hero of fairy¬ 
tales, He was closely associated with Sardes, for he figures 
on the coins of the city along with his champion Damasen or 
Masnes, the dead serpent, and the life-giving branch.* And 
he was related m various ways to the royal family of Lydia ; 
for his daughter married Cotys, one of the earliest kings of 
the countryp^ and a descendant of his acted as regent during 
the banishment of King Mclest* It has been suggested 
that the story of his death and resurrection was acted as 
a pageant to symbolise the revival of plant life In spring/ 

At all events^ a festival called the Feast of the Golden 
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Flower w&s oelebnated tn honour of Proserpine at Sardes/ 
probably in one of the vernal months, and the revival of 
the hero and of the goddess may well have been represented 
together The Golden Flower of the festival would then 
be the ^ flower of Zeus ” of the legend, perhaps the yellow 
crocus of nature or rather her more gorgeous sister^ the 
Oriental saffron. For saffron grew in great abundance at 
the Corycian cave of Zeus j * and it is an elegant conieclufe, 
if it is nothing morc^ that the veiy name of the place 
meant ”the Crocus Cave**^* However, on the coins of 
Sardes the magical plant seems to be a branch rather than 
a blossom, a Golden Bough rather than a Golden Flower* 
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CHAPTER VIII 


1 ,'OLCANIC RELIGION 
§ t. The liuming of a God 

Thus it appears that a custom of burning a gcxl in effigy Tbe 
or in tlie person of a human representative was practised 
at least two peoples of Western AsJa» the Phoenicians and ™iy 
the Hittitrs. Whether they both developed the custom 
independently, or whether one of them adopted it from thcn^i hii 
otiicr, we cannot say* And their reasons for celebrating 
rite which to ns seems strange and inonstroiis are also 
obscure. In the preceding inquiry some grounds have 
been adduced for thinking that tlie practice was based 
on a conception of the purifying virtue of firty which, by 
destroying the corruptible and perishable elements of man. 

■waa supposed to fit him for union with the Imperishable 
and the divine Now to people who created their gods 
in their own likeness, and imagined them subject to the 
same law of decadence and death, the Idea would naturally 
occur that hre might do for the gods what it was believed 
to do for men, that it could purge them of the taint 
of corruption and decay, could sift the mortal from the 
immortal in their composition, and so endow them with 
eternal youth. Hence a custom might arise of sub¬ 
jecting the deities themselves, or the more important of 
them, to an ordeal of fire for the purpose of refreshing and 
renovating those creative energies on the maintenance of 
which so much depended. To the coarse apprehension of 
the uninstructed and unsympathetic observer the solemn 
rite might easily wear a very different aspect. According 
as he was of a pious or of a sceptical turn of mind, he might 
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denounce it as a sacrilege or deride it as an absurdity. 
"To burn the god whom you worship/' he might "is 
the height of impiety and of folly* If ^^011 succeed in the 
attempt, you kill him and deprive yourselves of his valuable 
services. If you failp you have mortally offended him, and 
sooner or later he will visit you with hia severe displeasure/' 
To this the worshipper^ if he was patient and pollten might 
listen with a smile of indulgent pity for the ignorance and 
obtuseness of the critic, "'You are much mistaken,” lie 
might observe^ ^in imagining that we e.^pcct or attempt to 
kill the god whom we adore; The idea of such a thing is 
as repugnant to us as to you^ Our intention is precisely 
the opposite of that ivhich you attribute to us. Far from 
wishing to destroy the deity, we desire to make him live 
for ever, to place him beyond the reach of that process of 
degeneration and final dissolution to which all things here 
below appear by their nature to be subject He does not 
die in the fire. Oh no! Only the corruptible and mortal 
part of him perishes in the fiames : all that is incorruptible 
and immortal of him will survive the purer and stronger 
for being freed from the contagion of baser elements. That 
little heap of ashes ivhich you see there is not dut god. It 
Js only the skin which he has sloughed, the husk which be 
has casL He himself is far away, in the clouds of heaven, 
in the depths of earth, in the running w'aters, m the tree and 
the flower^ in the corn and the vine. We do not see him 
face to face, but every year he manifests his divine life 
afresh in tJie blossoms of spring and the fruits of autumn. 
We eat of his broken body in bread. We drink of his shed 
blood in the juice of the grape/' 

§ z* T/i^ Vo/cmif it/ Cajfjfadcma 

Some such train of reasoning may suffice to explain, 
though naturally not to justify, the custom which we bluntly 
call the burning of a god. Yet it is w^orth while to ask 
whether in the development of the practice these general 
considerations may not have been reinforced or modified by 
special circumstances ; for example, by the natural features 
of the countr>' where the custom greiv up. For the history 
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of i«U‘gion, like that of all other human institutions, has 
been profoundly affected by local conditions^ and cannot be 
fully understood apart from them. Now Asia Minor, the 
region where the practice in question appears to have been 
widely diffused, has from time immemorial been subjected 
to the action of volcanic forces on a great scale. 11 is true 
that, so far as the memory of man goes back, the craters of 
its %’olcatioes have been extinct, but the vestiges of their 
dead or slumbering fires arc to be seen in many places, 
and the country has been shaken and rent at intervals by 
tremendous earthquakes. These phenomena cannot fail to 
impressed the imagination of the inhabitants, and 
thereby to have left some mark on their religion. 

Among the extinct volcanoes of Anatolia the greatest 
is Mount Argaeus, in the centre of Cappadocia, the heart 
of the old Hittitc country. It is indeed the highest pii'nt 
of jVsia Minor, and one of the loftiest mountains known to 
the ancients; for in height it falls not very far short of'l«i‘L 
Mount Blanc Towering abruptly in a huge pyramid from 
the plain, it is a conspicuous object for miles on miles. Its 
top is white with eternal snow, and in antiquity its lower 
slopes were clothed with dense forests, from which the 
inhabitants of the treeless Cappadocian plains drew their 
supply of timber. In these woods, and in the low grounds 
at the foot of the mountain, the languishing fir« of the 
volcano manifested themselves as late as the beginning of 
our era. The ground was- treacherous. Under a grassy 
surface there lurked pits of fire, into which stray cattle and 
unwary travellers often fell. Experienced woodmen used 
great caution when they went to fell trees in the forest. 
Elsewhere the soil was marshy, and flames w'erc seen to 
play over it at night.* Superstitious fancies no doubt 
gathered thick around these perilous spots, but what shape 
they- took we cannot say. Nor do we know whether 
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sacrifices ivcre oflfcrcd on the top of the mountaJn, though 
a curious discovery may perhaps be thought to indicate 
that they were. Sharp and lofty pinnacles of red porphyjy, 
inaccessible to the climber^ rise in imposing grandeur from 
the eternal snow of the summit, and here Mr, Toier found 
that the rock had been perforated in various places with 
human habitations. One such rock-hewn dwelling winds 
inward for a considerable distance ; rude niches are hollowed 
in its sideSj and on its roof and walls may be seen the 
marks of tools.^ The ancients certainly did not climb 
mountains for pleasure or healthy and it Is dilTicult to 
imagine that any motive but superstition should have led 
them to provide dwellings in such a place. These rock- 
cut chambers may have been shelters for priests charged 
with the performance of religious or magical rites on the 
summit 

§ 3 , pir^- WersMfi in 

Pmtan Under the Fei^Jan rule Cappadocia biKiame, and long 

continued to be, a great scat of the Zoroastrian fire-worship. 
inCappiii^ In the time of Strabop about the beginning of our era, the 
votaries of that faitli and their temples were still numerous 
in the count The peq^etual Bne burned on an altar, 
surrounded by a heap of ashes^ in the middle of the temple ; 
and the priests daily chanted their liturgy before holding 
in their hands a bundle of myrtle rods and wearing on their 
heads tall felt caps with chcek-picces which covered tlietr 
lips, lest they should defile the sacred ftame with their 
Wenhip breath.^ It is reasonable to suppose that the natural Rrcs 
burned perpetually on the outskirts of Mount Argacus 
hum per- attracted the devotion of the disciples of Zoroaster, for 
elsewhere similar fires have been the object of religious 
reverence down to modern times. Thus at Jualamukhi, on 
the lower slopes of the Himalayas^ jeCs of combustible gas 
issue from the earth; and a great Hindoo temple^ ihe 
resort of many pilgrims, is built over them. The perpetual 
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Hame, which of a reddish hue and cenits an aromatic 
perfume^ rises from a pit in the fore-court of the sanctuary'. 
The worshippers deliver their consisting usually of 

flowers^ to the attendant fakirSp who first hold them over 
the flame and then cast them into the body of the temple.^ 
Again^ Hindoo pilgrims make their way with great difficulty 
to Haku on the Caspian, in order to worship the everlasting 
fires which there Issue from the beds of petrolcuin. The 
sacred spot is about ten miles to the morth-cast of the 
city. An liLtigVtsh traveHer, w'ho visited Haku In the middle 
of the eighteenth century, has thus described the place and 
the worship. "There are several antient temples built with 
stone, supposed to have been all dedicated to fire ; most of 
them are arched vaults, not above ten to fifteen feet high- 
Amongst others there is a little temple* in which the 
Indians now worship ; near the altar, about three foct high, 
h a large hollow cane, from the end of which issues a blue 
flame, in colour and gentleness not unlike a lamp that 
hems with spints, but seemingly more pure, These Indians 
affirm that this ftame has continued ever since the flood, 
and thej' believe it will last to the end of the world ; that 
if it was resisted or suppressed in that place, it w*ould rise 
in some other* Here are generally forty or fifty of these 
poor devotees, who come on a pilgrimage from their owm 
country, and subsist upon wild sallar}-', and a kind of 
Jerusalem aitichokcs, which are very good food, with other 
herbs and roots, found a little to the northward. Their 
business is to make expiation^ not for their own sins Only, 
but for those of others ; and they continue the longer time, 
in proporllon to the number of persons for whom they have 
engag^ to pray* They mark Uieir foreheads with saffron, 
and have a great veneration for a red cow."* Thus it 
would seem that a fjurifying virtue is attributed to the sacred 
flame, since pilgrims come to it from far to expiate sin. 
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Another volcanic region of A^sia Minor is the district of 
Lydia, to which^ on account of its remarkable appearance^ 
the Greeks gave the name of the Burnt Land-^ It lies to 
the east of Sardes in the upper valley of the Kermus, and 
covers an area of about fifty miles by forly. As described 
by Strabo^ the country was holly treeless except for the 
vines, which prod need a ivinc inferior lo none of the most 
famous vintages of antiquityi The surface of the plains 
was like ashes; the hills were composed of black stone, as 
if they had been scorched by firoF Some people laid the 
scene of Typhon's battle with the gods in this Black 
Country^ and supposed that it had been burnt by the 
thunderbolts hurled from heaven at the impious monster. 
The philosophic Strabo, howeverp held that the fires which 
had wrought this havoc were subterranean, not celestial and 
he pointed to three craters, at intervals of about four miles;, 
each in a hill of scoriae which he supposed to have been 
once molten matter ejected by the volcanoes.^ His obscr\'a- 
tion and his theory have both been confirmed by modern 
science. The three extinct volcanoes to which he referred 
arc still conspicuous features of the landscape. Each is a 
black cone of loose cinders, scoriae, and ashes, ivldi steep 
sides and a deep crater. From each a flood of rugged 
black lava has Rowed forth, bursting out at the foot of the 
conCp and then rushing dowm the dale to the bed of the 
Hermus. The dark streams follow all the sinuosities of 
the valleys, their sombre hue contrasting with the rich 
verdure of the surrounding landscape. Their surface; 
broken into a thousand fantastic forms, resembles a sea 
lashed into fury by a gale* and then suddenly hardened into 
stone. Regarded from the geological point of view, these 
black cones of cinders and these black rivers of lava are of 
comparatively recent formation. Exposure to the weather 
for thousands of years ha3 not yet softened their asperities 
and decomposed them into vegetable mould ; they are as 
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hard and un^enial aa if the volcanic stream had ceased to 
flow but yestenlayr Bot m the same district there are 
upwards of thirty other volcanic cones, whose greater age 
is proved by their soHiened forms, their smoother sides, and 
their mantle of vegetation. Some of them are planted with 
vineyards to their summits.' Thus the volcanic soil is still 
as favourable to the cultivation of the vine as it was in 
antiquity^ The relation betiveen the two was noted by 
the ancientSL Strabo compares the vines of the Burnt Land 
with the vineyards of Catania fertilised by the ashes of 
Mount Etna; and he tells us that some ingenious persons 
explained the fire-bom Dionysus as a myth of the grapes 
fostered by volcanic agency.® 


§ The 


But the inhabitants of these regions w^cre reminded of Earth- 
the slumbering fires by other and less agreeable tokens than 
the generous juice of their grapes. For not the Burnt Land Minor* 
only but the country to the south^ including the whole valley 
of the Maeandcr^ was subject to frequent and violent shocks 
of earthquake. The soil w'as loose, friable^ and full of salts, 
the ground hollow, undermined by fire and water. In 
particular the city of Philadelphia was a great centre of 
disturbance. The shocks there+we are told, were continuous. 

The houses rocked, the walls cracked and gaped ; the few 
inhabitants W'ere kept busy repairing the breaches or buttres¬ 
sing and propping the edifices which threatened to tumble 
about their ears. Most of the citizens, indeed, had the 
prudence to dwell dispersed on their farms. It was a marvel, 
says Strabo, that such a city should hav^ any inhabitants at 
all, and a still greater marvel that it should ever have been 
built’ However, by a wise dispensation of Providence, the 
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earthquakes which shook the foundations of their houses only 
svenhiporstren^hencd those of their faith. The people of Apanieia, 
whose town was repeatedly devastated, paid their devotions 
qnaiMsod. with prcat fervour to I’oseidon, the earthquake god. Again, 
the island of Santorln. in the Greek Archipelago, hw 
been for thousands of years a groat theatre of volcanic 
activity. On one occasion the waters of the bay boiled and 
flamed for four days, and an Island composed of red-hot 
matter rose gradually, as if hoisted by machinery, above 
the waves. It happened that the sovereignty of the seas 
was then with the Riiodians, those merchant-princes w'hose 
prudent policy, strict but benevolent oligarchy, and bMutiful 
island-city, rich with accumulated treasures of native art, 
rendered them in a sense the Venetians of the ancient world. 
So when the ebullition and heat of the eruption had subsided, 
their sea-captains landed in the now island, and founded a 
sanctuary of Poseidon the Establisher or Securer,* a compli¬ 
mentary epithet often bestowed on him as a hint not to shake 
the earth more than he could conveniently help.* In many 
places people sacriheed to Poseidon the Establisher, in the 
hope that he would be as good as his name and not bring 
dow'n their houses on their heads,* 
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Another instance of a Greek attempt to quiet the per- 
lurbc^ spirit underground is instructive^, because similar 
cflTorts are stitJ made by savages in similar circumstances. 
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Once when a Spartati array under King Agesipolis had taken 
the field, it chanced that the ground under their feel was 
shaken by an earthquake. It was evening, and the king 
was at mess with the officers of his staff No sooner did 
they feel the shock than, with great presence of mind, they 
rose from their dinner and struck up a popular hymn in 
honour of Poseidon. The soldiers outside the tent took up 
the strain, and soon the whole army joined in the sacred 
tnelody.’ It is not said whether the flute band, which always 
played the Spartan redcoats into action,* accompanied 
the deep voices of the men with its shrill music. At 
all events, the intention of this service of praise, addressed 
to the earth-shaking god, can only have been to prevail on 
him to slop. I have spoken of the Spartan redcoats because 
the uniform of Spartan soldiers was red,* As they fought in 
an extended, not a deep, formation, a Spartan line of battle 
must always have been, what the IJritish used to be, a thin 
red line, It was in this order, and no doubt with the tniisic 
playing and the sun flashing on their arms, that they advanced 
to meet the Persians at Thermopylae. Like CromwelFs 
Ironsides, these men could fight as well as sing psalms.* 
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If the Spartans imagined that they could stop an earth- 
quake by a soldier^' chorus, their theory and practice 
resembled those of many other barbarians. Thus the people 
of Timor, in the East Indies, think that the earth rests on 
the shoulder of a mighty giant, and that when he is weary 
of bearing it on one shoulder he shifts it to the other, and so 
causes the ground to quake. At such times^ accordinglyp 
they all shout at the top of their voices to let him know 
that there are still people on the earth ; for otherwise they 
fear lest, impatient of his burden, he might tip it into the 
sea.^ The Manichaeans held a precisely similar theo^^ of 
earthquakes, except that according to them the weary giant 
transferred his burden from one shoulder to the other at the 
end of every thirty years^* a view which, at all events, points 
to the observation of a cycle in the rcciurcnce of earthquake 
shocks. But we are not told that these heretics reduced an 
absurd theor>' to an absurd practice by raising a shout in 
order to remind the earth-shaker of the inconvenience he 
was putting them to. How'cver, both the theory and the 
practice arc to be found in full force in vanous parts of 
the East Indies. When the Balinese and the Sundanese 
feel an earthquake they cry out, "Still alive," or We still 
live," to acquaint the earth-shaking god or giant with their 
existence,* The Bataks of Sumatra in the like circum* 
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slances shout " The handle! Tho handle I" The mcaniing 
of the cry is variously explained. Some say that it 
contains a delicate allusion to the sword which is thrust up 
to the hilt into the body of the demon or serpent who 
shakes the earth. Thus explained the words are a jeer or 
taunt levelled at that mischievous being,* Others say that 
when Batara-guru, the creator^ was a^ut to fashion the 
earth he began by building a raft, which he commanded a 
certain Kaga-padoha to support. While he was hard at 
work his chisel broke, and at the same moment Naga- 
padoha budged under his burden * Therefore Batara^gum 
saidp ** Mold hard a moment 1 The handle of the chisel is 
broken off/' And that is why the Bataks call out '' The 
handle of the chiser' during an earthquake. They believe 
that the deluded Naga-padoha will take the words for the 
voice of the creator, and that he will hold hard accordingly.* 

When the earth quakes in some parts of Celebes^ it is Vxnom 
said that all the inhabitants of a village will rush out of their 
houses and grub up grass by handfuls in order to attract up™ ibe 
the attention of the earth-spirit^ who, feeling his hair thus^^^^ 
tom out by the roobp will be painful ly conscious that there ■^p. 
are still people above ground." So in Samoa, during 
shocks of earthquake, the natives sometimes ran and threw 
themselves on the ground, gnawed the catth, and shouted 
frantically to the eartiiquake god Mafuic to desist lest he 
should shake the earth to pieces.* They consoled themselves 
\if\lh the thought that Mafuie has only one arm, sayings 
“ if he had two, w hat a shake he would give! ” ^ The 
Hagobos of the Philippine Island3 believe that the earth 
rests on a great po 5 t» w^htch a large serpent is lr>nng to 
remove. When the serpent shakes the post^ the earth 
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quakcj. At such tiuica the Hagobos beat their dogs to 
make them howli for the howling of the animals frightens 
the serpent, and he stops shaking the post Hence so long 
as an earthquake lasts the howls of dogs may be heard to 
proceed from every house in a l^agobo village^ The 
Tongans think that the earth is supported on ihc prostrate 
form of the god MdooL When he is tired of lying in one 
posture^ he tries to tum himself about, and that caus^ an 
earthquake^ Then the people shout and beat the ground 
with Sticks to make him He stillDuring an earthquake 
the Burmese make a great uproar, beating the walls of their 
houses and shouting, to frighten away the evil genius who 
is shaking the earth* On a like occasion and for a like 
purpose some natives of New Britain beat drums and 
blow on shells/ The Dorasques, an Indian tribe of Panama, 
believed that the volcano of Chiriqui was inhabited by a 
powerful spirit^ W'ho* in his anger^ caused an carthquakc. 
At such times the Indians shot volleys of arrows in 
the direction of the volcano to terrify him and make him 
desist/ Earthquakes arc common in the Pam pa del Sacra- 
mciito of Eastern Peru. The Conibos, a tribe of Indians on 
the left bank of the great Ucayali River, attribute these 
disturbances to the Creator* who usually resides in heaven, 
but comes down from time to time to see whether the w^ork 
of his hands still exists. The result of his descent is an 
earthquake. So when one happens, these Indians rush out 
of their huts with extravagant gestures shouting* as if in 
answer to a question^ A moment, a momentn here I am, 
father, here I am.” Their intentiori is, no doubt* to assure 
their heavenly father that ihey are still alive* and that he 
may return to his mansion on high with an easy mind- 
They never remomber the Creator nor pay him any heed 
except at an earthquake.® Some of the Peruvian Indians 
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regarded an earthquake as a sign that the gods were thirsty» 
so they poured water on the ground.* In Africa the A tonga 
tribe of I-ake Nyasa used to believe that an earthquake was 
the voice of God caiting to enquire whether his people were 
all there. So when the rumble was heard underground tliey 
all shouted in answer, went to 

the mortars used for pounding corn and beat on them with 
the pestle. They thought that if any one did not thus 

answer he would soon die.* 

An English resident in Fiji attributed a sudden 
of piety in Kantavu.onc of the islands, to a tremendous earth- 
quake which destroyed many of the natives. The Fijians 
think that their islands rest on a god, who causes earthquakes 
by turning over in his sleep. So they sacrifice to him 
things of great value in order that he may turn as gently as 
possible* In Nias a violent earthquake has a salutary 
effect on the morals of the natives. They suppose that it is 
brought about by a certain Baton Bedano, who intends to 
destroy the earth because of the iniquity of mankind. So 
they assemble and fashion a great image out of the trunk of 
a tree. Thev make offerings, they confess their sins, they 
correct the fraudulent weights and measures, they vow to 
do better in the future, they implore mercy, and if the 
earth has gaped, they throw a little gold into the fissure. 
But when the danger is over, all their fine vows and 
promises are soon forgotten.^ 
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Tbc god ftf Wc may surmise that in those Greek lands which have 
suffered severely from earthquakes, such as Achaia and the 
oiniiqLrtlse western coasts of Asia Minofj Poseidon w^as worshipped not 
less as an earthquake god than as a sea-god.^ It ^ to be 
ftf remcTiibcrcd that an earthquake is often accoin paused by a 

tremendous wave which comes rolling in like a mountain 
from the seap swamping the country' far and wide ; indeed 
on the coasts of Chtli and Peru, which have often been 
devastated by both* the wave is said to be even more 
dreaded than the earthquake.* The Greeks often ex¬ 
perienced this combination of catastrophes* this conspiracyj 
as it were,, of earth and sea against the life and works of 
man.® It was thus that H el ice, on the coast of Achaia, 
perished with all its inhabitants on a winter night, over¬ 
whelmed by the billows; and its destruction was set down 
to the wralia of Poseidon* Nothing could be more natural 
than that to people familiar with the twofold calamity the 
dreadful god of the earthquake and of the sea should appear 
to be one and the same. The historian Diodorus Siculus 
observes that Peloponnese was deemed to have been in 
ancient days the abode of Poseidon, that the whole country 
was in a manner sacred to him, and that every city in it 
worshipped him above all the gods. This devotion to 
Poseidon he explains partly by the earthquakes and hood^ 
by which the land has been visited, partly by the remarkable 
chasms and subterrancati rivers which arc a conspicuous 
feature of its limestone mountainSw** 
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^ 6. lyarsAijt fi/ Mcfiltifif i afovrs 

But eruptions and earthquakes, though the most 
tremendous, are not the only phenomena of volcanic regions 
which have afTected the religion of the inhabitants. 
Folsonotis mephitic vapours and hot springs, which abound 
especially in volcanic regions,' have also had their devotees, 
and both are, or were formerly, to be found in those western 
districts of Asia Minor with which we are here concerned. 

To begin with vapours, w'e may take as an illustiation 
of their deadly cflect the Guevo Upas, or Valley of Poison, 
near Batur in Java. It is the crater of an extinct volcano, 
about half a mile in circumference, and from thirty to thirty- 
five feet diiop. Neither man nor beast can descend to the 
bottom and live. The ground is covered with the carc^cs 
of tigers, doer, birds, and even the bones of men, all killed 
by the abundant emanations of carbonic acid gas which 
exhale from the soil. Animals kt down into it die in a few 
minutes. The whole range of hills is volcanic. Two 
neighbouring craters constantly emit smoke.* In another 
crater of Java, near the volcano Falaga Bodas, the sul¬ 
phureous exhalations have proved fatal to tigers, birds, aud 
countless insects ; and the soft parts of these creatures, such 
as fibres^ muscles, hair, and skin, are well preserved, while 
the bones arc corroded or destroyed* 

The ancients were acquainted with such noxious vapours 
in their own country, and they regarded the vento from|™^ 
which they were discharged as entrances to the infernal 
regions* The Greeks called them placs of Pluto (Plulmta} 
or places of Charon In Italy the vapours were 
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personified as a goddess, who bore the name of Mefitis and 
was worshipped in various parts of the peninsula,She had a 
Tbt temple in the famous valley of Amsanctus in the land of the 
Hirpiivit where the exhalations, supposed to be the breath 
of Pluto himselh were of so deadly a character that all wiio 
sot foot on the spot died.* The place is a glerip partly wooiled 
with chestnut treeSp among limestone hills, distant about four 
miles from the town of FrigentOp HerCp under a steep 
shelving bank of decomposed limestone, there is a pool of 
dark ash - coloured water^ whiich continually bubbles up 
with an explosion like distant thunder. A rapid stream of 
the same blackish ^vater rushes into the pool from under 
the barren rocky hill, but the fall is not more than a few 
feet A little higher up are apertures in the ground, 
through which warm blasts of sulphuretted hydrogen are 
constantly issuing W'ith more or less nqfse^ according to the 
sizQ of the boles. These blasts arc no doubt what the ancients 
deemed the breath of Pluto. The pool is now called 
and the holes On the other side of the pool 

IS a smaller pond called the Ceo’ni&t or Cauldron, because 
it appears to be perpetually boiling* Thick masses of 
mephitic v^apouCp visible a hundred yards offj first in rapid 
undulations on its surface. The exhalations given oft by 
these waters are sometimes fatal, especially when they arc 
borne on a high wdnd. But as the carbonic aetd gas does 
not naturally rise more than two or three feet from the 
groundp it is possible in calm weather to walk round the 
pools, though to stoop is difficult and to fall would be 
dangerous. The ancient temple of Mefitis has been re¬ 
placed by' a shrine of the martyred Santa Felicita.* 

Simitar discharges of poisonous vapours took place at 
various points in the volcanic dl^^trict of Caria, and ivere the 
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object of su[>erstitious veneration in antiquity. Thus at 
the viHage of Thymbria there was a sacred cave which gave 
out deadly emanattons, and the place was deemed a sanctuary 
of Charon,’ A similar cave might be seen at the village of 
Acharaca near Nysa, in the valley of the Maeandcr* Here, 
below the cavci there was a fine grove with a temple dedi¬ 
cated to Pluto and Proserpine. The place was sacr^ to 
Pluto, yet sick people resorted to it for the restoration of 
their health. They lived in the neighbouring village, and 
the priests prescribed for them according to the revelations 
which they received from the two deities in dreams. Often 
the priests would take the patients to the cave and leave 
them there for days without food. Sometimes the sufferers 
themselves w'cre favoured with revelations in dreams, but 
they always acted under the spiritual direction of the priests. 

To all but the sick the place was unapproachable and fatal. 

Once a year a festival was held in the village, and then 
afflicted folk came in crowds to be rid of their ailments. 

About the hour of noon on that day a number of athletic 
young men, their naked bodies greased with oil. used to 
carry a bull up to the cave and there let it go. Hut the 
beast had not taken a few steps into the cavern before it 
fell to the ground and expired : so deadly was the va[)our. 

Another Plutonian sanctuary of the same sort existed at 
Hicrapolis, in the upper %'allcy of the Maeandcr, on the Lydim 
border of Lydia and Fhrj gia,^ Here under a brow of the 
hiM there was a deep cave wish a narrow mouth just large 
enough to admit the body of a man. A square space in 
front of the cave was railed off, and within the railing there 
hung so thick a cloudy vapour that it was hardly possible to 
see the ground. In calm weather people could step up 
to the railing with safety, but to pass within it was instant 
death. Hulls driven into the enclosure fell to the earth and 
were dragged out lifeless ; and sparrows, which spectators by 
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way of experiment allow'ed to fly into the mist^ dropped dead 
at onea Yet the eqniich priests of the Great Mother Goddess 
could enter the railed-ofT area with impunity ; nay morep they 
used to go up to the very mouth of the cavOi sloops and 
creep into it for a certain dlatancep holdin^r their breath ; but 
there was a look on thqir faces as if they w^ere being choked. 
Some people ascribed the immunity of the priests to the 
divine protection^ others to the use of antidotes.^ 


I 7. iVors/ii/ 0/ H&i Sfinn^s 

TiwhM The mysterious chasm of Hicrapolis, with its deadly 
rnist, has not been discovered in modem times ; indeed it 
wHjfks of would seem to have vanished even in antiquity** It may 
Hicrapo^ have been destroyed by an earthquake But another mart^el 
of the Sacred City remains to this day. The hot springs 
with their calcareous deposit, which^ like a wizard's wand, 
turns all that it touches to sEone, excited the wonder of the 
ancients* and the course of ages has only enhanced the 
fantastic splendour of the great transformation scene. The 
stately ruins of Hicrapolis occupy a broad shelf or terrace 
on the mountain-side commanding distant views of extra- 
ordinar)^ beauty and grandeur, from the dark precipices and 
dazzling snow*s of Mount Cadmus away to the burnt summits 
of Fhiy'gia, fading in rosy tints into the blue of the sky. 
Hills, broken by wooded ravines^ rise behind the city. 
In front the terrace falls away in cliffs three hundred feet 
high into the desolate treeless valley of the Lycus. Over 
the face of these cliffs the hot streams have poured or 
trickled for thousands of years, encrusting them wdth a 
pearly ivhitc substance like salt or driven snow. The 
appearance of tlic whole is as if a mighty river, some tivo 
miles broad, had been suddenly arrested in the act of falling 
over a great clilf and transformed into ivhitc marble. It 
is a petrified Niagara* The illusion is strongest in winter 
or in cool summer mornings when the mist from the 
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hot springs hangs in the air, like a veil of spray resting 
on the foam of the waterfall. A closer inspection of the 
white ciiflT, which attracts the traveller’s attention at a 
distance of twenty miles, only adds to its beauty and 
changes one illusion for another. For now it seems to be 
a glacier, ite long pendent stalactites looking like icicles, 
and the snowy whiteness of its smooth expanse being tinged 
here and there with delicate hues of blue, rose and green, 
all the colours of the rainbow. These petrilidd cascades of 
Hlerapolis are among the wonders of tlic world. Indeed 
they have probably been without a rival in iheir kind ever 
since the famous white and pink terraces or staircases of 
Rotomahana in New Zealand were destroyed by a volcanic 
eruption some twenty years ago. 

The hot springs which have wrought these mtrades 
Hlerapolis rise in a large deep pool among the vast and Hicnpaiii 
imposing ruins of the ancient city. The water is of a 
greenish - blue tint, but clear and transparent. At tliec^hdiA. 
bottom may be seen the white marble columns of a beauti* »““• 
ful Corinthian colonnade, which must formerly have en¬ 
circled the sacred pool. Shimmering through the grccn-bluc 
water they look like the ruins of a Naiad’s palace. Clumps 
of oleanders and pomegranate-trees overhang the little lake 
and add to its charm. Yet the enchanted spot has its 
dangers. Bubbles of carbonic add gas rise incessantly from 
the bottom and mount like flickering particles of silver to 
the surface. Birds and beasts which come to drink of the 
water arc sometimes (bund dead on the bank, stifled by 
the noxious vapour; and the villagers tell of bathers who 
have been overpowered by it and drowned, or dragged 
down, as they say, to death by the water-spirit. 

The streams of hot water, no longer regulated by tbe ^^p^ 
care of a religioga population, have for centuries bcen^,^„, 
allowed to overflow their channels and to spread unchecked Hiempoli.. 
over the tableland. By the deposit w-hich they leave behind 
they have raised the surface of the ground many feel, their 
white ridges concealing the ruins and impeding the footstep, 
except where the old channels, filled up solidly to the brim, 
now form hard level footpaths, from which the traveller may 
survey the strange scene without quitting the saddle. In 
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antiquity the hu£»bandmcn used purposely to lead the water in 
rills round their lands, and thus in a few years their hclds and 
vineyards ucre endowed with walls of solid stonen The water 
was also peculiarly adapted for the dyeing of woollen stuffs. 
Tinged with dyes extracted from certain roots, it imparted to 
cloths dipped in it the finest shades of purple and scarlet^ 
We cannot doubt that ilierapolis oived Its reputation as 
a hoty city in great part to its hot springs and mephitic 
vapours. The curative virtue of mineral and thermal springs 
was well known to the ancients^ and it would be interestingp 
if it were possible, to trace the causes which have gradually 
eliminated the superstitious element from the use of such 
w^aters^ and so converted many old seats of volcanic religion 
into the incdktnai baths of modem timesv It was an article 
of Greek faith that all hot springs were sacred to Hercules,® 
‘‘Who ever heard of cold baths that were sacred to Hercules? 
asks Injustice in Aristophanes * and Justice admits that the 
brawny hero's patronage of hot baths was the excuse alleged 
by young men for sprawling all day in the steaming water 
when they ought to have been siveating in the gymnasium.® 
Hot springs were said to have been first produced for the 
refreshment of Hercules after hb labours; some ascribed 
the kindly thought and deed to Athena^ others to Hephaestus, 
and others lo the nymphs/ The warm water of these 
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3011 fees appc^js to hav^e been used especially to heal diseases 
of tlie skin; for a Greek proverb, ''the itch of Hercules/' 
was applied to persons in need of hot baths for the scab. 

On the strength of bis connection with medicinal springs 
Hercules set up as a patron of the healing art In heaven, 
if we can trust Lucian, he even refused to give place to 
Aesculapius himself, and the difference between them led 
to a very unseemly brawl. Do you mean to say," 
demanded Hercules of his father Zens, in a burst of 
indignation, “that this apothecary is to sit down to 
table before me?" To this the apothecary replies with 
much acrimony, recalling certain painful episodes in the 
private life of the burly hera Finally the dispute is 
settled by Zeus, who decides in favour of Aesculapius on 
the ground that he died before Hercules, and is therefore 
entitled to rank as senior god.^ 

Among the hot springs sacred to Hercules the most ^ 
famous were those which rose in the pass of Thermopylae, 
and gave to the defile its name of ihe Hot Gales.^ 
warm baths, called by the natives '^the PoU/* were cnlaiged " 
and improved for the use of invalids by the wealthy sophist 
Herodcs Atticus in the second century of our era. An 
altar of Hercules stood beside them.* According to one 
story, the hot springs were here produced for his rcfrcshmcint 
by the goddess Athena.* They exist to this day apparently 
unchanged, although the recession of the sea has converted 
what used to be a narrow pass into a wide, sw'ampy flat, 
through which the broad but shallow, turbid atrearn of the 
Spetchius creeps sluggishly seaward. On the other side 
the rugged mountains descend in crags and precipices to the 
pass, their grey, rocky sides tufted with low wood or bushw 
wherever vegetation can find a foothold, and their summits 
fringed along the sky-line with pines- They remind a 
Scotchman of the “crags* knolls, and mounds confusedly 
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hurled" in whith Ben Venue comes down to the Silver 
Strand of Loch Katrine. The principal spring bursts from 
the rocks just at the foot of the steepest and loftiest part of 
the range. After forming a small pool it flows in a rapid 
stream easlwardp skirting the foot of the mountains. The 
water is so hot that it is almost painful to hold the hands 
in itp at least near the source^ and atcain rises thickly from 
its surface along the course of the brook. Indeed the 
clouds of white steam and the strong sulphutous smell 
acquaint the traveller with hU approach to the famous spot 
before he comes in sight of the springs. The water is clear, 
but has the appearance of being of a deep sea-blue or sea- 
green colour. This appearance it takes from the thicks 
slimy deposits of blue-green sulphur which line the bed of 
the stream. From its source the blue, steaming, sulphur- 
recking brook rushes eastward for a fe^v hundred yards at 
the foot of the mountain, and is then joined by the winter of 
another spring, which rises much more tranquilly in a sort 
of natural bath among the rocks. The sides of this bath 
are not so thickly coated with sulphur as the banks of the 
stream ; hence its water, about two feet deep, is not so blue. 
Just beyond it there h a second and larger bath, which, from 
its square shape and smooth sides, w'ould seem to be in part 
artificial. These tw^o baths are probably the Pots mentioned 
by ancient writers. They are sEllI used by bathers, and 
a few wooden dressing-rooms are provided for theaccommoda- 
tion of visitors. Some of the water is conducted in an artiflcial 
channel to turn a mill about half a mile off at the eastern end 
of the pass. The rest crosses the Hat to find its way to the 
sea. In its pass^e It has coated the swampy ground with 
a white cnistf w^hich sounds hollow under the tread.^ 

We may conjecture that these remarkable springs 
furnished the pi-incipal reason for associating Hercules with 
Afidepsui- this district;, and for laying the scene of his fiery death on 
the top of the neighbouring Mount Oeta. The district is 
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voleaniCp and has often been shaken by earthquakes.* Across 
the strait the island of Euboea has suffered from the same 
cause and at the same time ; and on its southern shore 
sulphureous springs, like those of Thermopyiac, but much 
hotter and niore powerful, were in like manner dedicated to 
Hercules.^ The strong medicinat qualities of the waters, 
which are especially adapted for the cure of skin diseases 
and gout, have attracted patients in ancient and modem 
times. Sulla took the w^aters here for his gout;* and 
in the days of Plutarch the neighbouring town of 
Aedepsus, situated in a green valley about two miles from 
the springSp was one of the most fashionable resorts of 
Greece. Elegant and commodious buildings, an agreeable 
country, and abundance of fish and game united with the 
health-giving properties of the baths to draw crowds of 
idlers to the place, especially in the prime of the glorious 
Greek spring, the height of the season at Aedepsus. 
While some watched the dancers dancing or listened to the 
strains of the harp, others passed the time in discourse, 
lounging in the shade of cloisters or pacing the shore of 
the beautiful strait with its prospect of mountains beyond 
mountains immortalised in story across the water.^ Of all 
this Greek elegance and luxury hardly a vestige remains. 
Yet the healing springs flow now as freely as of old. In 
the course of time the white and yellow calcareous deposit 
wliich the water leaves behind it, has formed a hillock at the 
foot of the mounlainSp and the stream now falls in a steam¬ 
ing cascade from the face of the rock into the sea.* Once, 
after an earthquake, the springs ceased to flow for three days, 
and at the same time the hot springs of Thermopylae dried 
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up.^ The incid^sdt proves the relation of these Baths of 
Hercules on both sides of the strait to each other and to 
volcanic agency. On another occasion a cold spring suddenly 
burst out beside the hot springs of Aedepsus, and as its 
water was supposed to be peculiarly beneficial to health, 
patients hastened from far and near to drink of it But 
the generals of King AntigonuSt anxious to raise a revenuCp 
imposed a tax on the use of the water ] and the spring, as 
if in disgust at being turned to so base a use, disappeared as 
suddenly as it had come*® 

The assocfalion of Hercules with hot springs was not 
confined to Greece itself Greek influence extended it to 
DTHcrndc^ Sicily* Italy* and even to Dacia.* Why the hero should 
ipftnRt. have been chosen as the patron of thermal waters^ it is hard 
to say. Yet it is w'orth while^ perhaps^ to remember that 
such springs combine in a manner the twofold and seemingly 
discordant principles of water and fire^* of fertility and 
destruction, and that the death of Hercules in the dames 
seems to connect him ivith the fierj^ clement Further, the 
apparent conflict of the two principfes is by no means as 
absolute as at first sight ive rnight be tempted to suppcFse; 
for heat is as necessary as moisture to the support of 
animal and vegetable life. Even volcanic fires have their 
beneficent aspect, since their products lend a more generous 
Ha%^our to the juice of the grape. The ancients themselves, 
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as wc have siicn, perceived the connection between good 
wine and volcanic soil, and proposed more or Jess seriously 
to interpret the vine-god Dionysus as a diild of the hrc.^ 

As a patron of hot springs Hercules cxjmbincd the genial 
elements of heat and moisture, and may therefore have stood, 
in one of his many aspects* for the principle of fertility. In 
Syria childless women still resort to hot springs in order 
to procure offspring from the saint or the jinnee of the 
waters,® A like train of thought perhaps led to the associa¬ 
tion of Hercules with hot springs. As the ideal of manly 
strength he may have been deemed the father of many of 
his ivorshipperSp and Greek wives may have gone on pilgrim¬ 
age to hJs steaming waters in order to obtain the ivish of 
their hearts. 

Eiow far these considerations may serve to explain 
the custom of btirning him* or gods identified with him* in 
effigy or in the person of a human being+ is a question which 
deserves to be consideied. 

The Indians of Nicaragua used to sacrifice men, womenj sucftfiM* 
and children to the active volcano Massaya^ flinging them 
into the craters : we are told that the victims went willingly 
to their fate* Tn the island of Siao, to the north of Celebes, 
a child 'vas formerly sacrificed every year in order to keep 
the volcano Goowoong Arvoo Quiet- The poor wretch was 
tortured to death at a festival which lasted nine days. In 
later times the place of the child has been taken by a 
wooden puppet, which is hacked to pieces in the same way. 

The Galelarcese of Halmahera say that the Sultan of 
Tcrnatc used annually to rcQuire some human victims, who 
were cast into the crater of the volcano to save the island 
from its ravages.* The Sandwich Islanders were formerly 
in the habit of throwing vast numbers of hogs into the 
craters of the great volcano Kirauea during an eruption or 
when an eruption was threatening. Further, they cast hogs 
into the rolling tide of lava to appease the gods and stay 
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its progressJ In Java the volcano Bromok Is annually 
worshipped by people who throw oficrings of cocoa-ntitSj 
plantains^ rice, chickens, cloth, money, and so forth into 
the crater*® On the slope of Mount Smeroe, another active 
volcano in Java^ there are two small idols, which the natives 
worship and pray to when they ascend the mountain. They 
lay food before the images to obtain the favour of the god 
of the volcano’ In antiquity people cast into the craters 
of Etna vi^els of gold and silver and all kinds of victims. 
If the hre swallowed up the offerings^ the omen was good ; 
but if it rejected them, some evil was sure to befall the 
offerer/ These examples suggest that a custom of burning 
men or images may possibly be derived from a practice of 
throwing them into the craters of active volcanoes in order 
to appease the dreaded spirits or gods who dwell there. 
But unless we reckon the fires of Mount Argaeus in Cappa- 
docia'^and of Mount Chimaera in Lycia,* there is apparently 
no record of any mountain in Western Asia which has been 
in eruption within historical times. On the whole, then, ive 
conclude that the Asiatic custom of burning kings or gods 
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was probably in no way connected witli volcanic phenomena. 
Yet It was perhaps worth while to raise the question of their con*^ 
nection, even though it has received only a negative answ^cr. 
The whole subject of the influence w^hicb physical environ¬ 
ment has exercised on the histoty of religion deserves to be 
studied with more attention than it has yet received.^ 
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THE RITUAL OF ADONIS 

Thus far Vtre have dealt with the myth of Adofib and the 
tegends which associated him with Byblus and Paphos. A 
discussion of these legends led ns to the conclusion that 
among Semitic peoples in early times^ AdoniSp the divine 
lord of the city, was often personated hy priestly kings 
or other members of the royal family, and that these his 
human representatives were of old put to death, whether 
periodically or occasionally, in their divine character. 
Further, we found that certain traditions and monuments of 
Asia Minor seem to preserve traces of a similar practice. As 
time w'ent on^ the cruel custom was apparently mitigated in 
various ways, for example, by substituting an effigy or an 
animal for the maUp or by allowing the destined victim to 
escape with a merely make-believe sacrifice The evidence 
of all tbi^ is drawn from a variety of scattered and o^en 
ambiguous indications: it Is fragmentaryp it is uncertain, 
and the conclusions built upon it inevitably partake of the 
weakness of the foundation. Where the records are so im¬ 
perfect, as they happen to be in this branch of our subject, 
the element of hypothesis must enter largely into any 
attempt to piece together and interpret the disjointed facts; 
How far the interpretations here proposed are sounds 1 leav^ 
to future Inquiries to determine; 

From dim regions of the past, where vve have had to 
grope our iivay with small help from the lamp of history* 
it is a relief to pass to those later periods of classical 
antiquity on which contemporary Greek writers have shed 
the light of their clear Intelligence. To them we ow^e 
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almost all that we know for certain about the riles of 
Adonis. The Semites who practised the worship have said 
little about it; at all events lillle that they said has come 
down to us. Accordingly, the rollowing account of the 
ritual is derived mainly from Greek authors who saw what 
they describe; and it applies to ages in whicii the growth 
of humane feeling had softened some of the harsher features 
of the worship. 

At the festivals of Adonis, which were held in Western FoUriU 
Asia and in Greek lands, the death of the god W'as ^fintially 
mourned, with a bitter wailing, eh icily by women ; images 
of him, dressed to resemble corpses, were carried out as to 
burial and then thrown into the sea or into springs; * and 
in some places his revival was celebrated on the following 
day.* But at different places the ceremonies varied some¬ 
what in the manner and apparently also in the season of 
their celebration. At Alexandria images of Aphrodite and The 
Adonis ivere displayed on two couches \ beside them were 
set ripe fruits of all kinds, cakes^ plants grow ing in dower- 
pots, and green bowers twined wilh anise:. The marriage of 
the lovers was celebrated one day, and on the morrow 
ivomcn attired as mourners, with streaming hair and bared 
breasts, bore the image of the dead Adonis to the sca-shore 
and committed it to the waves. Yet they sorrowed 
not without hope, for they sang that the lost one would 
come hark again.® The date at which this Alexandrian 
ceremony was observed is not expressly stated ; but from 
the mention of the ripe fruits it has been inferred that 
it took place in late summer.* In the great Phoenician 
sanctuary of Astartc at Byblus the death of Adonis was 
annually mourned, to the shrill wailing notes of the fiute, 
with weeping, lamentation, and beating of the breast; but 
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ncKt day he ivas believed to coiiie to life again and ascend 
up to heaven in the presence of his worshippers. The 
disconsolate believers, left behind on earthy shaved their 
heads as the Egyptians did on the death of the divine bull 
Apisj women who could not bring themselves to sacrifice 
their beautiful tresses had to give themselves tip to strangers 
on a certain day of the festival, and to dedicate to Astarte 
the wages of their shamc.^ 

Daifoith# This Phoenician festival appears to have been a vernal 
one^ for its date was determined by the discoloration of 
the river Adonis, and this has been observed by modern 
travellers to occur in spring. At that season the red 
earth washed down from the mountains by the rain 
tinges the water of the river, and ev'cn the sea, for a 
great way with a bloctd-red hue, and the crimson slain 
was believed to be the blood of Adonis, annually wounded 
Tta to death by the boar on Mount Lebanon,* Again^ the 
scarlet anemone is said to have sprung from the blood of 
™ Adonis, or to have been stained by it; * and as the anemone 
of Attonil* blooms in Syria about Easter, this may be thought to show 
that the festival of Adonis, or at least one of his festivals, 
was held in spring. The name of the flower is probably 
derived from Naaman (^darling"'), which seems to have been 
an epithet of Adonis. The Arabs still call the anemone 
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wounds of Ihc Naamati.”^ The red rose also was said to 
owe iU hue to the same sad occasion; for Aphrodite, 
hastening to her vvoutided lovcPp trod on a bush of white 
roses ; the cruel thorns tore her tender fleshp and her sacred 
blood dyed the white roses for ever red.® It w'onld be idle, 
perhapSp to lay much weight on evidence drawn from the 
calendar of flowers^ and in particular to press an argument 
so fragile as the bloom of the rose. Vet so faLr as it counts 
at all, the talc which links the damask rose with the 
death of Adonis points to a sumtner rather than to a 
spring celebration of his passion* In Attica* certainly* the 
festival fell at the height of summer. For the fleet A«tiDda. 
which Athens fitted ouE against SyracusCp and by the 
destruction of w^hich her power was [>erfnanently crippled^ 
sailed at midsummer* and by an ominous coincidence the 
sombre rites of Adonis were being celebrated at the very 
time. As the troops marched down to the harbour to 
embark, the ,‘^treets through which they passed were lined 
with coffins and corpse-like effigies* and the air wus rent 
with the noise of women wailing for the dead Adonis. The 
circiimBEance cast a gloom over the sailing of the most 
splendid armament that Athens ever sent to sea." Many 
ages afterwards, w^hen the Emperor Julian made his first 
entr>^ into Antioch, he found in like manner the gay, the 
luxurious capital of the East plunged in mimic grief for the 
annual death of Adonis ; and if he had any presentiment of 
coming evil, the voices of lamentation which struck upon 
his ear must have seemed to sound his knell'* 

The resemblance of these ceremonies to the Indian and 
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Kampcan cenemonles which 1 have dci^nbed elsewhere 
13 obvious, In particular^ apart from the somewhat 
doubtful date of its celebration, the Atexandrian ceremony 
is almost identical with the IndiaHn' In both of them the 
marriage of two divine beings, whose affinity with vegetation 
seems indicated by the fresl:i plants with which they are 
surrounded, is celebrated in effigy, and the effigies are 
afterwards mourned over and tlwowm into the w^ater.'* 


From the similarity of these customs to each other and 
to the spring and midsummer customs of modem Europe 
w'e should naturally expect that they all admit of a common 
Thed«ith explanation. lienee^ if the explanatfon which I have 
s^loptcd of the latter is correct, the ceremony of the death 
AikiBjja and resurrection of Adonis must also have been a dramatic 
representation of the decay and rcvi^^al of plant life* The 
inference thus based on the msemblance of the customs is 
Eleraj confirmed by the foLlowing features tn the legend and ritual 
of Adonis. His affinity with v^etation comes out at once 
in the common story of hia birth* He was said to have 
been bom from a myrrh-tree^ the bark of which burstings 
after a ten months" gestation, allowed the lovely infant to 
come forth. According to some, a boar rent the bark with 
bis tusk and so opened a passage for the babe A faint 
rationalistic colour was given to the legend by sajdng that 
his mother w^as a woman named Myrrh, who had been 
turned Into a myrrh-tree soon after she had conceived the 
child+" The use of myrrh as incense at the festival of 
Adonis may have given rise to the fable*^ We have seen 
that incense was burnt at the corresponding Babylonian 
rites,^ just as it was burnt by the idolatrous Hebrews in 
honour of the Queen of Heaven^® who w^as no other than 
Astartc. Again, the stor>' that Adonis spent half^ or 
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according to others a tlifrd, of the >'ear in the iower world 
and the rest of it in the upper world,' is eseptained most 
simply and naturally by supposingr that he represented 
vegetation, especially the com, which lies buried in the 
earth half the year and reappears above ground the otlicr 
hair. Certainly of the annual phenomena of nature there 
is none which suggests so obviously the idea of death 
and resurrection as the disappearance and reappearance of 
vegetation in autumn and spring. Adonis has been taken 
for the sun; but there is nothing in the sun's annual 
course within the temperate and tropical zones to suggest 
that he is dead for half or a third of the year and alive 
for the other half or two-thirds. He might, indeed, be 
conceived as weakened in winter, but dead he could not 
be thought to be ; his daily reappearance contradicts the 
supposition. Within the Arctic Circle, where the sun 
annually disappears for a continuous period which varies 
from twenty-four hours to six months according to the 
latitude, hts yearly death and resurrection would certainly 
be an obvious idea ; but no one except the unfortunate 
astronomer Ballly* has maintained that the Adonis worship 
came from the Arctic regions. On the other hand, the 
annual death and revival of vegetation is a conception 
which readily presents itself to men in every stage of 
savagery and civilisation ; and the vastness of the scale on 
which this i^vcr-recurring decay and regeneration takes 
place, together with man’s intimate dependence on it for 
subsistcrict* combine to render it the most impressive 
annuai oceurnence in nature, at tcast Avithin the temperate 
Mjnesw It is no wonder that a phenomenon so important* 
30 striking, and so universal should, by suggesting sirnllar 
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have given rise to almSlar rites in manjr lands. We 
tnay, therefore, accept as probable an explanation of the 
Adonis worship which accords so weli with the facts of nalnre 
and with the analogy of similar rites in other lands. More- 
over^ the explanation is countenanced by a considerable body 
of opinion amongst the ancients theniselvesp who again 
and again interpreted the dying and reviving god as the 
reaped and sprouting grain,* 

Tomnittz Thc character of Tammuz or Adonis as a com^spirit 
monies out plainly in an account of his festival given by 
Arabic writer of thc tenth centuiy* In describing 
Krt?uii4 in ^he rites and sacrifices obscr\'ed at the difTcrent seasons 
R-rnm. Qf heathen Syrians of Hatran, he 
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says“ Tatnmui (JulyX In the middle of this month 
is the festival of cl-Biigat. that is. of the weeping women, 
and this is the Ta-nz festival, which is cdebmted in honour 
of the god Til-nz. The women bewail him, because his 
lord slew him so cruelly, ground his bones in a mitl, and 
then scattered them to the wind. The women (during this 
festival) cat nothing which has been ground in a mill, but 
limit their diet to steeped wheat, sweet vetches, dates, 
raisins, and the likt”' TA uz. who is no other than 
Tammui, is here like Burns’s John Barleycorn— 


TAfy a 

winrrvw f/ Ais 

Bid/ rt ui'ii n^rs/ £}/ rf//— 

f'ffr rr^sA^d Aiirt /wff 


This concentration, so to say, of the nature of Adonis 
upon the cereal crops is characteristic of the stage of culture 
reached by his worshippers in historical times. They had 
left the nomadic life of the wandering hunter and herdsman 
far behind them ; for ae<^ they had been settled on the 
land, and had depended for their subsistence mainiy on the 
products of tillage. The berries and roots of the wilderness, 
the grass of the pastures, which had been matters of vital 
importance to their ruder forefathers, were now of little 
moment to them: more and more their thoughts and 
enereles were engrossed by the staple of their life, the com , 
more and more accordingly the propitiation of the deities 
of fertility in general and of the corn-spirit in particular 
tended to become the central feature of their religion. The 
aim they set before themselves in celebrating the rites was 
thoroughly practical. It was no vague poetical sentiment 
which prompted them to hail with joy tiie rebirth of vegeta¬ 
tion and to mourn its decline. Hunger, felt or feared, was 
the mainspring of the worship of Adonis. 

It has been suggested by Father Lagrange that the7T» 
mourning for Adonis was essentially a harvest rite designed 
to propitiate the eom-god. who ivas then either perishing 
under the sickles of the reapers, or being trodden to death 
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under the hoofs of the oxen on the threshing floor. While 
the men slew him, the women wept crocodile tears at home 
to appease his natural indignation by a show of grief for his 
dcath.^ The theory fits in well with the dates of the 
festivals, which fell in spring or summer; for spring and 
summer, not autumn, arc the seasons of the barley and 
wheat harvests in the lands which worshipped Adonis.* 
Further, the hypothesis is conflrmcd by the practice of the 
Egyptian reapers, who lamented, calling upon Isis, ivhen 
they cut the first com; * and it is recommended by the 
analogous customs of many hunting tribes, who testify great 
respect for the animals which thej' kill and cat.* 

Thus interpreted the death of Adonis is not the 
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natural decay of vegetation in general under the summer Ra 
heat or the winter cold; it is the violent destruction 
of the com by man, who cuts it down on the field, 
stamps it to pieces on the threshing-floor, and grinds it^jy^' 
to powder in the mill That this was indeed the principal 
aspect in which Adonis presented himself in later times tot^brebc 
the agricultural iicoples of the Levant, may be admitted ; 
but whether from the beginning he had been the com and of 
nothing but the corn, may be doubted. At an earlier 
period he may have been to the herdsman, above all, the 
tender herbage which sprouts after rain, offering rich pasture 
to the lean and hungry cattle. Earlier still he may have 
embodied the spirit of the nuts and berries which the 
autumn woods yield to the savage hunter and his squaw. 

And just as the husbandman must propitiate the spirit of 
the corn which he consumes, so the herdsman must appease 
the spirit of the grass and leaves which his cattle munch, 
and the hunter must soothe the spirit of the roots which he 
digs, and of the fruits wiiich he gathers from the bough, in 
all cases the propitiation of the injured and angry sprite 
would naturally comprise elaborate excuses and apologies, 
accompanied by loud lamentations at his decease whenever, 
through some deplorable accident or necessity, he hapixtned 
to be murdered as well as robbed. Only we must bear in 
mind that the savage hunter and herdsman of those early 
days had probably not yet attained to the abstract idea of 
vegetation in general; and that accordingly, so far as .Adonis 
existed for them at all, he must have been the Aden or lord 
of each individual tree and plant rather than a personifica¬ 
tion of vegetable life as a whole. Thus there would be as 
many Adonises as there were trees and shrubs, and each 
of them might expect to receive satisfaction for any damage 
done to his person Or property. And year by year, when * 
the trees were deciduous, every Adonis would seem to bleed 
to death with the rod leaves of autumn and to come to life 
again ivith the fresh green of spring. 

We have seen reason to think that In early times 
Adonis was sometimes personated by a living man who 
died a violent death in the character of the god. Further, 
there is evidence which goes to show that among the 
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pro- a^griciiltural people:^ of the Eastern Mediteriranean^ thfi com- 
spirit, by whatever name he was known^ was often repre- 
spirit TTOiy sentedp year by year* by huEtian victinrss slain on the harv^est- 
JiihttK field.' If that was sO| It seems likely that the propitiation 
of the com-spirit would tend to fuse to some c:xtent with 
the Worship of the dead. For the spirits of these victims 
might be thought to return to life in the ears which they had 
fattened with their blood, and to die a second death at the 


reaping of the com, Now the ghosts of those who have 
perished by violence are surly and apt to tvreak their 
vengeance on their slayers whene%'er an opportunity ofiTers. 
Hence the attempt to appease the souls of the slaughtered 
victims Avould naturally blcndp at I^ast in the popular coneep- 
tiort^ with the attempt to pacify the slain com-spirit And 
as the dead came back in the sprouting corop so they might 
be thought to return in the spring fiowers, waked from their 
long sleep by the soft vernal airs. They had been laid to 
their rest under the sod What more natural than to 
imagine that the violets and the hyacinths, the roses and 
the anemones, spmng from thetr dust, were empurpled or 
incarnadined by their blood; and contained some portion of 
their spirit ? 
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ThcfHtiviAt At .Athens the great Commemoration of the Dead fell 
in spring about the middle of Marche w^hen the early flowers 
crfafl™s. are in bloom. Then the dead were believed to rise From 
their graves and go about the streets, vainly endeavouring 
to enter the temples and the dwellings, which were barred 
against these perturbed spirits with ropes, buckthomp and 
pitch. The name of the festival according to the most 
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obvious and natural interpretation, means the Festival of 
Flowers, and the title would fit well with the substance of 
the ceremonies if at that season the poor ghosts were irtd^ 
thought to creep from the narrow house with the of^ning 
flowers,’ There may therefore be a measure of truth in the 
theory of Renan, who saw in the Adonis worship a dreamy 
voluptuous cult of death, conceived not as the King of 
Terrors, but as an insidious enchanter who lures his victims 
to himself and lulls them into an eternal sleep. The infinite 
charm of nature in the Lebanon, he thought, lends itself to 
religious emotions of this sensuous, visionary sort, hovering 
vaguely between pain and pleasure, between slumber and 
tears.* It would doubtless be a mistake to attribute to 
Syrian peasants the worship of a conception so purely 
abstract as that of death in general, ^et it may be tme 
that in their simple minds the thought of the reviving 
spirit of vegetation w-as blent with the very concrete notion 
of the ghosts of the dead, who come to life again in spring 
days with the early flowors. with the tender green of the com 
and the many-tinted blossoms of the trees. Thus their views 
of the deatJi and resunection of nature would be coloured by 
their views of the death and resurrection of man, by their 
personal sorrows and hopes and fears. In like manner wc 
cannot doubt that Renan's theory' of Adonis was itself deeply 
tinged by passionate memories:, memories of the slumber 
akin to death which scaled his own eyes on the slopes of 
the Lebanon, memories of the sister who sleeps in the land 
of Adonis never again to wake with the anemones and the 
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THE GARPEXS OF ADOMii 


Perhaps the best proof that Adonis was a deity of vegeta- 
tioiii and especfally of the conrip is furnished by tfie gardens 
of AdoniSj as they were calledp These were baskets or pots 
filled with earth, in w^hicli wheat, barley* lettuces, fennel, and 
various kinds of flowers were sown and tended for eight 
days, chiefly or exclusively by women. Fostered by the 
sun's heat,^ the plants shot up rapidly, but having no root they 
withered as rapidly away, and at the end of eight da 3 !'s were 
carried out with the images of the dead Adonis, and flung 
with them into the sea or into springs,^ 

These gardens of Adonis are most naturally interpreted 
as representatives of Adonis or manifesLations of his poivcr ; 
they represented him, true to hb original nature, in vegetable 
form, while the images of him, wiUi which they were carried 
out and cast into the water* portrayed him in his later 
human form. All these Adonis ceremonies^ if I am right, 
were originally intended as charms to promote the growth 
or revival of vegetation ; and the principle by which they 
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were supposed to produce this efleet was horoompa.ChJc 
or imitative magic. For ignorant people suppose that by 
mimicking the effect which they desire to produce they 
actually help to produce it; thus by sprinkling water they 
make raiti, by lighting a lire they make sunshine, and so on. 
Similarly, by mimicking the growth of crops they hope to 
ensure a good harvest. Xhe rapid growth of the wheat and 
barley in the gardens of Adonis was intended to make the 
corn shoot up; and the throwing of the gardens and of 
images into the water was a charm to secure a due supply of orun 
fertilising rain.’ The same. I take it, the object 
throwing the of Death, and the Carnival intio water in ± naia, 

the corresponding ceremonies of modem Enrope.* Certainly 
the custom of drenching vvith water a leaf-clad pCTSOiiji who 
undoubtedly personifies vegetation^ is still resorted to in 
Eurot^e for the express purpose of producing ram.* Similarly 
the custom of throwing water on the last corn cut at 
harvest+or on the person who brings iE home (a custom of 

observed in Germany and France, and till quite lately in 
England and Scotland!), is in some places practised with the wUi^tcr 
avowed intent to procure rain for the next year^ 

Thus in Wallachia and amongst the Roumanians of Tran¬ 
sylvania, when a girl is bringing home a crown made of the 
last cars of com cut at harvest, all who meet her hasten to 
throw water on her, and two farm-servants are placed at the 
door for the purpose; for they believe that if this were not 
done, the crops next year would perish from drought.* So 
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amotigst the Saxons of Transylvania^ the person who wears 
the wreath made of the last corn cut is drenched with water 
to the skin ; for the wetter he is, the better will he next 
year's harvestp and the more ^rain there will be threshed out 
Sometimes the wearer of the wreath is the reaper who cut 
the last corn/ In Northern Euboea, when the corn-sheaves 
have been piled in a stack, the farmer's wife brings a pitcher 
of water and offers it to each of the labourers that he may 
wash his hands* Ever}' man, after he has washed his hands, 
sprinkles w'ater on the corn and on the threshing-floorp 
expressing at the same time a wish that the corn may last 
long* Lastly, the farmers wife holds the pitcher slantingly 
and runs at full speed round the stack without spilling a 
drop, while she utters a wUh that the stack may endure as 
long as the circle she has just described.® At the spring 
ploughing in Prussia, when the ploughmen and sowers 
returned in the ev'cning from their w'ork in the fields, the 
farmer's wife and the servants used to splash w'ater over 
them. The ploughmen and sowers retorted by seizing eveiy 
one, throwing them inta the pond, and ducking them under 
the water. The farmer's wife might claim exemption on 
payment of a forfeit, but every one else had to be ducked. 
By obser%'ing this custom they hoped to ensure a due 
supply of rain for the seed." Also after harvest in Prussia^ 
the person who w'ore a wreath made of the last com cut 
drenched with water, ^vhile a prayer was uttered that 
^*as the corn had sprung up and multiplied through the 
umter, so it might spnng up and multiply in the bant and 
granary/'* At Schlanow^ in Brandenburg, w-hen the sowci^ 
return home from the first sowing they are drenched 
with water "in order that the com may grow*"^ In 
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Anhalt on the same occaaion the farmer is still often 
sprinkled with water by hIs family; and his men and 
horses, and even the plough, receive the same treatment, 

The object of the custom, as people at Arensdorf effplaincd 
it, is " to wish fertility to the fields for the whole year," ’ 

So in Messe, when the ploughmen return with the plough 
from tlic field for the first time, the women and girls lie in 
wait for them and slyly drench them with water* Near 
Naaburg, in Bavaria, the man who first comes bach from 
sowing or ploughing has a vessel of w'ater thrown over him 
by some one in hiding,* At Hettlngcn in Baden the 
farmer who is about to begin the sowing of oats b sprinkled 
with water, in order that the oats may not shrivel up.'* 

Before the Tusayan Indians of North America go out to 
plant their fields, the women sometimes pour water on them ; 
the reason for doing so is that “ as the water is poured on 
the men, so may W'ater fall on the planted fields," * The 
Indians of Santiago Tcpchuacan steep the seed of the maize 
in water before they sow it, in order that the god of the 
waters may bestow on the fields the needed moisture.* 

The opinion that the gardens of Adonis arc essentially CaniM of 
charms to promote the growth of vegetation, especially of 
the crops, and that they belong to the same class of customs 
as those spring and midsummer folk-customs of modem 
Europe which I have described elseivherej docs not rest for 
its evidence merely on the intrinsic probability' of the case* 
Fortunately we are able to show that gardens of Adonis (if 
we may use the expression in a general sense) arc still 
planted, first, by a primitive race at their sowing season, 
and, second, fay European peasants at midsummer. Amongst 
the Oraons and Mundas of Bengal, when the time comes for 
planting out the rice which has been grown in seed-beds, a 
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party of young people of both sexes go to the forest and cut 
a young Karma^tree, or tJic branch of one. Bearing it in 
triumph they return dancing* stngbg, and beating drums, 
and plant it in the middle of the village dancing-ground. A 
sacrifice is offered to the tree; and next morning ihc >'outh 
of both sexes^ linked armdn-arm^ dance in a great circle 
round the Karma*tree* which is decked \vith strips^ of 
coloured cloth and shaiiri bracelets and necklets of platted 
straw. As a preparation for the festival* the daughters of 
the headman of the village cultivate blades of barley in a 
peculiar W'ay. The seed is sown in moist, sandy soil^ mixed 
with turmeric, and the blades sprout and unfold of a pale 
yellow or primrose colour. On the day of the fastival the 
girls take up those blades and carry them in baskets to the 
dancing^TOund. where, prostrating themselves ^eve^cntiall>^ 
they place some of the plants before the Karma-tree. 
Finally, the Karma-tree js taken away and throwm into a 
strox^m or tankJ The meaning of planting these barley 
blades and then presenting them to the Karma-tree is 
hardly open to question. Trees are supposed to exerebe 
a quickening influence upon the growth of crops, and 
amongst the very people in question “the ^tundas or 
Mundaris^—^ the grove deities are held responsible for the 
crops^"^ Therefore, when at the season for planting out the 
rice the Mundas bring in a tree and treat it with so much 
respect, their object can only be to foster thereby the growth 
of the rice which is about to be planted out; and the custom 
of causing barley blades to sprout rapidly and then present¬ 
ing them to the tree must be intended to subserve the same 
purpose, perhaps by reminding the tree-spirit of hb duty 
tow-ards the crops, and stimulating hSs activity by this visible 
example of rapid vegetable growth. The throwing of the 
Karma-tree into the water is to be interpreted as a rain-charm. 
WTiether the barley blades are also thrown into the water 
is not said; but if my interpretation of the custom is right, 
probably they arc so. A distinction between this Bengal 
custom and the Greek rites of Adonb b that in the former 
the tree-spirit appears in his origiiial form as a tree; 
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whereas in the Adonis worship he appears in human form, 
represented as a dead man, though his vegetable nature is 
indicated by the gardens of Adonis, which arc, so to say, a 
secondary manifestation of his original power as a tree-spirit. 

Gardens of Adonis are cultirated also by the Hindoos, 
with the intention apparently of ensuring the fertility both {iLaJpataniL 
of the earth and of mankind. Thus at Oodeypoor in 
Rajputaiia a festival is held "in honour of Gouri, or Isani, 
the goddess of abundance, the Isis of Egypt, the Ceres of 
Greece: Like the Rajpoot Saturnalia, which it follows, it 
belongs to the vernal equinox, when nature in these regions 
proximate to the tropic is in the full expanse of her charms, 
and tlie matronly Gouri casts her golden mantle over the 
verdant Vassanti, personification of spring. Then the fruits 
exhibit their promise to the eye ^ the kohil fills the ear with 
melody; the air is impregnated with aroma, and the crimson 
poppy contrasts with the spikes of golden grain to form a 
wreath for the beneficent Gouri. Gouri is one of the names 
of Isa or Parvati, wife of the greatest of the gods, Mahadeva 
or Isivara, who is conjoined with her in these ntes, which 
almost exclusively appertain to the women. The meaning 
of^tfrr is ‘yellow,* emblematic of the ripened harvest, when 
the votaries of the goddess adore her effigies, which are 
those of a matron painted the colour of ripe com.” The 
rites begin when the sun enters the sign of the Ram, the 
opening of the Hindoo year. An image of the goddess 
Gouri is made of earth, and a smaller one of her husband 
Iswara, and the two are placed together. A small trench 
is next dug, barley is sown in it, and the ground watered 
and heated artificially tilt the grain sprouts, when the womeii 
dance round it hand in hand, invoking the blessing of Gouri 
on their husbands. After that the }'oung corn is taken up 
and distributed by the women to the men, who wear it in 
their turbans. Every wealthy family, or at least ev'ery sub¬ 
division of the city, has its own image These and other 
rites, known only to the initiated, occupy several days, and 
arc performed within doors. Then the images of the 
goddess and her husband arc decorated and borne in pro¬ 
cession to a beautiful lake, whose deep blue waters miiror 
the cloudless Indian sky. marble palaces, and orange groves. 
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Here the tvomen, their hair decked ivith rosea and jessaminet 
the image of Gonn down a niarbie staircase to the 
water's edge, and dance round it singing hymns and love- 
songs- Meantime the goddess is sopi>osed to bathe in the 
Avater. Ko men take part in the ceremony; even the 
image of Iswara^ the husband-god, attracts little attention.^ 
In these rites the distribuHon of the barley shoots to the 
men, and the invocation of a blessing on their husbands by 
the wives, point clearly to the desire of ofiTspring as one 
motive for observing the custom. The same motive prob¬ 
ably explains the use of gardens of Adonis at the marriage 
of Brahmans in the Madras Presidency. Seeds of five or 
nine sorts are mixed and sown in earthen pots, which are 
made specially for the purpose and arc filled willi earth. 
Bride and bridegroom water the seeds both-morning and 
evening for four days ; and on the fifth day the seedlings are 
thrown, like the real gardens of Adonic into a tank or river * 
Ciftitifiju or In the Himalayan districts of North-western India ihe 
“ cultivators sow barley, maize, pulse, or mustard in a basket 
westHTittiMi of earth on the twenty - fourth day of the fourth month 
which falls about the middle of July. Then on the 
last day of the month they place amidst the new sprouts 
small clay images of Mahadeo and Par^^ati and worship 
them in remembrance of the marriage of those deities. 
Next day they cut down the green stalks and ivear them in 
their head-dress* Similar is the barley feast known as 
or jaw^ra in Upper India and as Bhujariya in the 
Central Provinces. On the seventh day of the light half of 
the month SAw^an grains of barley are sown in a pot of 
manure^ and spring up so quickly that by the end of the 
month the vessel is full of long, yellowish-green stalks. On 
the first day of the next month, Bhadon, the women and 
girls take the stalks out^ tlirow the earth and manure into 
water, and distribute the plants among their male friends, 
who bind them in their turbans and about their drtss-* At 
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Sarfial in the Central Provinces of India this ceremony is 
observed about tlie middle of September. None but tvomen 
may take part in it, though, crowds of men come to look on. 
Some little time before the fesUval wheat or other gram has 
been sown in pots ingeniously constructed of large leaves, 
which are held together by the thorns of a species of acacia. 
Having grown up in the dark, the stalks are of a pale 
colour. On the day appointed these gardens of Adom^ as 
we may call them, are carried towards a lake which abuts 
on the native city. The women of every family or circle of 
friends bring their own pots, and having laid them on the 
cround they dance round them. Then taking the pots of 
sprouting com they descend to the edge of the water, wash 
the soil away from the pots, and distribute the young plants 
among their friends.' At the temple of the goddess I adma- 
vati, near Pandharpur in the Bombay Presidency, a Nine 
Nights' festival is held in the bright half of the month 
Ashvin (September^October). At this time a bamboo frame 
is hung in front of the image, and from it depend garlands 
of flowers and string.s of wheaten cakes. Under the frame_ 
the floor in front of the pedestal is strewn with a layer of 
earth in which wheat is sown and allowed to sprout A 
similar rite is observed in the same month before the images 
of two otHer g^oddesses, Ambabai and Lakhubai, who also 

have temples at Pandharpur.* 

[n some parts of Bavaria it is customary to sow flax 
in a pot on the last three days of the Carnival; from the 
seed which grows best an omen is drawn as to whether the 
early, the middle, or the late sowing will produce the best 
crop.* In Sardinia the gardens of Adonis are still planted 
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GfudMi oFsn connection witli the great fttid-summer festival which bears 
name of St John, At the end of ftlarch or on the fir^t 
Day in of April a j^oung man of the village presents himself to a girl 
and asks her to be his t&mare (gossip or sweetheart)* offering 
to be her cam/^are. The invitation is considered as an honour 
by the girl^s family* and is gladly accepted. At the end of 
May the girl makes a pot of the bark of the cork-tree^ fills 
it with earth, and sows a handful of wheat and barley in it. 
The pot being placed in the sun and often watered, ihc corn 
sprouts rapidly and has a good head by Midsummer Eve 
(St John's Eve^ the twenty-third of June)* The pot is then 
called Errti^ or NeFinm\ On St John's Day tlic young man 
an<l the girk dressed in their best, accornpanied by a long 
retinue and preceded by children gambolling and frolicking, 
move in procession to a church outside the village. Here 
they break tlie pot by throwing it against the door of the 
church. Then they sit down in a ring on the grass and cat 
eggs and herbs to the music of fiutes. Wine is mixed in a 
cup and passed round, each one drinking as it passes. 
Then they join hands and sing ” Sweethearts of St John" 
£ €^inirr£ tii S^w over and over again^ 

the flutes playing the while. When they tire of singing 
they stand up and dance gaily in a ring till evening* This 
is the general Sardinian cualom. As practised at 02jeri it 
has some special features* tn ftlay the pots are made of 
cork-bark and planted with com, as already described. 
Then on the Eve of St* John the window-sills are draped 
with rich cloths* on which the pots are placed, adorned with 
crimson and blue silk and ribbons of various colours. On 
each of the pots they used formerly to place a statuette or 
cloth doll dressed as a woman, or a Priapus-Jike figure made 
of paste; but this custom^ rigorously forbidden by the 
Church, has fallen into disuse. The village swains go about 
in a troop to look at the pots and their decorations and to 
w^ait for the girls* who assemble on the public square to 
celebrate the festival Here a great bonfire is kindled, 
round which they dance and make merr)^ Those Avho w'ish 
to be ” Sweethearts of Sl John " act as follows^ The young 
man stands on one side of the bonfire and the girl on the 
other* and they, in a manner* join hands by each grasping 
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one end of a long stick, which they pass three times back- 
wards and forwards across the lire, thus thnisttng their hands 
thrice rapidly into the dameSi This seals their relationship 
to each other. Dancing and music go on till 3ate at night. 

The correspOTidence of these Sardinian pots of grain to the 
gardens of Adonis seems complete^ and the images formerly 
placed in them answer to the images of Adonis which 
accompanied his gardens. 

Customs of the same sort arc obsen ed at the same 
season in Sicily. Fairs of boys and girls become gossips 
St John cm St. John's Day drawing each a hair from his ^ in 
Of her head and performing various ceremonies over them. ^ 

Thus they tie the hairs together and throw them up in 
the air, or exchange them over a potsherd, which they 
aftcrw'ards break in two^ preserving each a fragment with 
pious car<L The tie formed in the latter way is supposed 
to last for life. In some parts of Sicily the gossips of St. 

John present each other with plates of sprouting com, lentils, 
and canary seed, ivhich have been planted forty days before 
the festival The one w'ho receives the plate pulls a stalk 
of the young plants, binds it with a ribbon, and pressn-'cs it 
among his or her greatest treasures, restoring the platter to 
the giver. At Catania the gossips exchange of basil 

and great cucumbers; the girls tend the basil, and the 
thicker it grows the mom it is priicd.^ 

In these midsummer customs of Sardinia and Sicily it 
is possible that, as Mr# Ki WUnscb supposeSi SL John nn^jgadiim 
has replaced Adonis# We have seen that the rites of 
Tammuz or Adonis were commonly celebrated about mid-,3tny have 
summer; according to Jerome, their date w^as June/ 
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besides their date and their simikricy in respect of the pots 
of herbs and com, there is another point of affinity between 
the two festivals^ the heathen and the Christian. In both 
of them water plays a prominent part At his midsuininer 
festival in Babylon the image of TammuK, whose name is 
said to mean "true son of the deep water" was bathed with 
pure Avater: at his summer festival in Alexandria the image 
of Adonis, with that of hb divine mistress Aphrodite, was 
committed to the ivaves; and at the midsummer celebratEon 
in Greece the gardens of Adonis were thrown into the sea 
C^^^ or into springs. Now a great fealnre of the midsummer 
festival associated with the name of St John is, or used to 
in the custom of bathing in the sea, springs, rivers, or the 
the Erew dew on Midsummer Eve or the morning of Midsummer Day, 
Thus, for example, at Naples there is a church dedicated to 
iiiEti]Ti£r St. John the Baptist under the name of St John of the Sea 
n marir) ; and it was an old practice for men 
Day|. and women to bathe in the sea on St John^s Eve, that is, 
on Midsummer Eve^ believing that thus all their sins were 
washed aw'ay.^ In the Abruz?,? water is still supposed to 
acx^uire certain marvellous and beneficent properties on St. 
John's Night They say that on that night the sun and 
moon bathe in the Avaten Hence many people take a bath 
in the sea or in a river at that season, especially at the 
moment of sunrise. At Castiglionc a Casauria they go 
before sunrise to the Fcscara River or to springs, wash their 
faces and hands, then gird themselves with tAvigs of brj^ony 
(z^i/ii/day and tAvjne tlie plant round their browns, in order 
that they may be free from pains. At Pescina boys and 
girls Avash each otheris faces in a river or a spring, then 
exchange kisses, and become gossips. The dew, also* that 
falls on St John's Night is supposed in the Abruzzi to 
benefit whatever it touches, whether it be Avater^ fioAvers, or 
the human body. For that reasem people put out vessels 
of water on the w'indow-siJls or the terraces, and Avash them- 
selATes w'ith the Avater in the rnorning in order to purify 
themselves and escape headaches and colds. A still more 
efficacious mode nf accomplishing the same end is to rise at 
the peep of dawn, to wet the hands in the deviy grass, and 
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then to rub the moisture on the eyelids, the brow, and the 
temples, because the dew is believed to cure maladies of ibe 
head and eyes. It is also a remedy for diseases of the skin. 
Persons who are thus afflicted should roll on the dewy 
grass. When patients arc prevented by their infirmity or 
any other cause from quitting the house, their friends will 
gather the dew in sheets or tablecloths and so apply it to 
the suffering part^ At Marsala in Sicily there is a spring 
of water in a subterranean grotto called the Grotto of the 
Sibyl, Beside it stands a church of St. John, which has 
been supposed to occupy the site of a temple of Apolla 
On St. John's Eve, the twenty-third of June, women and 
girls visit the grotto, and by drinking of the prophetic water 
learn whether their husbands have been faithful to them in 
the year that is past, or whether they themsdires will wed 
in the year that is to come. Sick people, toa iinagine that 
by bathing in the water, drinking of it, or ducking thnee in 
it iu the name of the Trinity, they will be made whole.’ At 
Chiaranionte in Sicily the following custom is observed on 
St. John’s Eve. The men repair to one fountain and the 
women to another, and dip their heads thrice in the w'ater, 
repeating at each ablution certain verses in honour of 
St. John They believe that this is a cure or preventive of 
the scald.* W'hcn Petrarch visited Cologne, he chanced to 
arrive in the town on St. John's Eve. The sun was nearly 
setting, and his host at once led him to the Rhine. A 
strange sight there met his eyes, for the banks of the 
river were covered with pretty women. The crowd was great 
but good-humoured. From a rising ground on which he 
stood the poet saw many of the women, girt with fragrant 
herbs, kneel down on the water’s edge, roll tbeir sleeves 
up above their elbows, and wash their white arms and hands 
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in the Tiver, murmuring softly some words which the Italian 
did not understand. He was told that the custom was a 
v^ty old one^ much honoured in the observance; for the 
common folk, especially the w^omen^ believed that to wash 
in the river on St John^s Eve w'ould avert every misfortune 
in the coming year.^ On St John's Eve the people of 
Copenhagen used to go on pilgrimage to a neighbouring 
spring, there to heal and strengthen themselves ii^ the 
W'ater.* In Spain people still bathe in the sea or roll naked 
in the dew of the meadows on St John's Eve, believing that 
this is a sovereign preserv^ative against diseases of the skin.* 
To roll in the dew on the morning of St’ John's Day la also 
esteemed a cure for diseases of the sktn in Normandy and 
Perlgord. In Perigord a field of hemp is especially recom¬ 
mended for the purpose, and the patient should mb himself 
with the plants on which he has rolled.* At Ciotat in 
Provence, while the midsummer bonfire blazed^ young people 
used to plunge into the sea and splash each other vigorously. 
At Vitrolles they bathed in a pond in order that they might 
not sufier from fever during the year, and at Saint-Alaries 
they watered the horses to protect them from the itch.* A 
custom of drenching people on this occasion with water 
formerly prevailed in Toulon, Marseilles, and other towns of 
the south of Prance^ The water was st^uirted from syringes* 
pouted on the heads of passers-by from window's, and so 
forth.® hrom Europe the practice of bathing in rivers and 
springs on St John's Day appears to have passed wdth the 
Spaniards to the New World^ 

It may perhaps be suggested that this wide-spread 
custom of bathing in water or dew on Midsummer Eve or 
Midsummer Day is purely Christian in origiiip having been 
adopted as an appropriate mode of celebrating the day 
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dediciited to the Baptist But in point of fact the custom 
is older than Christianity^ for it was denounced and forbidden 
as a heathen practice by Augustine.^ We may conjecture 
that the Church* unable to put down this relic of jjaganism, 
followed its usual policy of accommodation by bestowing 
on the rite a Christian name and acquiescing^ with a 
sighj in its observance. And casting about for a saint to 
supplant a heathen patron of bathing,^ the Christian doctors 
could hardly have hit upon a more appropriate successor 
than St John the Baptist 

But into whose shoes did the Baptist step? Was thcow 
displaced deity really Adonis, as the foregoing fi^^dcnce 
seems to suggest? In Sardinia and Sicily it may have^fn^j^t- 
been so, for in these islands Semitic influence ivas certainly ** 

deep and probably lasting. The midsummer pastimes 
Sardinian and Sicilian children may therefore be a direct 
continuation of the Carthaginian rites of Tammuz, Yet the 
midsummer festival seems too widely spread and too deeply 
rooted in Central and Northern Europe to allow us to trace 
it ever>'where to an Oriental origin in general and to the cult 
of Adonis in particular. It has the air of a native of the soil 
rather than of an exotic imported from the East Wc shall 
do better, therefore^ to suppose that at a remote period 
similar modes of thought, based on similar needs^ led men 
independently in many distant lands, from the North Sea 
to the Euphrates, to celebrate the summer solstice with rites 
which, while they diflered in some things* yet agreed closely 
in others; that in historical times a wave of Oriental 
influence^ starting perhaps from Babylonia* carried the 
Tam mu K or Adonis form of the festival westward till it met 
with native forms of a similar festival; and that under 
pressure of the Roman civinsation these diflerent yet kindred 
festivals fused with each other and crystallised into a variety 
of shapes* which subsisted more or less separately side by 
side, till the Church, unable to suppress them altogether* 
strip[>cd them so far as it could of their grosser features* and 
dexterously changing the names allowed them to pass 
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muster as Christ [an ^ And what has just been said of the 
midsummer festtvals probably apptiesp to 

the spring festivals also. They, too^seem to have originated 
independently in Europe and the East, and after ages of 
separation to have amalgamated under the sway of the 
Roman Empire and the Christian Church. In Syria, as we 
have seen, there appears to have been a vernal celebration 
of Adonis; and we shall presently meet w^th an un¬ 
doubted instance of an Oriental festivaL of spring in the 
rites of Attis, ^leantime we must return for a little to the 
midsummer festival wKleh goes by the name of St. John. 

Mid- The Sardinian praetice of making merry round a great 

bonfire on St John''s Eve is an instance of a custom which 
mid- has been practised at the midsummer festival from time 
™p”m it! '^ni^^tnorlal in many parts of Europe. That custom has 
to been more fully dealt witii by me elscivhercJ The instances 
Ti 5 )ctnLiion. ( hiLv<^ there cited suffice to prove the connection of the 

midsummer bonfire with vegetation. For example, both in 
Sweden and Bohemia an e^ential part of the festival is the 
raising of a May-polc or Midsummer-tree, which in Bohemia 
is burned in the bonfire^^ Agaiui in a Russian midsuminer 
ceremony a straw^ figure of Kupalo, the representative of 
vegetation* is placed beside a May-pole or Mid summer-tree 
and then earned to and fro across a bonfire.* Kupalo is here 
represented in duplicatUp in tree-form by the hlidsummer-trec^ 
and in human form by the straw effigy, just as Adonis was 
represented both by an image and a garden of Adonis ; and 
the duplicate representatives of Kupalo, like those of Adonis* 
are finally cast Into water. In the Sardinian and Sicilian 
customs the Gossips or Sweethearts of St. John probably 
answer* on the one hand to Adeinis and Astartc, on the 
other to the King and Queen of May. In the Swedish 
province of Hlekingc part of the midsummer festival h the 
election of a Midsummer Bride, ivho chooses her bridegroom ; 
a collection is made for the pair^ who for the time being are 
looked upon as man and wife.* Such Midsummer pairs may 
be supposed, like the it ay pairs^ to stand for the powers of 
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^e^etatioR or of fertility in general; they represent in flesh 
and blood what the images of Siv-a or Mahadeo and Piirvatt 
in the Indian ceremonies^ and the images of iVdonis and 
Aphrodite b the Alexandrian ceremony, set forth in 
effigy. 

The reason why teremonfes whose aim is to foster the cjudeiu 
growth of vegetation should thus be associated with bonfires ; 
why in particular the representative of vegetation should befo&icritK 
burned in the likeness of a tree, or passed across the fire in 
effigy or in tlio form of a living cotiplcp must be reserved 
for discussion in anotlier work/ Here it is enough 
have proved the fact of such association, and therefore 
to have obviated the objection which might have been 
raised to my thcoiy of the Sardinian custom, on the 
ground that the bonfires have nothing to do with vegeta¬ 
tion. One more piece of evidence may here be given 
to prove the GQntrarj\ In some parts of Germany young 
men and girls leap over midsummer bonfires for the e.x- 
press purpose of making the hemp or flax grow talL“ VVe 
may^ therefore, assume that in the Sardinian custom the 
blades of wheat and barley which are forced on in pots for 
the midsummer festival, and which correspond so closely to 
the gardens of Adonis, form one of those widely-spread 
midsummer ceremonies, the original object of which was to 
promote the growth of vegetation, and especially of the 
crops- But as, by an easy extension of ideas^ the spirit of 
v^^eution was believed to exercise a beneficent and fertilis¬ 
ing influence on human as well as animal lifCj, the gardens of 
Adonis would be supposed, like the May-trees or May-boughs. 
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to bring good luck, and more particularly perhaps offiipring^' 
to the family or to the person who planted them ; and 
even after the idea had been abandoned that they operated 
actively to confer prosperityi they might still be used to 
furnish omens of good or eviL It is thus that magic 
dwindles into divination- Accordingly wc find modes of 
divination practised at midsummer which resemble more or 
less closely the gardens of Adonis^ Tiius an anonymous 
Italian writer of the sixteenth century has recorded that it 
was customary to sow barley and wheat a few days before 
Che festival of St John (Midsummer Day) and also before 
that of St Vitus; and it was believed that the person for 
whom they were sown would be rortunate, and get a good 
husband or a good wifCp if the grain sprouted well; but if 
it sprouted illp he or she would be unlucky.^ In various 
parts of Italy and all over Sicily it is sttll customary to put 
plants in water or m earth on the Eve of St John, and from 
the manner in which they are found to be blooming or 
fading on St John*s Day omens arc drawn, especially as to 
forCunc in Jove^ Amongst the plants used for this purpose 
are S, (St. John^s ivort ?) and nettles.* 

In Prussia two hundred years ago the farmers used to send 
out their servants, especially their maids, to gather St. John^s 
w^ort on Midsummer Eve or Midsummer Day (St John's 
Day), When they had fetched it the farmer took as many 
plants as there were persons and stuck them in the ivall or 
between the beams; and it was thought that he or she 
whose plant did not bloom would soon fall sick or die. The 
rest of the plants were tied in a bundlCj fastened to the end 
of a pole, and set up at the gate or wherever the corn would 
be brought in at the next han'est. The bundle was called 
ICtfp&ie: the ceremony was knowm as Kupole's fesH^^il; 
and at it the farmer prayed for a good crop of hajt ^^d 
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&CJ forth.^ This Prussian custom is particularly notable^ 
inasmuch as it strongly confirms the opinion that Kupalo 
(doubtless identical ivith Knpolc) was originally a deity of 
vegetation.^ For here Ktipalo is represented by a bundle of 
plants specially associated with roidsiiminer in folk-custom ; 
and her influence over vegetation is plainly signified by 
placing her vegetable emblem over the place wdiere the 
harvest is brought in, as well as by the prayers for a good 
crop which are uttered on the occasion. This furnishes a 
fresh argument in support of the view that the Death, wliose 
analogy to KupaIi3.Yarilo,and the rest 1 have shown elsewhere* 
originally personified vcgelajton, more especially tlie dying 
or dead v^etation of w inter.* Further^ my mtcrprctation of 
the gardens of Adonis is con firmed by finding that in this 
Prussian custom the vety^ same kind of plants is used to 
form the gardens of Adonis (as we may call them) and the 
Image of the deity. Nothing could set in a stronger light 
the truth of the theory that the gardens of Adonis are merely 
another manirestatien of the god himself 

In Sicily gardens of Adonis are still sown in springSMtina 
as \vci[ as in summer, from which we may perhaps infer 
that Sicily as well as Syria celebrated of old a vernal festival 
of the dead and risen god. At the approach of Easter* 
Sictlian tvofnen sow wheat, lentils* and canary-seed in plates* 
which they keep in the dark and water every tiivo days. 

The plants soon ishoot up; the stalks are tied together with 
red ribbons* and the plates containing them arc placed on 
the sepulchres which^ with the efligles of the dead Christ, 
are made up in Catholic and Greek churches on Good 
I'Viday,'* just as the gardens of Adonis ivcre placed on the 
grave of the dead Adonis.^ The practice Is not confined 
to Sicslyi for it ia observed also at Cosenza in Calabria,^ and 
perhaps in other places. The whole custom—sepulchres as 
w'cU as plates of sprouting grain—may be nothing but a con* 
tinuation* under a diiferent name, of the worship of Adonis, 
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Nor are these Sicilian and Calabrian customs the 
Easter ceremonies which resemble ihc rites of 
Adonrs, " During the whole of Good Friday a vvasen 
tmk Christ is cx [Dosed to view in the 

Chi^hio jniddlc of the Grcclc churches and is covered with fen^ent 
kisses by the thronging cro-wd^ while the whole church rings 
vidth melancholy, monotonous dirges. I-,ate in the evening, 
when it has grown quite dark, this waxen image is carried 
by the priests into the street qn a bier adorned with lemons* 
roses, and jessaminE, and there begins a grand procession of 
the tTsultitude, who move in serried ranks, with slow^ and 
solemn step, tbrougii the whole town* man carries 

his taper and breaks out into doleful lamentation. At all 
the houses which the procession passes there are seated 
w'omen with censers to fumigate the marching host. Thus 
the community solemnly buries its Christ as if he had 
just died. At last the waxen image is again deposited in 
the church, and the same Lugubrious chants echo anew. 
These latncntatfonSj accompanied by a strict fast, continue 
till mid [light on Saturday. As the clock strikes tivelve, tlie 
bishop appears and announces the glad tidings that * Christ 
is risen,' to w'hich the crowd replies, ' He is risen indued,' 
and at once the Avholc city bursts into an uproar of Joy^ 
which Bnds vent in shrieks and shouts^ in the endless dis^ 
charge of carronadcs and muskets, and the explosion of 
fire-works of every sort In the very same hour people 
plunge from the extremity of the fast into the enjoyment of 
the ELastcr lamb and neat wine.”^ 

KncnM In like manner the Catholic Church has been accustomed 
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to bring before its followers in a visible form the death and 
resurrection of the Redeemer. Such sacred dramas arc well 
fitted to impress the lively imagination and to stir the warm 
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feelings of a susceptible southern racCp to whom Llie pomp 
and pageantry of Catholicism are more congenial than to 
the colder tcmpcramesit of the Teutonic peoplics. The 
solemnities observed m Sicily on Good Friday, the official 
annivcrsafy of the Crucifixion, are thus described by a native 
Sicilian writer* A truly moving ceremony is the procession 
which always takes place in the evening in every commune 
of Sicily, and further the Deposition from the Crois. The 
brotherhoods took part in the procession, and the rear w^as 
brought up by a great many boys and girls representing 
saints, both male and female^ and cari^dng the emblems of 
Christ's Passion. The Deposition from the Cross was 
managed by the priests. The coffin with the dead Christ 
in It was flanked by Jews armed ivith swords^ an object of 
horror and aversion in the midst of the profound pity 
excited by the sight not only of Christ but of tlie Mater 
Dolorosa, who followed behind him. Now and then the 
* my.steries ^ or symbols of the Crucifixion went in front. 
Sometimes the procession followed the "three hours of 
agony* and the "Deposition from the Cross.* The " three 
hours' commemorated those which Jesus Christ passed upon 
the Cross. Beginning at the eighteenth and ending at the 
twenty-first hour of Italian lime two priests preached 
alternately on the Passionp Anciently the sermons were 
delivered in the open air on the place called the Calvary; at 
last, when the third hour was about to strike, at the words 
iniisif sjfin/fifn Christ died, bowdng his head amid the sobs 
and tears of the bystanders. Immediately afterguards In 
some places,. three hours afterwards in others, the sacred 
body was un nailed and deposited in the coffin, tn Castro- 
nuovo, at the Ave Maria, two priests clad as Jews, repre¬ 
senting Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, with their 
servants in costume, repaired to the Calvary, preceded by 
the Company of the Whites, There, with doleful verses 
and chants appropriate to the occasion^ they performed the 
various operations of the Deposition, after which the pro¬ 
cession took its way to the larger church. ... In Salaparuta 
the Calvary' is erected in die church. At the preaching of 
the death, the Crucified is made to bow his head by means 
of machinerj', while guns are fired, trumpets sounds and 
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amid thfi silence of the people, impressed by the death of 
the Redeemer, the strains of a.mdancholy funeral march 
are Heard. Christ is removed from the Cross and deposit^ 
in the coffin by three priests. After the proecssioii of the 
dead Christ the burial is performed, that is, two priests lay 
Christ in 3 fictitious sepnldhrcs from which at the of 

Easter Saturday the image of the risen Christ issues and is 
elevated upon the altar by means of mMhincry." Scenic 
representations of the same sort, with variations of detail, are 
cichibtted at Easter in the Abnizii,^ and probably in many 
other parts of tbe Catholic world.* 

tik When wc reflect how often the Church has skilfully con- 

CbrisiLui tjjycd to plant the seeds of the new faith on the old stock of 
paganism, we may surmise that Uic Easter celebration of the 
dead and risen Christ was grafted upon a similar celebration 
fteiJ” of the dead and risen Adonis, which, as we have seen reason 
of Adonis. believe, was celebrated in Syria at the same season. T he 
type, created by Greek artists, of the sorrowful goddess with 
her dying lover in her arms, resembles and may have been 
the model of the PUU of Christian art, the Virgin with the 
dead body of her divine Son in her lap, of which the most 
celebrated example Is the one by Michael Angelo m St. Peter's. 
That noble group, in which the living sorrow of the mother con¬ 
trasts so wonderfully with the languor of death in the son, is one 
of the finest compositions in marble. Ancient Greek art has 
bcQueathcd to us ferv works so beautiful, and none so pathetic,'* 
The In this connection a well-known statement of Jerome 

[nay not be without significance He tells us that 
[iciiiiebinEi. Ilethtchcm, the traditionary birth-place of the Lord, 
ivas shaded by a grove of that still older Syrian Lord, 
Adonis, and that where the infant Jesus bad wept, the 
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lover of Venus was bewailed.^ Though he docs not 
expressly SEiy so, jerotne seems to have thought that the 
grove of Adonis had been planted by the heathen after the 
birth of Christ for the purpose of defiling the sacred spot. 

In this he may have been mistaken. If Adonis was indeed, 
as I have argued, the spirit of the corn, a more suitable 
name for his divclling-place could hardly be found than 
Bethlehem, 'Hhe House of l^read,"* and he may well have 
been worshipped there at his House of Bread long ages 
before the birth of Him who said, “ 1 am the bread of life." * 

Even on the hypothesis that Adonis followed rather than 
preceded Christ at Bethlehem, the choice of his sad figure 
to divert the allegiance of Christians from their Lord cannot 
but strike us as eminently appropriate when we remember the 
similarity of the rites which commemorated the death and 
resurrection of the two. One of the earliest seals of the 
worship of the new god was Antioch, and at Antioch, 
as we have scen,^ the death of the old god was annually 
celebrated with great solemnity. A circumstance which 
attended the entrance of Julian into the city at the time ofg(„j._ 
the Adonis festival may peihaps throw some light on the date 
of its celebration. When the emperor drew near to the cit>' ymiu. 
he was received with public prayers as if he had been a 
and he marv'eUed at the voices of a great multitude who jipi.i fof 
cried that the Star of Salvation had dawrjed Upon them in 
the East* This may doubtless have been no more than a 
fulsome compliment paid by an obsequious Oriental crowd 
to the Roman emperor. But it is also possible that 
the rising of a bright star regularly gave the signal for 
the festival, and that as chance would have it the star 
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emerged above the nm of the eastern horizon at ihc very 
moment of the emperor's approach. The coincidence, if it 
happened^ could hardly fail to strike the imagination of a 
superstitious and excited multitudcp who mighE there tipon 
hail the great man as the deity whose coming was 
announced by the sign in the heavens. Or the emperor 
may have mistaken for a greeting to himself the shouts 
which were addressed to the star. Noiv^ AstartCp the divine 
mistress of Adonis, was identified with the planet Venus, 
and her changes from a morning to an evening star vverc 
carefully noted by the Babylonian astronomers, who drew 
omens from her alternate appearance and disappearance.^ 
Hence we may conjecture that the festival of Adonis was 
regularly timed to coincide with the appearance of Venus as 
the Morning or Evening Stan But the star which the 
people of Antioch saluted at the festival was seen in the 
East; therefore, if it was indeed Venus, it can only have 
been the Morning Star. At Aphaca in Syria* where there 
was a famous temple of Astarte, the signal for the celebra¬ 
tion of the rites was apparently given by the flashing of a 
meteor, ivhich on a certain day fell like a star from the top 
of Alount Lebanon into the river Adonis. The meteor ivaa 
thought to be Astarte herself,® and its flight through the air 
might natt^lly be interpreted as the descent of the amorous 
goddess totiiSwUS of her lover. At Antioch and elsewhere 
the appearance Star on the day of the festival 

may in like manner have been hailed as the coming of the 
goddess of love to wake her dead leman from his earthy bed. 
mSJtflFoflf that w'ere so* we may surmbe that it w^as the Morning 
which guidcd the wise men of the East to Bethlehem,* 
the hallowed spot w hich heard, in the language of Jerome, the 
weeping of the infant Christ and the lament for Adorns. 
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CHAPTER 1 


TIIK MYTH AND KITUAL OF ATTIS 


Another of those gods whose supposed death and resurrec¬ 
tion struck such deep roots into the faith and ® 

Western Asia is Altis. He was to Phrygia what Adonis 
was to Syria. Like Adonis, he appears to have been a 
of vegetation, and his death and resurrection were annually 
mourned and rejoiced over at a festival in spring, e 
legends and rites of the two gods were so much alike that 
the ancients themselves sometimes identified theni, Attis 
was said to have been a fair young shepherd or herdsman 
beloved by Cybcle. the Mother of the Gods, a great 
Asiatic goddess of fertility, who had her chief hoinc m 
Phrygia.* Some held that Attis was her son.* His birth, 
like that of many other heroes, is said to have teen 
miraculous. His mother, Nana, was a virgin, who conceived 
by putting a ripe almond or a pomegranate m her tesoim 
Indeed in the Phrygian cosmogony an almond figured 
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as the rather at all perhaps because its delicate lilac 

blossom is one of the first heralds of the springs appearing on 
the bare boughs before the leaves have opened. Such talcs of 
virgin mothers are relics of an age of childfsh ignoranee when 
men had not yet recognised the intercourse of the sexes as 
the true cause of offspring. That ignorance, still shared by 
the lowest of existing savages, the aboriginal tribes of central 
Australia,^ was doubtless at one time universal among 
mankind. Even in laiter times, when people arc better 
acquainted with the laws of nature, they sometimes 
imagine that these laws may be subject to exceptions, 
and that miraculous beings may be born in miraculous 
ways by women who have never knovvn a man. In Palestine 
to this day it is faelieved that a woman may conceive by a 
jinnee or by the spirit of her dead husband There is at 
present a man at Ncbk who is currently supposed to be 
the offspring of such a union, and the simple folk have 
never suspected his mother's virtue.® Two different accounts 
of the death of Attis were current According to the 
one he w'as killed by a boar, like Adonis, According to 
the other ho unmanned himself under a pine-tree, and 
bled to death on the spot. The latter is said to have 
been the local story told by the people of Pessinus, a great 
seat of the w'prship of Cybcle, and the whole legend of 
which the story forms a part is stamped ^vith a character 
of rudene^ and savagery that speaks strongly for its 
antiquity.^ JJoth tales might claim the support of custom, 
Dr rather both were probably invented to explain certain 
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customs obsen'dd by the worshippers. The stor)- of the self- 
mutilation of Attis is clearly an attempt to account for the 
self-mutilation of his priests, who regularly castrated them¬ 
selves on entering the sen icc of the goddess. The story of 
hss death by the boar may have been told to explain why his 
worshippers, especially the people of Pessinus, abstained from 
eating swine,* After his death Attis is said to have been 
changed into a pine-tree.® 

The worship of the Phrygian Mother of the Gods wasw^^ 
adopted by the Romans in 204 li-C. towards the close of their 
long struggle with Hannibal. For their drooping spirits had 
been opportunely cheered by a prophecy, alleged to be drawn " 
from that com'enlent farmgo of nonsense, the Sibylline Books, 
that the foreign invader vvotild be driven from Italy if the 
great Oriental goddess w'Cre brought to Rome. Accordingly 
ambassadors were despatched to her sacred city Pessinus in 
Phrygia. The small black stone which embodied the mighty 
divinity was entrusted to them and conveyed to Rome, 
where it was received with great respect and installed in the 
temple of Victory on the Palatine Hill. It was the middle 
of April when the goddess arrived,* and she went to work at 
once. I'or the harvest that year was such as had not been 
seen for many a long day,* and in the very next- year 
Hannibal and his veterans embarked for Africa As he 
looked his last on the coast of Italy, fading behind him in 
the disUnce, he could not foresee that Kurope, which had 
repelled the arms, would yet yield to the gods, of the Orient. 

The vanguard of the conquerors bad already encamped in 
the heart of Italy before the rearguard of the beaten army 
felt sullenly back from iu shores, 

\Vc may conjecture, though we are not 
Mother of the Gods brought w'ith her the w'orship of her prieaEs 
youthful lover or son to her new home in the WesUd-W" 
Certainly the Romans were familiar with the Galli, the 
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emasculated priests of Attis^ before the dose of the Republic. 
These unsejeed betn^ in their Oriental costumCj with little 
images sii5[3ended on their breasts^ appear to have been a 
familiar sight in the streets of Rome* which they traversed in 
procession* carrying the image of the goddess and chanting 
their hymns to the music of cymbals and tambourines, flutes 
and horns, while the people* impressed by the fantastic show 
and moved by the wild strains, flung alms to them in 
abundance^ and buried the image and its bearers under 
showers of rosesp^ A further step was taken by the Emperor 
Claudius when he incorporated the Phrygian worship of 
the sacred tree, and with it probably the orgiastie rites of 
Attis, in the established religion of Romc.^ The great 
spring festival of Cybele and Attis is best knoxvn to us in 
the form in which it ivas celebrated at Rome ; but as we 
are informed that the Roman ceremonies w'cre also Phry^gian,^ 
we may assume that they differed hardly, if at all, from 
their Asiatic original. The order of the festival seems to 
have b^n as follows/ 

Tbe iprinp On the twcnty-second day of March* a pine-tree ivas 
in the woods and brought into the sanctuary of Cybele, 
\imK where it was treated os a great divinity. The duty of 

Rqint carrying the sacred tree was entrusted to a guild of Tree- 

bearers. The trunk was swathed like a corpse with woollen 
bands and decked with wTcaths of violets* for violets w’ere 
said to have sprung from the blood of Attis, as roses and 
anemones from the blood of Adonis ; and the effigy of a 
young man, doubtle^ Attis himself, was tied to the middle 
of the stem/ On the second day of the festival, the tiventy- 
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the myth and ritual of attis 

of Majdh, the chief ceremony seems to have been a 
blowing of trumpets^ The third day, the twenty-fourth of 
March, was known as the Day of Blood: the Archigallus or 
high-priest drew blood from his arms and presented it as an 
offering,* Nor was he alone in making this bl<^y sacrifice. 
Stirred by the wild barbaric music of clashing cymbals, 
rumbling drums, droning horns, and screaming hutes, the 
inferior clergy whirled about in the dance with waggling 
heads and streaming hair, until, rapt into a freniy of excite¬ 
ment and insensible to pain, they gashed their bodies with 
potsherds or slashed them with knives in order to bespatter 
the altar and the sacred tree with their flowing blood.* Ihe 
ghastly rite probably formed part of the mourning for Auis 
and may have been intended to strengthen him for the 
resurrection. The Australian aborigines cut themselves in 
like manner over the graves of their friends for the purpose, 
perhaps, of enabling them to be born again* Further, we 
may conjecture, though we arc not expressly told, that 
It was on the same Day of Blood and for the same 
purpose that the novices sacrificed their virility- \\'roughl 
up to the highest pitch of religious excitement they dashed 
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I lie severed portions of thcinsclvcs against tlic image of the 
cruel godde^i3< These broken instruments of fertility were 
after^'^ards reverently wrapt up and buried in the earth or in 
subterranean chambers sacred to Cybelc»^ where, like the 
ofTcring of blood, they may have been deemed instrumental 
in recalling Attis to life and hastening the general resurrection 
of nature, which was then but^ting into leaf and blossom in 
the vernal sunshine. Some conBmiation of this conjecture 
is furnished by the savage story that the mother of Attia 
conceived by putting in her bosom a pomegranate sprung 
from the severed genitals of a man-monster named Agdestis^ 
a sort of double of Attis ® 

If there is any truth in this conjectural ejcplanatian of 
Ihe^vIL custom, we can readily understand why other Asiatic 
Aiwtk goddesses of fertility were served in like manner by eunuch 
prtestSi These feminine deities required to receive from their 
male ministers, who personated the divine lovers, the means 
of discharging their beneficent functions % they had themselves 
to be impregnated by the life-giving energy before they 
could transmit it to the ivor!d+ Goddesses thus ministered 
to by eunuch priesEs were the great Artemis of Ephesus^ and 
the great Syrian Astarte of liierapoliST^ whose sanctuary, 
frequented by sw-arms of pilgrims and enriched by the 
ofTerings of Assyria and Babylonia, of Arabta and Phoenicia, 
was perhaps in the days of its glory the most popular in 
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THE MYTH AND EH UAL OF ATTIS 




the East’ Now the unscjccd priests of this Syrian goddess 
resembled those of Cybcle so closely that some people took 
them to be the same.® And the mode in which they 
dedicated themselves to the reliEious life was similar. The 
greatest festival of the year at Hicrapoiis fell at the beginning 
of spring,'when multitudes thronged to the sanctuary' from 
Syria and the regions round about. While the Hutcs played, 
the drums beat, and the eunuch priests slashed themselves 
with knives, the religious excitemetit gradually spread like a 
wave among the crowd of onlookers, and many a one did 
that which he little thought to do ivhen he came as a holiday 
spectator to the festival. For man after man, his veins 
throbbing with the music, his eyes lasclnated by the sight 
of the streaming blood, flung his garments from him, leaped 
forth with a shout, and seizing one of the swords which 
stood ready for the purpose, castrated himself on the spot. 
Then he ran through the city, holding the bloody pieces in 
his hand, till he threw them into one of the houses which 
he passed in his mad career. The household thus honoured 
had to furnish him w'ith a suit of female attire and female 
ornaments, which he wore for the rest of his life. When 
the tumult of emotion had subsided, and the man had come 
to himself again, the irrevocable sacrifice must often have 
been followed by passionate sorrow and lifelong regret. 
This revulsion of natural human feeling after the frenzies of 
a fanatical religion is powerfully depicted by Catullus in a 
celebrated poem.’ 
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The pamllel of these Sytlm devotees confirms the view 
Lhat in the similar worship of Cybele the sacrifice of virility 
took place on the Day of Blood at the vernal rites of the 
goddess, ivhen the violetSi supposed to spring from the^ red 
drops of her wounded lovcr^ were in bloom among the pines. 
Indeed the story that Attis unmanned himself under a pine- 
tree ^ was clearly devised to explain iivhy his priests did the 
same beside the sacred violet-ivreathed tree at his festival. 
At all events, w'c can hardly doubt that the Day of Blood 
witnessed the mourning for Attis over an effigy of him 
which was after^vards buried-* The Image thus laid in the 
sepulchre was probably the same which had hung upon the 
tree** Throughout the pedod of mourning the worshippers 
fasted from bread, nominally because Cybele had done so in 
her grief for the death of Attis* but rcaMy perhaps for the 
same reason which induced the women of Harran to abstain 
from eating anything ground in a inill while they wept for 
Tammuz,^ To partake of bread or flour at such a season 
might have been deemed a w^anton profanation of the bruised 
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and broken body of the god. Or the fast may possibly have 
been a preparatian for a sacramental meal.^ 

But when night had fallen, the sorrow of the worshippers^^ 
was turned to joy. For suddenly a light shone in tlic 
darkness: the tomb was opened: ihe god had risen from 
the dead ; and as the priest touched the lips of the weeping 
mourners with balm,i he softly whispered in their cars the 
glad tidings of salvation. The resurrection of the god was 
hailed by his disciples as a promi^ that they too Avould 
issue triumphant from the corruption of the grave. On the 
morrow, the t^venty-fifth day of Marche which was reckoned the 
vernal equinox, the divine resurrection was celebrated wnth a 
wild outburst of glee^ At Rome+and probably elsewhere, the 
celebration took the form of a carnival. It w^as the Festival 
of joy (//i 7 arfrf). .4 universal licence prevailed. Every man 
might say and do what he pleased- People went about the 
streets in disguise. No dignity was too high or too sacred for 
the humblest citizen to assume with impunity. 1 n the reign of 
Commodus a band of conspirators thought to take advantage 
of the masquerade by dressing in the uniform of the [mperial 
Guard, and so, mingling with the crowd of rneriymakerSj to 
get within stabbing di-stance of the emperor* But the plot 
miscarried.® iiv'en the stem Alexander Severus used to 
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relax so far on the joj'oua day as to admit a pheasant ^ 
bis frugal board.’ The next day. the twenty-sixth nf March, 
WEUs given to repose, which have been much needed 

after the varied excitements and fatigues of the preceding 
days.* Finally, the Roman festival closed on the twenty- 
seventh of March with a procession to the brook Almo. 
The silver image of the goddess with its face of jagged 
black stone, sat in a waggon drawn by oxen. Preceded by 
the nobles walking barefoot, it moved slowly, to the loud 
music of pipes and tambourines, out by the Porta Capena, 
and so down to the banks of the Almo, which dows into the 
Tiber just below the trails of Rome. There the high-priest, 
robed in purple, washed the waggon, the image, and the 
other sacred objects in the water of the stream. On returning 
from their bath, the wain and the oxen were strewn with 
fresh spring flowers. All was mirth and gaiety. No one 
thought of the blood that had flowed so lately. Even the 
eunuch priests forgot their wounds,* 

Such, then, appears to have been the annual solemnisa¬ 
tion of the death and resurrection of Attis in spring. Rut 
besides these public riles, his worship is known to have 
comprised certain secret or mystic ceremonies, which prob¬ 
ably aimed at bringing the worshipper* and especially the 
novice, into closer communion with his god. Our informa¬ 
tion as to the nature of these mysteries and the date of 
their celebration is unfortunately very- scanty, but they seem 
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lo have vncluded a sgcraitiental meal and a baptism of 
blood. In the sacrament the novice became a partaker of 
the mysteries by eating out of a drum and drinking out of 
a cymbal, two instruments of music which figured pro¬ 
minently in the thrilling orchestra of Attis.’ The fast 
which accompanied the mourning for the dead god may 
perhaps have been designed lo prciwre the body of the 
communicant for the reception of the blessed sacrament 
by purging it of all that could defile by contact the sacred 
cletncnts.* In the baptism the devotee, crowned with 
and wreathed with fillets, descended into a pit, the mouth ^ wood, 
of which was covered with a wooden grating. A bull, 
adorned with garlands of fiowers, its forehead glittering 
with gold leaf, was then driven on to the grating and there 
stabbed to death with a consecrated spear. Its hot reeking 
blood poured in torrents through the apertures, and was 
received with devout eagerness by the worshipper on evc^ 
part of his petsoii and garments, till he emerged from the 
pit. drenched, dripping, and scarlet from head to foot* to 
receive the homage, nay the adoration, of his fellows as 
who had been bom again to eternal life and had washed 
away his sins in the blood of the bull* For some time 
afterwards the fiction of a new birth was kept up by 
dieting him on milk tike a new-born babe.* The regenera¬ 
tion of the worshipper took place at the same time as the 
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regenemtton of his god. namely at the vernal equinox.^ At 
Rome the new birth and the remission of sms by. the 
shedding of bull's blood appear to have been carried out 
above all at the sanctuary of the Phrygian goddess on the 
Vatican Hill, at or near the spot where the great basilica of 
St Peter's noiv stands; for many inscriptions relating to the 
rites were found when the church was being enlarged in i 6 qS 
or 1609* From the Vatican us a centre this barbarous* system 
of superstition seems to have spread to other parts of the 
Roman empire* Inseriptions found in Gaul and Germany 
prove that provincial sanctuaries modelled their ritual on 
that of the Vatican ® From the same source we learn that 
the testicles as well as the blood of the hull played an 
important part in the ceremonies.^ Probably they were 
r^arded as a powerful charm to promote fertility and 
hasten the new birth. 
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ATIIS AS A COD OF VEGETATION 


The original character of Attis a tree^pirit is brought 
out plainly by the part which the pine-tree plaj'S in his 
legend, his ritual, and bis itionumeuts.* The story that he 
was a human being transformed into a pine-tree is only one waidiip 
of those transparent attempts at rationalising old beliefs “f *'»<*• 
which meet us so frequently in mythologj'. The bringing 
in of the pine-tree from the i%'oods, decked with violets and 
w'oollcn bands, is like bringing in the May-tree or Summer- 
tree in modern folk-custom I and the efhgy which was 
attached to the pine-tree was only a duplicate representative 
of the tree-spirit Attis, After being fastened to the tree, 
the effigy was kept for a year and then burned.* The same 
thing appears to have been sometimes done with the May¬ 
pole ; and in like manner the effigy of the com-spirit, 
made at harvest, is often preserved till it is replaced by 
a new effigy at next year’s harvest* The original 
intention of such customs was no doubt to maintain the 
spirit of vegetation in life throughout the year. Why the 
Phr>'gians should have worshipped the pine above other 
trees we can only guess. Perhaps the sight of its change¬ 
less, though sombre, green cresting the ridges of the high 
hills above the fading splendour .of the autumn woods in the 
valleys may have seemed to their e)'es to mark it out « th^i 
^atof a diviner life, of something exempt from the sad viemi- 
tildes of the seasons, constant and eternal 9s the sky which 
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Stooped to meet It. For the same reason ^ perhaps, ivy was 
sacred to Attis ; at all events, wo read that his eunuch priests 
were tattooed with a pattern of ivy leaves.^ Another reason for 
the sanctity of the pine may have been its usefulness. The 
cones of the stone-pine contain edible nut-likc seeds, which 
have been used as food since antiquit)^ and are still eaten, for 
example, by the poorer classes in Rome.* Marcover^ a wine was 
brewed from these seeds" and this may partly account for 
the orgiastic nature of the rites of Cybctc, which the 
ancients compared to tho^e of Dionysus*^ I'urther, pine- 
cones were regarded as symbols or rather instruments of 
fertility. Hence at the festival of the Thesmophoria they 
were thrown, along with pigs and other agents or emblems of 
fecundity, into the sacred vaults of Demeter for the purpose 
of quickening the ground and the wombs of women * 

Like tree-spirils in general, Altis was ap()arcntly thought 
to wield power over the fruits of the earth or even to be 
identical with the corn. One of his epithets was "vct>" 
fruitful": he was addressed as the " reaped green (or yellow) 
ear of corn"; and the story of his sufferings, death, and 
resurrection was interpreted as the npe grain wounded hy 
the reaper, buried in the gfanar>^ and coming to life again 
when it is sown in the ground,'* A statue of him in the 
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LatefaTu Muscruin at Rome clearly indicates his relation to 
the fruits of the earth, and particularly to the com I for it 
represents him with a bunch of ears of corn and fruit in his 
hand, and a wreath of pine-cones, pomegranates, and other 
fruits on his head, while from the top of his Phrygian cap 
ears of com are sprouting.^ On a stone urn, which con-cybdewn 
tained the ashes of an Archigailus or high-priest of Attrs, 
the same idea is expressed in a slightly difTerent way. The 
top of the urn is adorned with cars of corn carv^ed in relief+ 
and it is surmounted by the figure of a cock, whose tail 
consists of cars of com.^ Cybelc in like manner was con¬ 
ceived as a goddess of fertility who could make or mar the 
fruits of the earth ; for the people of Augustodunum (Aiitun) 
in Gaul used to cart her Linage about in a waggon for the 
good of the fields and vineyards, while they danced and 
sang before it,* and we have seen that in Italy an unusually 
fine harv^est was attributed to the recent arrival of the Great 
Mother/ The bathing of the image of the goddess Ln a^ 
river may well have been a rain-charm to ensure an 
abundant supply of moisture for the crops- Or perhaps, 
as Mr Hepding has suggested, the union of Cybelc and 
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AttiSp like that of Aphrodite and Adonis, ivas dramatically 
represen led at the festival, and the subiseqnent bath of the 
goddess was a ceremonial purification of the bride, such as 
is often observed at human marriages*^ In like man net 
Aphrodite is said to have bathed after her union with 
Adonis,^ and so did Demeter afler her intercourse with 
Poseidon.®^ Hera washed iti the springs of the river Burrha 
after her marriage with Zeiis;^ and every year she recovered 
her virginity by bathing in the spring of Canathus*^ How- 
cv^er that may be^ the rules of diet obseLTed by the worshippers 
of Cybele and Attis at their solemn fasts are clearly dictated 
by a belief that the divine life of these deities manifested 
itself in the fruits of the earth, and especially in such of 
them as arc actually hidden by the soil* For Avhile the 
devotees w^ere allowed to partake of flesh, though not of 
pork or fish, they were forbidden to eat seeds and the roots 
of vegetables, but they might eat the stalks and upper parts 
of the plants * 
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The name Auis appears to mean simply “ father."' This The nm™ 
explanation, su^csted by etymology, is con finned by the 
observation that another name for Attis was Papas ;* for'‘faiher." 
papas has all the appearance of being a common form of 
that word for father" which occurs independentty in many 
distinct families of speech all the world over. Similarly the 
mother of Attis was named Nana,* which is itself a form of 
the world-wide word for “mother.” "The immense list 
of such words collected by Buschmanrt shows that the types 
pa and ta, with the similar forms up and ttt, preponderate in 
the world as names for ‘ father,’ while ma and na, am and 
an, preponderate as names for * mother.’ 

Thus the mother of Attis is only another form of his 
divine mistress the great Mother Goddess,* and we are 
brought back to the myth that the lovers were mother and G«un». 
son. The story that Nana conceived miraculously without 
commerce with the other sex shows that the Mother Goddess 
of Phrygia herself was viewed, like other goddesses of the 
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same primitive type, as a Vir^im Mother/ That view of 
her character docs nol rest on a perv^erse and mischievous 
theory that virginity is more honourable than matrimony. 
It is derived, as I have already indicated, from a state of 
savagery in which the mere fact of paternity ivas unknoAvn. 
That explains why in later times, long after the true nature 
of paternity had been a.sccrtained, the Father Gi>d was often 
a much less important personage lU mythology tlian his 
Anil u a divine partner the Mother Goddess, With regard to Atlis 
paternal character it deserves to be noticed that the 
Father. Bithynians used to ascend to the tops of the mountains 
and there call upon him under the name of Papas, The 
custom is attested by Arrian/ who as a native of Bithynia 
must have had good opportunities of observing it We may 
fjcrhaps infer from it that the Bithynians conceived Attis as 
^ shy-gdd or heavenly father^ like Zeus, with whom indeed 
Arrian identifies him. If that ivere so, the story of the 
loves of Attis and Cybel c, Che Fa Cher God and the Mother 
Goddess^ might be in one of its aspects a particular version 
of the widespread myth which represents Mother Earth 
fertilised by Father Sky; “ and^ further^ the storj' of the 
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emasculation of Allis would be parallel to the Greek legend 
that Cronus castrated his father, the old sky-god Uranus, buDn. 
and was himself in turn castrated fay his own son, the 
younger sky-god Zeus* The tale of the mutilation of 

the 'iky-god by hi3 son has been plaustWy explfiined as a 
myth of the viqieiit separation of the earth and sky, which 
some races, for example the Folynestansi suppose to have 
originally clasped each other in a close embrace.* Vet it 
seems unlikely that an order of eunuch priests like the Gahi 
should have been based on a purely cosmogonic myth : why 
should they continue for all time to he mutilated because 
the sky-god tvas so in the beginning ? The custom of 
castration must surely have been designed to meet a con¬ 
stantly rccunriiig need, not merely to reflect a mythical 
event which happened at the creation of the world. Such 
a need i^ the maintenance of the fruitfulness of the earth, 
annually imperilled by the changes- of the seasons.^ ^ ct 
the theory that the mutilation of the priests of Attis and 
the burial of the severed parts were designed to (ertilise 
the ground may perhaps be reconciled with the cosmo¬ 
gonic myth if we remember the old opinion, held 
apparently by many peoples, that the creation of the 
world is year by year fepeated lu that great transfor¬ 
mation which depends ultimately on the annual increase of 
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the sun's However, tJie evidence for the celestial 

aspect of Attis h too slight to allow us to speak with any 
confidence on this subject A trace of that aspect appears 
to survive in the star-spangled cap which he is said to have 
received from Cybclc,^ and which is figured on some monu¬ 
ments supposed to represent him.® His identification with 
the Phr>^glan moon-god Men Tyranntis'* points in the same 
direction, but is probably due rather to the religious specula¬ 
tion of a later age than to genuine popular tradition.^ 
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From inscriptions it appears that both at Peasinus and 
Rome the high-priest of Cybcle regularly bore the name of Aiila Iwre 
Attis.‘ It ia therefore a reasonable conjecture that . 

played the part oF his namesake, the legendary Attis, at the „„„ 
annual festival ‘ We have seen that on the Day of Hlood 
he drew blood from his arms, and this may have been an uan. 
imitation of the self-inflictud death of Attis under the pine- 
tree. It is not inconsistent with this supposition that Attis 
was also represented at these ceremonies fay an for 

instances can be shown in which the divine being is 
first represented by a living person and afterwards by 
an effigy, which is then burned or otherwise destroyed.* 

Perhaps we may go a step farther and conjecture that 
mimic killing of the priest, accompanied by a real effusion u„. 
of his blood, was in Phrygia, as it has been elscwhorc, a 
substitute for a humHtn sacrifice which in earlier times was 
actually offered. Professor W. M. Ramsay, whose authority 
on all (questions relating to Phrygia no one will dispute, is him » 
of opinion that at these Phrygian ceremonies ' the tepre- 
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scnUtivc of the god was probabEy slain each year by a cruel 
death, just as the god himself died/^' We know from 
Strabo" that the priests of Pessiniis wore at one time 
potentates as well as priests; they may, thcreforCj have 
bclouged to that class of divine kings or popes whose duty 
it was to die each year for their people and the worlds 
tHeil'iihc The name of Attis, it is true, does not occur among the 
names of the old kings of Phrygia, tvho seem to have borne 
nimiit^cir the names of Midas and Gordias in alternate generations ; 

but a very anciETit inscription carved in the rock above a 
famous Phrygian monument, w’hkh is known as the Tomb 
of Midasv records that the monument w^as made for^ or 
dedicated to. King Midas by a certain Ates, whose name 
is doubtless identical with Attis, and who, if not a king 
himself, may have been one of the royal family® It is 
ivorthy of note also that the name Atys^ w^hich, again, 
appears to be only another form of Attis, is recorded as 
that of an early king of Lydia ; * and that a son of Croesus, 
king of Lydia, not only bore the namo Atys but was said 
to have Ixren killed, while he was hunting a boar, by a 
member of the royal Phiygian family, who traced his lineage 
to King Midas and had fled to the court of Croesus because 
he had unwitlEngly slain his own brother ® Scholars have 
recognised in this story of the death of Atya, son of Croesus, 
a men? double of the myth of Attis;*and in view of the 
facts which have come before us in the present inquiry* ^ it 
is a remarkable circumstance that the myth of a slain 
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god should be told of a ktn|^s soru May conjecture The 
that the Phrygian priests who bore the name of 
and represented the god of that name were themselves ^ 
members, perhaps the eldest sons, of the royal house, to 
whom their fathers^ uncles^ brotiiers, or other kinsmen 
deputed the honour of dying a violent death in the^itn^ry, 
character of gods, while they reserved to themselves the 
duty of living, as long as nature allowed them, in 
the humbler character of kings? If this were so, the 
Phrygian dynasty of Midas may have presented a close 
parallel to the Greek dynasty of Athamas, in which the 
eldest sons aeeni to have been regularly destined to 
the altar,^ But it fs also possible that the divine priests 
who bore the name of Attis may have belonged to that 
indigenous race xvhsch the Phrygians, on their irruption into 
Asia from Europe, appear to have found and conquered in 
the land atterw^ards knoivn as Phrygia-* On the latter 
hypothesis the priests may have represented an older and 
higher ciulisation than that of their barbarous conquerors. 

Be that as it may, the god they personated was a deity 
of vegetation whose divine life manifested itself especially 
in the pine-tree and the violets of spring; and if they died 
in the character of that divinity, they corresponded to the 
mummers who are still slain in mimicry by European 
peasants in spring, and to the priest who ^vas slain long 
ago in grim earnest on the wo^ed shore of the Lake of 
Nemi, 
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A REMINISCENCE of (be manner in which these did repre* 
sentatives of the deity were put to death is perhaps preserved 
in the famous story of Marsyas. He was said to be a 
Pht>'gian satyr or Silenus, according to others a shepherd or 
herdsman, who played sweetly on the flute, A friend of 
by Cybcic, he roamed the country with the disconsolate goddess 
to soothe her grief for the death of Attia* The composition 
wha woj of the Mother's Air, a tune played on the flute in honour of 
the Great Mother Goddess, was attributed to him by the 
nneaijm] pcopic of Cekcnae in Phrygia,® Vain of his skill, he 
iqrApotlo. challenged ApoJIo to a musical contest, he to play on the 
flute and Apotto on the lyre. Being vanquished, Marsyas 
was tied up to a pine-tree and flayed or cut limb from limb 
cither by the victorious Apollo or by a Sc>'lhian slave.* 
His skin was shown at Celaenae in historical timea It 
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hung at the foot of the icitadel in a cave from which the 
river Marsyas rushed with an impetuous and noisy tide to 
join the Maeandcr.^ So the Adonis bursts full-born from 
the precipices of the Lebanon ; so the blue river of ibreez 
leaps m a crystal jet from the red rocks of the Taurus ; so 
the streamp which now rumbles deep underground, used to 
gleam for a moment on its passage from darkness to dark¬ 
ness in the dim light of the Corycian cave. In all these 
copious fountain Si with their glad promise of fertility and iifCj 
men of old saw tlie hand of God and ^rshipped him beside 
the rushing river with the music of its tumbling waters in 
their ears. At Celaenae^ if we can trust tradition, the piper 
Marsyas, hanging in his cave, had a soul for harmony even 
in death ; for it is said that at the sound of his native 
Phrygian melodies the skin of the dead satyr u&ed to thrill^ 
but that if the musician struck up an air in praise of Apollo 
it remained deaf and motionlessi,^ 

In this Phjygian satyr, shepherdp or herdsman who Mnnjiu 
enjoyed the friendship of Cybclc, practised the music so 
characteristic of her rites,* and died a violent death on hercfAnii. 
sacred tree, the pine, may we not detect a close resemblance 
to Attis, the favourite shepherd or herdsman of the goddess, 
wdio is himself described as a piper,^ is said to have perished 
under a pine-tree, and was annually represented by an effigy 
hung, like Marsyas, upon a pine? We may conjecture that 
in old days the priest who bore the name and played the 
part of Attis at the spring festival of Cybcic was regularly 
hanged or otherwise slain upon the sacred tree, and tliat 
this barbarous custom was afterwards mitigated into the 
form in which it is known to us in later times, when the 
priest merely drew blood from his body under the tree and 
attached an effigy instead of himself to its trunk, fn the 
holy grove at Upsala men and animals were sacrificed by 
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Tikt being hanged upon the sacred trecs.^ The human victims 
(j(>^icatcd to Odin were regularly put to death by hanging 
hia htimriri or by a combination of hanging and stabbingp the man 
DH Atmng up to a tree or a gallows and then wounded 

irto. with a sjiear. Hence Odin w&s called the Lord of the 
Gallows or the God of the Hanged^ and he is represented 
sitting under a gallows-tree.* Indeed he is said to have 
been sacrificed to himself in the ordinary way, as we learn 
from the weird vci^es of the in which die god 

describes how he ac^^uired his divine power by learning the 
magic runes i 

/ Anikw fAti/ / huft£" (^n windy irre 

Ft^r mnf 

iVoffftdfd wM sfifar, /tftfkfMtrd fff 

n» In Greece the great goddess Artemis herself appears 

lo have been annually hanged in effigy in her sacred grove 
of Condylea among the Arcadian hills, and there accordingly 
she went by the name of the Hanged One.* Indeed a trace 
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of a similar rite iriaj- perhaps be detected c^^cn at Ephesosp 
the most famous of her aanctuarkSp in the Jegend of a woman 
who hanged herself and was thereu[x^n dressed by the com¬ 
passionate goddess in her own divine garb and called by the 
name of Hecate,*^ Similarty, at Melite in Phthiap a story 
was told of a girl named Aspalis who hanged herself but 
who appears to have been merely a form of Artemia. 

For after her death her body could not be found, but an 
image of her was discovered standing beside the image of 
Artemis, and the people bestowed on it the title of Hecaerge 
or Far-shootcr, one of the regular epithets of the goddess* 

Every year the vitgins sacrificed a young goat to the image 
by hanging it, because Astypalis was said to- have hanged 
herself.® The sacrifice may have been a substitute for hang¬ 
ing an image or a human representative of Artemis. Again. 
in Rhodes the fair Helen was worshipped under the title of 
Helen of the Tree, because the queen of the island had 
caused her handmaids, disguised as Furie-?^ to string her up 
to a bough* That the Asiatic Greeks sacrificed animals in 
this fashion is proved by coins of Ilium, which rcpr^cnt an 
ojc or cow hanging on a tree and stabbed with a knife by a victims, 
mant who sfta among the branches or on the anlmars back.^ 
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At Hierapolis also the victims were hung on tiecs before 
they were burnt^ With these Greek and Scandinavian 
parallels before tis we can hardly dbmiss as wholly improb¬ 
able the conjecture that in Pbiygia a man-god may have 
hung year by year on the sacred but fatal tree 
u&eorihe The tradition that Marsyas was flayed and that his skin 
h^an^ was exhibited at Celaenae down to historical times may 
Tkiimtifi well reflect a ritual practice of flaying the dead god and 
hanging his skin upon the pine as a means of eflccling his 
i™ resurrection,, and with it the revival of vegetatEon in springi 
Similarly^ in ancient Mexico the human victims Avho 
personated gods were often flayed and their bloody skins 
w^om by men who appear to have represented the dead 
deities come to life again." When a Scythian king died, he 
was buried in a grave along w^th one of his concubines, his 
cup-bcarert cook, groom, lacquey, and messenger, who were 
all killed for the purpose, and a great barrow was heaped 
up over the grava A year afterwards fifty of his servants 
and fifty of his best horses were strangled ; and their bodies, 
having been disembow'cllcd and cleaned out, ivere stuffed 
with chaff, sewn up, and set on scaffolds round about the 
barrow, evcr>" dead m^^n bestriding a dead horse, which teas 
bitted and bridled as in life." These strange horsemen w^erc 
no doubt supposed to mount guard over the king. The 
setting up of their stuffed skins might be thought to ensure 
tlieir ghostly resurrection. 

5 tmi ef That some such notion was entertained by the Scythians 
is made probable by the account which the mediaeval 
itwffoj iij^d traveller de Plano Carpini gives of the funeral customs of 
the I^Iongols; for the Scythians seem to have been a 
Mongolian people* The traveller tells us that when a 
nobk Mongol died, the cuiitom ivas to bu^ him seated in 
the middle of a tent, along with a horse saddled and 
bridled, and a mare and her foaJ, Also they used to eat 
another horse, slufl^ the carcass with straw, and set It up on 
poles. All this they did in order that in the other world 
the dead man might have a tent to live In, a mare to yield 
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■milk, and a steed to rJdCi and that he might be able to 
breed horses. Moreover, the bones of the horse which they 
ate w-erc burned for the good of his soul.* When the Arab 
traveller Ibn Batuta visited Peking in the fourteenth century, 
he witnessed the funeral of an emperor of China who had 
been killed in battle. The dead sovereign was buried along 
with four young female slaves and six guards in a vault, 
atid an immense mound like a hill was piled over him. 
Kour horses were then made to run round the hillock til] 
they could run no longer, after which ihcj' were killed, 
impaied, and set up beside the tomb* When an Indian of 
Patagonia dies, he is buried in a pit along with some of his 
property. Afterwards his favourite horse, having been 
killed, skinned, and stuffed, is propped up on sticks with its 
head turned toivards the grave. At the funeral of a chief 
four horses are sacrificed, and duo is set up at each corner 
of the buriabplacc. The clothes and other c fleets of the 
deceased are burned \ and to conclude all, a feast is made of 
the horses’ flesh.* The Scythians certainly believed in the 
existence of the soul after death and in the possibility of 
turning it to account. This is proved by the practice of 
one of their tribes, the Taurians of the Crimea, who used to 
cut off the heads of their prisoners and set them on poles 
over their houses, especially over the chimneys, in order 
that the spirits of the skin men might guard the dwellings,* 
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Thu Some of the savages of Eomeo allege a siniilat reason for 
favourite custom of taking human heads* “ The 
ihcikolii custom/' said a Kayan chief, “is not horrible. It is an 
cn^inia a^^^ient custom, a good, beneficent custoitip bequeathed to us 
«HLLre tb« by our fathers and our father^^ fathers ; it brings us blessings, 
plentiful har\'ests, and keeps off sickness and pains. Those 
^^nEwi (rf nvho were once our enemies^ hereby become our guardiansp our 
'^ibe abuii^ friends, our benefactors/' ^ Thus to convert dead foes into 
friends and allies all that is necessary is to feed and other- 
»d fcniu wise propitiate their skulls at a festival i^ hen they are 
brought into the village An oRering of food is made to the 
heads, and their spirits, being thus appeased, cease to 
entertain malice against, or to seek to inflict injury^ upon, 
those who have got possession of the skuU which formerly 
adorned the now forsaken body.'*^ When the Sea Dyaks 
of Sarawak return home successful from a head-hunting 
expedition, they bring the head ashore with much ceremony, 
wrapt in palm leaves. " On shore and m the village, the 
head, for months after iLs arrival, is treated with the greatest 
consideration, and all the names and terms of endearment of 
which their language la capable are abundantly lavished on 
it; the most dainty morsels, culled from their abundant 
though jnelegant repast, are thrust into its mouth, and it is 
instructed to hate its former friends, and that, having been 
noiv adopted into the tribe of its captors^ its spirit must be 
always Hrith them ; sirih leaves and betel-nut are given to it, 
and finally a cigar is frequently placed between its ghastly 
and pallid lips. None of this disgusting mockery is 
performed with the intention of ridicule, but all to propitiate 
the spirit by kindness, and to procure its good wishes for the 
tribe, of whom it is now' supposed to have become a memberK'"’ 
Amongst these Dyaks the “ Head-Feast" which has been 
Just described, is supposed to be the most beneficial m its 
influence of all their feasts and ceremonies. "The object of 
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them all U to make their rice prow well, to cause the forest 
to abound with wild animals, to enable their doga and 
snares to be successful in securing game» to have the streams 
swarm with fish, to eive health and activity to the people 
themselves, and to ensure fertilitj' to their women. All these 
bless!nga, the possessing and feasting of a fresh head are 
supposed to be the most eflicient means of securing. The 
very ground itself is believed to be benefited and rendered 
fertile." > 

In like manner, if my conjecture is right, the man 
represented the father-god of Phrygia used to be slain and |m,nin 
his stuffed skin hung on the sacred pine in order that his 
spirit might work for the growth of the crops, the multlplica- phiyi^tan 
tion of animals, and the fertility of women. So at Athens 
an ojf, which appears to have embodied the corn-spirit, was 
killed at an annual sacrifice, and its hide, stuffed with straw' 
and sewn up, was afterwards set on its feet and yoked to 
a plough as if it were ploughing, apparently in order to 
represent, or rather to promote, the resurrection of the slain 
corn-spirit at the end of the threshing. This employment 
of the skins of divine animals for the purpose of ensuring 
the revival of the slaughtered divinity might be illustrated by 
other examples.* Perhaps the hide of the bull which was 
killed to furnish the regenerating bath of blood in the rites 
of Attis may have been put to a similar ust 
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The worship of th^ Great Mothcir of the Gods and her 
wcTfihtpof very popular under the Roman limpire. 

Inscription^ prove that the two received divine honours^ 
RHTLqjq separately or conjointly^ not only in Italyp and especially at 
Empii*. Rome, but also In the provincest particularly m Africa, 
Spain, Portugal, France, Germany, and Bulgaria.* Their 
worship snn'ivcd the establishuicnt of Christianity by 
Constantine ; for Symmachus records the recurrence of the 
festival of the Great Mother,^ and in the days of Augustine 
her effeminate priests still paraded the streets and squares of 
Carthage with whitened faces, scented hair, and mincing 
gaitj while, like the mendicant friars of the Middle AgeSp 
they begged alms from the passers-by." In Greece; on the 
other hand, the bloody orgies of the Astatic goddess and her 
consort appear to have found little favoun* The barbarous 
and cmel character of the worshipi with its frantic excesses, 
was doubtless repugnant to ihc good taste and humanity of 
the Greeks, who seem lo have preferred the kindred but 
gentler rites of Adonis* Yet the same features which 
shocked and repelted the Greeks may have positively 
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attracted the less refined Rtmaans and barbarians of the 
West The ecstatic frenzies, which were mas taken for 
divine inspiration,^ the mangling of the body, the theory of 
a new btrth and the remission of sins through the shedding 
of blood, have all their origin in savagery,’ and they naturally 
appealed to peoples in whom the savage instincts were 
still strong. Their true character w-as indeed often disguised 
under a decent veil of allegorical or philosophical interpreta¬ 
tion * which probably sufBccd to impose upon the rapt and 
enthusiastic worshippers, reconciling even the more cultivated 
of them to things which otherwise must have filled them 


with horror and disgust 

The religion of the Great Mother* ivith its curious 
blending of crude savagery^ with spiritual aspirations, was 
only one of a multitude of similar Oriciital faiths which in 
the later days of paganism spread over the Roman Empire, ^ninbyssd 
and by saturating the European peoples with alien ideals of 
life gradually undermined the whole fahric of ancient cibifc of 
civilisation/ Greek and Roman society H*as built on the 
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tq^iiKnW conception of the? subordination of the Individual to the 
eommunityp of the citizen to the slate i it set the safety of 

M'^tiufti moil wealth p as the supreme aim of conduct^^ above 

^ aj itw individual ivhether in this world or m a 

lift *■* <^ome. Trained from Infaiiey in this unselfish 

ideah the citizens devoted their [iv^es to tise public scr%ice 
and were ready to lay them down for the common good ^ 
or if they shrank from the supreme sacrifice^ it never 
occurred to them that they acted otherwise than basely in 
preferring their personal existence to the interests of their 
country. All this was changed by the spread of Oriental 
religions which inculcated the commune of the soul 
with Cod and its eternal salvation as the only objects 
worth living for* objects in comparison wEth which the 
prosperity and even the existence of the stale sank into 
insignificance. The inevitable result of this selfish and 
immoral doctrine w^as to withdraw the devotee more 
and more from the public servacep to concentrate his 
thoughts on his own spiritual emotions, and to breed in 
him a contempt for the present life ivhich he regarded 
merely as a probation for a better and an elemah The 
saint and the recluse^ disdainful of earth and rapt in ecstatic 
contemplation of heaven, became in popular opinion the 
highest ideal of humanity, displacing the old ideal of the 
patriot and hero who, forgetful of self^ lives and is ready to 
die for the good of his countr>\ TJie earthly city seemed 
poor and contemptible to men whose eyes beheld the City 
of God coming in the clouds of heaven. Thus the centre 
of gravity, so to say, was shifted from the present to a 
future life, and however much the other world may have 
gained, there can be little doubt that this one lost heavily 
by the change. A general disintegration of the body 
politic set in. The tics of the state and of the family were 
l□Qac^ed : the structure of society tended to resolve itself 
into its individual elements and thereby to relapse into 
barbarism; for civilisation is only possible through the 
active co-operation of the citizens and their willingness to 
subordinate their private interests to the common good. 
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Men refused to defend their countly and even to continue 
their kind,' In their anxiety to save their own souls and 
the souls of others, they were content to leave the material 
world, which they identified with the principle of evil, to 
perish around them. This obsession la,sted for a thousand 
years; The revival of Roman law, of the Aristotelian 
philosophy, of ancient art and literature at the close of the 
Middle Ages, marked the return of Europe to native ideals of 
life and conduct, to saner, manlier views of tlie world. The 
long halt in the march of civilisation was over. The tide 
of Oriental invasion had turned at last. It is ebbing still.* 

Among the gods of eastern origin who in the decline ponHiloifir 
of the ancient world competed against each other for the 
allegiance of the West was the old Persian deity Mithra.c^ Miihrai 
The immense popularity of his worship is attested by the 
monuments illustrative of it which have been found scattered 
in profusion all over the Roman Empire,* In respect both ■W nvoiltf 
of doctrines and of rites the cult of Mithra appears to liave 
presented many points of resemblance not only to the 
religion of the Mother of the Gods * but also to Christianity* 

The similarity struck the Christian doctors themselves and 
was explained by them as a work of the devil, who sought 
to seduce the souls of men from the true faith by a false 
and insidious imitation of it,* So to the Spanish con* 
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qucrofs of Mexico and Peru many of the native heathen 
rites appeared to be diabolical counterfeits of the Christian 
sacraments.’ With more probabilit}'' the modem student 
of comparative religion traces such resemblances to the 
similar and indepcndetit workings of the mind of man in 
his sincere. If crude, attempts to fathom the secret of the 
universe, and to adjust his little life to its awful mysteries. 
However that may be, there can be no doubt that the 
Mitbi^e religion proved a formidable rival to Christianity, 
combining as it did a solemn ritual with aspirations after 
moral purity and a hope of immortality.^ Indeed the issue 
of the Conflict between the ti%'0 faiths appears for a time to 
fatW of I’alance.’ An instructive relic of the long 

Christmu struggle is presened in our festival of Christmas, which 
the Church seems to have borro\vcd directly from its 
Chuii;ii heathen rival. In the Julian calendar the twenty*fifth of 

reckoned the winter solstice.* and it was 
^tithrt. regarded as the Nativity of the Sun. because the day begins 
to lengthen and the power of the sun to increase from that 
turning-point of the year.* If vve may trust the evidence of 
an obscure scholiast the Greeks used to celebrate the birth 
of the luminary at that time by a midnight service, coming 
out of the inner shrines and crying, “ The Virgin has brought 
forth ! The light is waxing! ” * Now' Mithra was regularly 
identtlicd by his worshippers with the Sun, the Uncoiiqucrcd 
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Sun, as they called him ; ’ hence his nativity also fell on 
the twenty fiflh of Decctnber* The Gospels say nothine 
as to (he day of Christ’s birth, and accordingly the early 
Church did not celebrate it. In time, however, the Chfistians 
of Egypt came to regard the sixth of January as the date 
of the Nativity, and the custom of commemorating the birth 
of the Saviour on that day gradually spread until by the 
fourth century it was universally established in the East. 

But at the end of the third or the beginning of the fourth 
century the Western Church, which had never rccr^nised 
the sixth of January as the day of the Nativity, adopted the 
twenty-fifth of December as the true date, and in time its 
decision was accepted also by the feastern Cliurch, At 
Antioch the change was not introduced till about the 
year 37 S A.D* 

What considerations led the ecclesiastical authorities to Moti™ 
institute the festival of Christmas? The motives for the 9 kjlutb>a of 
innovation are stated with great fraiikness by a Syrian 
writer, himself a Christian. “ The reason,'* he tells us, " why 
the fathers transferred the celebration of the sixth of January 
to the twenty-fifth of December was this. It was a custom 
of the heathen to celebrate on the same twenty-fifth of 
December the birthday of the Sun, at which they kindled 
lights in token of festivity. In these sol enmities and 
festivities the Christians also took part. Accordingly when 
the doctors of the Church perceived that the Christians had 
a leaning to this festival, they look counsel and resolved 
that the true Nativity should be solemnised on that day 
and the festival of the Epiphany on the sixth of January. 
Accordingly, along with this custom, the practice has pre¬ 
vailed of kindling fires till the sixth The heathen origin 
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of Christmas is pEainly hinted at, if not tacitly admitted, by 
Augustine when he exhorts his Christian brethren not to 
eelcbrate that soleniii day like the heathen on account of 
the sun> but on account of him who made the sun.^ In 
like manner Leo the Great rebuked the pestilent belief that 
Christmas was solemnised because of the birth of the new 
sun, as it was called, and not because of the nativity of 
Ciirist^ 

tu lyisiPT Thus it appears that the Christian Church those to 
celebrate the birthday of its Founder on the twenty-fifth 
of Dceember in order to transfer the devotion of the heathen 
from the Sun to him who was called the Sun of Rightcotis- 
neas,* If that was so. there can be no intiinatc jmproba' 
hnntKKn otuty in Ihc conjecture tfiat motives of the same sort may 
iaflii^ej fjjg ecclesiastical authorities to assimilate the 

linuiiir Easter festival of the death and resurrection of their Lord 
to the festival of the death and resurrection of another 
deiih uid Asiatic god which fell at the same season. Now the Easter 
rites still observed in Greece, Sicily, and Southern Italy bear 
in some respects a striking resemblance to the rites of 
Adonis, and I have suggested that the Church may have 
consciously adapted the new festival to its heathen prede- 
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cessor for tht sake of ivinning souls to ChrisL* But this 
adaptation probably took place in the Greek-speaking 
rather than in the Latin-speaking parts of the ancient 
world j for the worship of Adonis^ while it flotirished among 
the Greeks, ap[K!ars to have made little impression on Rome 
and the West* Certainly it never formed part of the official 
Roman religionr The place which it might have taken in 
the affections of the vulgar waa already occupied by the 
similar but more barbarous worship of Attis and the Great 
Mother. Now the death and resurrection of AttEs were 
officially celebrated at Rome on the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth of March/ the latter being regarded as the 
spring equinox/ and therefore as the most appropriate day 
for the revival of a god of vegetation who had been dead 
or sleeping throughout the winter. But according to an 
ancient and widespread tradition Christ suffered on the 
twenty-fifth of March* and accordingly some Christians 
regularly celebrated the Crucifixion on that day without 
any regard to the slate of the moon. This custom was 
certainly observed in Phrj''giai Cappadocia^ and Gaulp and 
there seem to be grounds for thinking that at one time it 
was Ibllowed also in Rome.® Thus the tradition which 
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placed the death of Christ on the twenty-fifth of x\farch 
was ancient and deeply rooted. It is all the more remark¬ 
able because astronomical considerations prove that it can 
have had no historical foundation,^ The Inference appicars 
to be inevitable that the passion of Christ must have been 
arbitrarily referred to lhat date in order to harmonise with 
an older festival of the spring equinoK. This is the view 
of the learned ecelesiastical historian Mgr Duchesne^ who 
points out that the death of the Saviour was thus made 
to fall upon the very day on whichp according to a wide¬ 
spread belief, the world had been created,® But the resur¬ 
rection of Attis, who combined in himself the characters 
of the divine Father and the divine Son" was officially 
celebrated at Rome on the same day* When we remember 
that the festival of St, George in April has replaced the 
ancient pagan festivaJ of the Parilia \ * that the festival of 
St. John the Baptist in June has succeeded to a heathen 
Midsummer festival of water:* that the festival of the 
Assumption of the Virgin in August has ousted the festival 
of Diana : * that the feast of AH Souls in November is a 
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continuation of an Oild hoathcn feast of the dead } and 
that the Nativity of Christ himself was assigned to the 
winter solstice in December because that day was deemed 
tlie Natidty of the Sun;’ we can hardly be thought rash 
or unreasonable in conjecturing that the other cardinal 
festival of the Christian church — the solemnisation of 
Kaster—may have been in like manner, and from like 
motives of cdiiicatiDn, adapted to a similar celebration of 
the Phrygian god Attis at the vernal equinox,* At least 
it is a remarkable coincidence, if it is nothing more, that the 
Chri.stian and the heathen festivals of the divine death and 
resurrection should have been solemnised at the same season 
and in the same places. For the piaces which celebrate 
the death of Christ at the spring equinox were Phrygia, 
Gaul, and apparently Rome, that is, the very regions in 
%vhich the worship of Attis either originated or struck 
deepest root. It is difficult lo regard the coincidence as 
purely accidental If the vernal equinox, the season at 
which in the temperate regions the whole face of nature 
testifies to a fresh outburst of vital energy, had been viewed 
from of old as the time when the world was annually created 
afresh in the resurrection of a god. nothing could be more 
natural than to place the rcsomcction of the new deity at 
the same cardinal point of the j'car. Only it is to be 
observed that if the death of Christ was dated on the 
twenty-fifth of March, his resurrection, according to Christian 
tradition, must have happened on the twenty-seventh of 
March, which is just two days later than the vernal equinox 
of the Julian calendar and the resurrection of Attis. A 
similar displacement of tivo days in the adjustment of 
Christian to heathen celebrations occurs in the festivals 
of St. George and tire Assumption of the Virgin. However, 
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another Christian tradition^ followed by Lactantiiis and 
perhapii by the practice of the Church in Gaul, placed the 
death of Christ on the twenty-third and his resurrection on 
the twenty fifth of March> If that was so, his resurrection 
coincided exactly with the resurrection of Attis, 

Taken altogetberi the coincidences of the Christian with 
the heathen festivals arc too- close and too numerous to be 
accidenul. They mark the compromise which the Church 
in the hour of Its triumph ^vas compelled to make with 
its vanquished yet sttU dangerous rivals. The inflexible 
Proicslantism of the primitive missionaries, with their fiery 
deuunciationa of heathendomj had been exchanged for the 
supple policy, the easy tolcrancep the comprehensive 
charity of shmw^d ecclesiastics, who clearly perceived 
that if Christianity wth^ to conquer the world it could 
do so only by relaxing the too rigid principles of its 
Founder^ by widening a liEtle the narrow gate which leads 
to salvation. In this respect an instructive parallel might 
bo drawn between the history of Christianity and the 
history of Buddhism.* Both systems w^erc in their origin 
essentially ethical reforms born of the generous ardour, 
the lofty aspirations, the tender compassion of their noble 
Founders, two of those beaut iful I spirits who appear at 
rare intervals on earth like beings come from a better 
world to support and guide our weak and erring nature.* 
Both preach^ moral virtue as the means of accomplishing 
what they regarded as the supreme object of life, the 
eternal salvation of the individual soul, though by a curious 
antithesis the one sought that salvation in a blissful cternityi 
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the other in a final release from sulTcring, in annihilation. 
But the austere ideals of sanctity which they inculcated 
were too deeply opposed not only to the frailties but to 
the natural instincts of humanity ever to be urried out in 
practice by more than a small number of disciples* who 
consistently rcnouncod the ties of the family and the state 
in order to work out their own salvation in the still 
seclusion of the cloister. If such faiths were to be 
nominatty accepted by whole nations or even by the 
world, it was essential that they should first be modified 
or transformed so as to acconi in some measure with the 
prejudices, the passions, the superstitions of the vulgar. 
This process of accommodation was carried out in after- 
ages by followers who, made of less ethereal stuff than 
their masters, were for that reason the better fitted to 
mediate between them and the common herd. Thus as 
time went on, the trvo retigions, in exact proportion to 
their growing popularity, absorbed more and more of those 
baser elements which they had been instituted for the very 
purpose of suppressing. Such spiritual decadences are 
inevitable. The world cannot live at the level of its great 
men. Yet it would be unfair to the generality of our kind 
to ascribe wholly to their intellectual and moral weaknes.'s 
the gradual divergence of Buddhism and Christianity from 
their primitive patterns. For it should never be forgotten 
that by their glorification of poverty and celibacy both 
these religions struck straight at the root not merely of 
civil society but of human cxistenct The blow was 
parried by the wisdom or the folly of the vast majority 
of mankind, who refused to purchase a chance of saving 
their souls with the certainty of extinguishing the species. 
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hyacinth 


TficGr«k AnotHEK mylhical being who baa bcrcn supposed to belong 
to the class of gods here disctiased is Hyacinth. He too 
fciihe has been interpreted as the vegetation which blooms in 
spring and withers under the scorching heat of the summer 
bioowLi sun,^ Though he belongs to Gfcelfj not to Oriental 

mythology, some account of him may not be out of place 
™j' in the present discussion. According to the legend. 

Hyacinth was the youngest and handsomest son of the 
ancient king Amyclas* who had his capital at Amyclae in 
the beautiful vale of Sparta* One day playing at quoits with 
ApoliOp he was accidentally killed by a blow of the god's 
qiioiL Bitterly the god lamented the death of his friend. 
The hyacinth-—'' that sanguine Power inscribed with woe*'— 
sprang from the blood of the hapless youth, as anemones and 
roses from the blood of Adonis^ and violets from the blood 
of Attis; * like these vernal flowers it heralded the advent 
of another spring and gladdened the hearts of men with 
the promise of a joyful resurmetion* The flower is nsually 
supposed to be not what we call a hyacinth, but a little 
purple iris with the letters of lamentation (Ali, which in 
Greek means clearly inscribed in black on its petals* 

In Greece it blooms in spring after the early violets hut 
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before the roses,^ One spring, when the hyacinths were In 
bloomi it happened that the red-coated Spartan regiments 
lay encamped nndei' the walls of Coriiithn Thetr com 
mandcr gave the Amyclaean battalion leave to go home 
and celebrate as usual the festival of Hyacinth in their 
native town. Hut the sad flower was to be to these men an 
omen of death ■ for they had not gone far before they wore 
enveloped by clouds of light-armed foes and cut to ptcees.^ 

The tomb of Hyacinth was at Amyclae under a massive ^ 
altar-likc pedestal,, which supported an archaic bronze image 
of Apollo. In the left side of the pedestal w-as a bronze 
door, and through it offerings were passed to Hyacinth, as Amyclat 
to a hero or a dead man^ not as to a god^ before sacrifices 
were offered to Apollo at the annual Hyacinthian festival 
Bas-reliefs carved on the pedestal represented Hyacinth 
and hi.s maiden sister Polyboea caught up to hea%xn by 
a company of goddes,ses* The annual festival of the 
Ilyacinthia was held m the month of Hecatombens, which 
seems to have corresponded to May*"^ The ceremonies 
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occup^e^j three days. On the first the people mourned for 
liyacinthj wearing no wreaths, singing no paeans, eating 
no bread, and behaving with great gravity. It was on this 
day probably that the ofFerings were made at Hyacinth's 
tomb. Ne^ct day the stone was changed. Alt was joy and 
bustle. The oapiut was emptied of its inhabitants, who 
poured out in their thousands to witness and share the 
festivities at Amyclae. Boys in high-girt tunics sang 
hymns in honour of the god to the accompaniment of Rutes 
and lyres. Others, splendidly attired, paraded on horseback 
in the theatre: choirs of youths chanted their native 
ditties: dancers danced : maidens rode in wicker carriages 
or ivent in procession to wntness the chariot races: sacrifices 
were ofTered in profusion : the citizens feasted their friends 
and even their slaves** This outburst of gaiety may be 
supposed to have celebrated the resurrection of Hyacinth 
and perhaps also his ascension to heaven, which, as ive 
have seen, was represented on his tomb. However, it may 
be that the ascension took place on the third day of the 
festival ; but as to that we know tiothing* The sister who 
went to heaven with him w^as by some identified with 
Artemis or Proserpine.* 

" It is highly probable, as Envin Rohde perceiv-ed/ that 

Xtfigiciii Hyacinth was an old aboriginal deity of the underworld 
ffod. who had been worshipped at Amyclae long before the 
Dorians Invaded and conquered the country. If that wajs 
wtw was so, the story of his relation to Apollo must have been a 
comparatively la^te invention, an attempt of tlic newcomers 
EitfofTiJio to fit the ancient god of the land into their own mythical 
system, in order that he might extend his protection to 
Dcirifui* ihcmi On this theory it may not be without significance 
that sacrifices at the festival were offered to Hyacinth, as to 
a hero^, before they were offered to Apollo.^ Further, on 
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the analoEy of similar deities elscwher.^ should expect 
to find Hyacinth coupled, not with a male fnend, but 
female consort That consort may perhaps be detected m 
hia lister Polyboca, who a^^cended to heaven with him- ^ 

„e» myth, ir "<» i< rt-' Of ApoUe. for 

would involve a changed conception of the aboriginal EOd.yj^p^, 

which in its turn must have affected that of his spouse 

For when Hyacinth came to be thought of as young and 

unmarried there was no longer room in his story for a wi c, 

and she would have to be disposed of in some other way. 

What was easier for the myth-maker than to turn her into 
his unmarried sister? However we may explain it. a 
change seems certainly to have come over t e po^ A .. 
of Hyacinth ; for whereas on his tomb he was po^rayi^ 
a bearded man. later art represented him as the P'"'' « 
youthful beauty.' Wul it is perhaps needless to supi«« 
that the sisterly relation of Polyboea to him 
modification of the myth, The stories of Cronus ^d Rhea 
of Zeus and Hera, of Osiris and Isis, remind us that m old . 
days gods, like kings, often married tlieir sistei^, and p^ _ 
abfy for the same reason, namely, to ensure their own t tfe 
to L throne under a rule of female “P 
women and not men as the channel m which the ^ 

flowed.’ It is not impossible that hyacinth may hat e t«en 
a divine king who actually reigned m his lifetime 
and was afterwards worshipped at hts 

sontation of his triumphal ascent to heaven m company with 
his sister suggests that, like Adonis and Proserpine, he may 
Ea^Tpposed .0 >!»nd of th. y«r in he 

under-world of darkness and death, and another part in the 
upper-world of light and life And as the anemones and 
the sprouting com marked the return of Adonis 
Proserpine, so the Rowers to which he gave 
have heralded the ascension of Hyacinth, 
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CHAPTER I 


the myth of osmis 


IN ancient Egypt the god .vhoso death and t«»rr«tion 
were annually celebrated with alternate sorrow and joy 
was Osiris, the most popular of all Egyptian deities ; and 
there are good grounds for classing him with Adonis and and Aita. 
Attis as a personification of the great yearly vicissitudes of 
nature, especially of the com. hut the immense v<^ 
which he enjoyed for many ages induced his devoted 
worshippers to heap upon him the attributes and powers 
of many other gods ; so that it is not ahvays easy to strip 
him, so to say, of his borroivcd plumes and to restore them 
to their proper owners. In the following pages 1 do not 
pretend to enumerate and analyse all the alien elements 
which thus gathered round the popular deity. All that l 
shall attempt to do is to peel off these accretions and to 
exhibit the god, as far as possible, in his pnmilive simplicity. 

The discoveries of recent years in Egypt enable us to do so 
with more confidence now than when I first addressed myself 
to the problem some seventeen years ago. 

The myth of Osiris is told in a connected form only hy^^^ 
Plutarch, whose narrative has been confimed and to sornc 
extent amplified in modem times by the evi ence o c 
monumertts.^ The stoiy runs thus. 

Osiris was the offspring of an intrigue between the 
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Oilfii a carth-god Scb (Kfib qt Gcb, as tbe name is sometimes trans- 

™ 1 iterated) and the sky-goddess NoL The Greeks identified 

uid Lbfi his parents with their own deities Cronus and Rhea. When 
sun-god Ra perceived that his wife Nut had been un- 
faithful to him, he declared with a curse that she should be 
delivered of the child in no month and no year. But the 
goddess had another lover, the god Thoth or Eiermes, as the 
Greeks called him, and he playing at draughts with the 
moon won from her a scventy^-second part ' of every day^ 
and having comjK>unded five whole days out of these parts 
he added thcin to the Egyptian year of three hundred and 
sixty days. This was the mythical origin of the five supple¬ 
mentary^^ days which the Egy'ptians annually inserted at the 
end of every year in order to establish a harmony between 
lunar and solar time.^ On these five days, regarded as 
outside the year of twelve months, the curse of the sun-god 
did not rest, and accordingly Osins ivas born on the first of 
them. At his nativity a voice rang out proclaiming that the 
Lord of All had come into the world. Some say that a 
certain Pamyles heard a voice from the temple at Thebes 
bidding him announce with a shout that a great king, the 
beneficent Osiris, was born. But Osiris was not the only 
child of his mother. On the second of the supplementary 
days she gave birth to the elder Horus, on the third to the 
god Set* whom the Greeks called Typhon^ on the fourth to 
the goddess Isis, and on the fifth to the goddess Nephthys.’ 
Aftenvards Set married hts sister Nephthys, and Osiris 
married his sister Isis, 

Os™ Reigning as a king on earth, Osiris reclaimed the 

i£^i4cn Egyptians from savagery, gave them laws, and taught them 
cidtiwatbn to worship the godsi Before his time the Egy'ptians had 
6f cannibalsL But Isis, the sister and wife of Osiris^ 

discovered ivheat and barley growing wild, and Osiris intro* 
duced the cultivation of these grains amongst his people, 
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who forthwilh abandoned cannibalism and took kindly to a 
corn diet. Moreover, Osins is said to have been the first to 
gather fruit from trees, to train the vine to poles, and to 
tread the grapes. Kager to coiumiinicatc these beneficent 
discoveries to all mankind, he committed the whole govem- 
ment of Egypt to his wife Isis, and travelled over the world, 
diffusing the blessings of civilisation wherever he went^ But 
on his return his brother Set (whom the Greeks called 
Typhon) with seventy*two others plotted against him. h* jdoT«.i 
Having taken the measure of his good brother’s body by 
stealth, the bad brother Typhon fashioned and highly decor¬ 
ated a coffer of the same size, and once when they were all 
drinking and making merry he brought in the coffer and 
jestingly promised to give it to ttie one whom it should fit 
exactly. Well, they all tried one after the other, but it fitted 
none of them. Last of all Osiris stepped into it and lay down. 

On that the conspirators ran and slammed the lid down on 
him, nailed it fast, soldered it with molten lead, and flung the 
coffer into the Nile. This happened on the seventeenth day 
of the month Athyr, when the sun is in the sign of the 
Scorpion, and in the eight'and-twentieth year of the reign or 
the life of Osiris. When Isis heard of it she sheared off a 
lock of her hair, put on mourning attire, and wandered cg,. 
disconsolately up and down, seeking the body. t«ir. ^ 

By the advice of the god of wisdom she took refuge 
in the papyrus swamps of the Delta. Seven scorpions 
accompanied her in her flight One evening when she 
was weary she came to the house of a woman, who, 
alarmed at the sight of the scorpions, shut the door in her 
face. Then one of the scorpions crept under the door and 
stung the child of the woman that he died. But when Isis 
heard the mother’s lamentation, her heart was touched, and 
she laid her hands on the child and uttered hw powerful 
spells ■ so the poison was driven out of the child and lie 
lived. Afterwards Isis herself gave birth to a son in theT^ ».g 
swamps. The infant was the younger Horus, and Buto, the 
goddess of the north, hid him from the wrath of his wicked 
uncle Set Yet she could not guard him from all mishap ; 
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for ond day when Isfs came to licr little son^is hiding-place 
she found him stretched lifeless and rigid on the gropnd : a 
scorpion had stung him. Then Isis prayed to the sun-god 
Ra for helps *tnd he hearkened to her and sent Thoth^ -ivho 
by his words of power restored the child to life,^ 

'Vh&fxfdj Meamime the coffer containing the body of Osiris had 
floated down the river and away out to sea. till at last it 
Hybius, drifted ashore at Byblus, on the coast of S>T'ia, Here a hne 
^^da-tree shot up suddenly and enclosed the chest In its 
UkL trunk. The king of the countryi admiring the growth of 
the tree^ had it cut down and made into a pillar of his 
house ; but he did not know that the coffer with the dead 
Osiris was in it Word of this came to Isis and she 
journeyed to Ryblus, and sat down by the welli m humble 
guise^ her face wet with tears. To none w^ould she speak 
tilt the king's handmaidens camc^ and them she greeted 
kindly and braided their haJr and breathed on them from 
her own divine body a wondrous perfume. But when the 
queen beheld the braids of her handmaidens' hair and smelt 
the sweet smell that emanated from them^ she sent for the 
stranger woman and took her into her house and made her 
the nurse of her child. But Isis gave the babe her finger 
instead of her breast to sucki and at night she began to bum 
all that w'as mortal of him away^ while she herself In the 
likeness of a swallow fluttered round the pillar that con¬ 
tained her dead brother, twittering mournfully. But the 
queen spied what she was doing and shrieked out when she 
saw her child in flames, and thereby she hindered him from 
becoming immortal Then the goddess revealed herself 
and begged for the pillar of the roof, and they gave it her^ 
and she cut the coffer out of it, and fell upon it and em¬ 
braced it and lamented so loud that the younger of the kieg^s 
children died of fright on the spot But the trunk of the tree 
she wTapped in line linen and poured ointment on it and gave 
it to the king and queen, and the wood stands in a temple of 
Isis and is worshipped by the people of Byblus to this day. 
And Isis put the coffer In a boat and took the eldest of 
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the king’s children with her and sailed away. As soon as 
they were alone, she opened the and laying her face 

on the face of her brother she kissed him and wepL But the 
child came behind her softly and saw what she was about^ 
and she turned and looked at h?m in anger* and the child 
could not bear her look and died ; but some say that it w'as 
not so^ but that he fell into the sea and was drowned. It 
is he w^hom the Egyptians sing of at iheir banquets undef 
the name of Afancros. But Isis put the coffer by and w^ent 
to see her son Hoitis at the city of ButOj and Typhon found 
the coffer as he was hunting a boar one night by the light of a 
full moon.^ And he knew the body^and rent it into fourteen 
pieces, and scattered them abroad. But Isis sal ted up and 
down the marshes in a shallop made of papyrus, looking for 
the pieces j and that is why when people sail in shallops 
made of papyrus^ the crocodiles do not hurt themi for they 
fear or respect the goddess. And that is tlic reason^ too, 
why there arc many graves of Osiris in Egj^pt* for she buried 
each limb as she found it. But others will have it that she 
buried an image of him in evciy' ci^* pretending it was his 
body^ in order that Osiris might be worshipped in many 
placeSp and that if Typhon searched for the real grave ho 
might not be able to find it* However, the genital member 
of Osiris had been eaten by the fishes, so Isis made an image 
of it Instead, and the image is used by the Egyptians at their 
festivals to this dayi.® 

Such is the myth of Osiris, as told by Plutarch. A 
inscription in the temple at Dcndera has preserved a list of^^nafaen 
the god*s graves, and other texts rneniion the parts of his 
body which were treasured as holy relics in each of the In 

sanctuaries. Thus his heart was at Athribis, his backbone 
at Husiris^ his neck at Letopolis, and his head at Memphis. 

As often happens in such cases, some of his divine limbs 
ivere miraculously multiplied. His head* for example^ was 
at Abydos as well as at Memphis, and his le^, which were 
remarkably numerous^ would have sufficed for several ordinary 
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mortals/ In this respect, howeverp Osirb was nothing to St 
Denys, of whom no less than seven heads, all equally genuine, 
are extant* 

According to native Egj'ptiasi accounlSi whs eh supple¬ 
ment that of Plutarchp when Isis had found the corpsq of 
her husband Osiris, she and her sister Nephthys sat down 
beside it and uttered a lament which in after ages became 
the type of all Egyptian lamentations for the dead. In pity 
for her sorrow the sun-god Ra sent down from heaven the 
la thffoEhcr jackal“headed god Aruifai&t who^ Avith the aid of Isis and 
Nephthys, of Thoth and Homs, pieced together the broken 
body of the murderGd god^ swathed it in linen bandages^ and 
observed all the other rites which the Egyptians Averc wont 
to perform over the bodies of the departed- Then Isis 
fanned the cold clay with her Avings^ Osiris revivedp and 
thenceforth reigned as king over the dead fn the other 
world/ There he bore the titles of Lord of the Underworld, 
Lord of Eteniity, Ruler of the Dead/ There, too, in the 
great Hall of the Two Truths he presided as judge at the trial 
of the souls of the departed, who made their solemn con¬ 
fession before him, and, their heart having been Aveighed in 
the balance of justice, received the rewwd of virtue in a life 
eternal or the punishment of vice in annihilation/ The 
confession Avhich the 0 / Mr puU in the mouth 

of the deceased at the judgment-bar of Osiris ^ sets the 
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morality of the ancient Eg^yptians in a very favourable 
light In rendering an account of bis life the deceased 
solemnly protested that he had not oppressed his fellow- 
men, that he had made none to weep, that he had done 
no murder, neither committed fornication nor borne false 
witness, that lie had not falsiiied the balance^ that he had 
not taken the milk from the mouths of babes, that he had 
given bread to the hungry and water to the thirsty, and had 
clothed the naked In harmony with these professions are 
the epitaphs on Egyptian graves, which reveali if not the 
moral pracEioe, at least tho moral ideals of those who slept 
beneath them. Thus, for example, a man says in his 
epitaph: I gave bread to the hungry and clothes to the 
naked, and ferried across in my own boat him who could 
not pass the water, I was a father to the orphan, a 
husband to the widow, a shelter from the wind to them 
that were cold I am one that spake good and told good. 

1 earned my substance in righteousness." * Those who had 
done thus in their mortal life and had been acquitted at the 
Great Assize, vvere believed to dwell thenceforth at ease in a 
land where the com grew higher than on earth, where harvests 
never failed, where trees were always green, and wives for 
ever young and fair.* 

In the resurrection of Osiris the Egyptians saw tmbe 
the pledge of a life everlasting for themselves beyond 
the grave. They believed that every man would live At 

eternally in the other w'orld if only his surviving friends 
did for his body what the gods had done for the body 
Osiris. Hence the ceremonies observ'ed by the Egyptians im. 
over the dead were an exact copy of those which Anubis, 

Horus, and the rest had performed over Osiris^ Indeed 
every man after death was identified with Osiris and bore 
his name. In an Eg>'ptian text it is said of the departed 
that ^*as surely as Osiris lives, so shall he live also; as 
surely as Osiris did not die, so shall he not die ; as surely 
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^ Osiris is not aniiihilatctl, so shall hfi too not be annl- 
hilated." And the resurrection of the dead waa conceived, 
like ihat of Osiris, not merely as spiritual but aJao as 
bodilyp They possess their hearty they possess their 
senses, they possess their mouth, they possess their fcctp 
they possess their armSp they j^ossess all their iimbs,” ^ 

CornUi When Horus the youngE-r* the son of Osiris and Isis, 

was grown to man^s estate, the gho^t of his royal and 
ite murdered father appeared to him and urged him, like 
another liamlct, to avenge the foul unnatural murder upon 
or Oiiris, his wicked uncle. Thus encouraged, the youth attacked the 
OTWETof miscreant The combat was lerrihc atid lasted many days. 
t-CTP* Horus lost an eye in the conflict and Set suflered a still more 
serious mutilation. At last Thoth parted tlic combatants 
and healed their W'ounds. According to one account the 
great battle was fought on the twenty-sixth day of the 
month of Thotk Foiled in open war^ the artful uncle now 
took the law of his virtuous nephew. He brought a suit 
of bastardy against Horus, hoping thus to rob him of his 
inheritance and to get possession of it himself The ease 
was tried before the high court of the gods in the great hall 
at HeliopolLs,, and the august judges pronounced Horus the 
true-begotten son of lus father^ He accordingly assumed 
the crown and mounted the throne of his father and grand¬ 
father. However, according to another and perhaps later 
version of the story, the victory of Horus over his uncle was 
by no means so decisive, and their struggles ended m a 
compromise, by which Horus reigned over the Delta* w^hile 
Set became king of the upper valley of the Nile from near 
Memphis to the first cataract.’ 

These legends of a contest for the throne of Eg>T^ 
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tnay perhaps contain a reminiscence of real dynasticat Tlia l*g«nii 
struggles which attended an attempt to change the right 
succession from the female to the male line. For under a 
rule of female kinship the heir to the throne is either thel ^^ .^ 
late king's brother, or the son of the late king's sister, while 
under a rule of male kinship the heir to the throne is the 
late king’s son. In the legend of Osiris the rival heirs ate 
Set and Horns, Set being the late king’s brother, and Horus 
the late king’s son ; though Horus indeed united both claims 
to the crown, being the son of the king's sister as well as of 
the king, A similar attempt to shift the line of succession 
seems to have given rise to similar contests at Rome.* 
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the OFFtCUL EGYPTIAN CALENDAR 


A USEFUL clue to the original nature of a god or godded ia 
often fiimished by the season at which his or her festival is 
celebrated. Thus, if the festival falls at the new dr the full 
moon, there is a certain presum potion that the deity thus 
honoured either b the mocn or at least has lunar affinities. 
If the festival is held at the winter or summer solstice, we 
naturally surmise that the god is the sun^ or at all events 
that he stands in some close relation to that luminary^ 
Again, if the festival coincides with the tiine of sowing or 
harv^est, ive are Ineliued to infer that the divinity b an 
embodiment of the earth or of the com- These presumptions 
or inrerences^ talcen by themseIvcS;, are by no means con¬ 
clusive; but if they happen to be confirmed by other 
indications, the evidence may be regarded as fairly strongs 
Unfortunatelyjn dealing with the Egyptian gods we are 
in a great measure precluded from making use of thss elut 
The reason is not that the dates of the festivals are alwaj^s 
unknown, but that they shifted from year to year* until 
after a long interval they had revolved throughout the 
whole course of the seasons. This gradual revolution of the 
festal Egyptian cycle resulted from the employment of a 
calendar year which neither corresponded exactly to the solar 
year nor was periodically corrected by intercalation.^ The 
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solar year is ecjuivalcnt to about three hundred and sixty-five 
and a quarter days ; but the ancient Egyptian^ ignoring the 
quarter of a day, reckoned the year at three hundred and 
sixty-five days oniy.' Thus each of their calendar years 
was shorter than the true solar year by about a quarter of a 
day. In four years the deficiency amounted to one whole 
day; in forty years it amounted to ten days ; in four hundred 
years it amounted to a hundred days; and so it went on 
increasing until after a lapse of four times three hundred and 
sixty-five, or one thousand four liundrcd and sixty wlar 
years, the deficiency amounted to three hundred and sixty- 
five days, or a whole Egyptian year Hence one thousand 
four hundred and sixty solar years, or their <^uivalent, 
one thousand four hundred and sixty-one Egyptian years, 
formed a period or cycle at the cnil of which the Egyptian 
festivals returned to those points of the solar year at which 
they had been celebrated in the beginning,* In the mean¬ 
time they had been held successively on every day of tlie 
solar year, though always on the same day of the calendar. 

Thus the official calendar was completely divorced, 
except at rare and long intervals, from what may be called 
the natural calendar of the shepherd, the husbandman, and 
the sailor—that is, from the course of the seasons in which 
the times for the various labours of cattle-breeding, tillage, 
and navigation are marked by the position of the sun in the 
sky, the rising or setting of the stars, the fall of ram, tlie 
growth of pasture, the ripening of the corn, the blowing of 
certain winds, and so forth. Nowhere, perhaps, are the 
events of this natural calendar better marked or more 
regular in their recurrence than in Egj-pt; nowhere accord¬ 
ingly could their divergence from the corresponding dates 
of the official calendar be more readily observed. The 
divergence certainly did not escape the notice of the 
Egyptians themselves, and some of them apparent y 
attempted successfully to correct it Thus we arc told that 
the Theban priests, who particularly excelled in astronomy, 
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were acquainted with the tme length of the solar and 
harmonised the calendar with it by intercalating a day 
every few^ probably cvciy four, years-^ But this scientific 

improvement was too deeply opposed to the religious con¬ 
servatism of the Kg>"ptian nature to win general acceptance 
The EgyplianSp" said Geminus, a Greek astronomer writing 
about 77 ac.* “are of an opposite opinion and purpose from 
the Greeks. For they neither reckon the years by the sun 
nor the montHii and days by the moon^ but they ob^rve a 
peculiar system of their own. They wish* in fact^ that the 
sacrifices should not always be offered to the gods at the 
same time of the year, bnt that they should pass through 
all the seasons of the year, so that the summer festival should 
in time be celebrated in winter^ in autumn, and in spring. 
For that purpose they employ a year of three hundred and 
sixty-five days^ composed of twelve months of thirty days 
each, with five 3 upplementar>' days added. But they do 
not add the quarter of a day for the reason I have given— 
namely^ in order that their festivals may revolve."^ So 
attached, indeed, were the Egj^ptians to their old calendar^ 
that the kings at their consecration w^ere led by the priest 
of tsis at Memphis into the holy of holies, and there made 
to sw'car that they w'ould maintain the year of three hundred 
and sixty-five days w^ithout intercaiation.* 

The practical inconvenience of a calendar which marked 
true time only once in about fifteen hundred years might be 
calmly borne by a siibmissivc Oriental race like the ancient 
EgjT^ians^ but it naturally proved a stumbling-block to the 
less patient temperament of their European conquerors. 
Accordingly in the reign of King Ptolemy IlL Euergetes a 
decree was |>assed that henceforth the movable Egyptian 
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year should be converted into a fixed solar year by the 
intercalation of one day at the end of every four years, “in 
order that the sea^ns may do their duty perpetually 
according to the present constitution of the worlds and that 
it may not hapisen, through the shifting of the star by one 
day in four years, that some of the public festivals which 
are now held in the winter should ever be celebrated in Ihe 
summer, and that other festivals now^ held in the summer 
should hereafter be celebrated in the win let, as has happened 
before, and must happen again if the year of three hundred and 
sixty-five days be retained/' The decree was passed in the 
year 239 or 238 KC by the high priests, scribes, and other 
dignitaries of the Eg>'ptian church assembled in convocation 
at Canopus; but ivc cannot doubt that the measure, though 
it embodied native Eg>^ptian science, w'as prompted by the 
king or his Macedonian advisers/ This sage attempt to 
reform the erratic calendar was not pcrmanenlly successful. 

The change may indeed have been carried out during the 
reign of the king who instituted it^ but it w^as abandoned by 
the year ig 6 B.C at latest, as \vc learn from the celebrated 
inscription known as the Rosetta stone, in which a month 
of the Macedonian calendar is equated to the corresponding 
month of the movable Egyptian year/ And the testimony 
of Geminus, which I have cited, proves that in the follow- 
ing century^ the festivals were stiU revolving m the old 
style. The reform which the Macedonian king had vainly 
attempted to impose upon his people wns accomplished by 
the practical Romans when they took over the administo--“ 
tton of the country. The expedient by which they effected ^ 
the change was a simple one; indeed it was na other than Ram''"- 
that to which Ftolemjr Kncrgetes had resorted for the same 
purpose. They merely intercalated one day at the end of 
every four years, thus equalising within a small fraction four 
calendar years to four solar years. I-Ienceforth the official 


^ Copttf of llw slect« ifl bieio^ 
g]ypliic, AndCreclt have heefl 

found iwcfibed on Clones in l 4 ?yp*' 
Ch. ilschcl, AVhw// tf/ituTi/iioin 
No. 55 s ; iJitwnlicrger, 
Gmfft 

NUl 56; J, P. MflhJJTjt TAf Mmptrr 
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tioned in the iJ«crcc h Itio tkig-itir 
[Sirbft). JS« btftow, pp- 3S6 r^r 
a W, I>itlnv>iefeijr+ CrwH 

Inurf/ifiMW NOp “'ilh 
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and the niiturat calentlars were In practical agreement The 
movable Egyplinn year had been converted into the fixed 
Alexandrian year, as it was eatlcdj which agreed with the 
Julian year in length and in its system of intercalation^ 
though it differed from that year in retaining the twelve 
equal Egyptian months and five supplementary days.^ Hut 
ivhlle the new calendar received the sanction of law and 
regulated the business of governmentj the ancient calendar 
was too firmly established in popular usage to be at once 
displaced. Accordingly it survived for ages side by side with 
its modem rivaL* The spread of Christ]anity^ which required 
a fixed year for the due observance of its festivals, did much 
to promote the adoption of the nci,v Alexandrian style, and 
by the b^innmg of the fifth century the ancient movable year 
of Egypt appears to have been not only dead but forgotten.* 


‘ On the Alcundrun yttis 4hc 
Jdelcfj uiVr 

fifAHiKAftr CAritaa/^^^ L 140 
i^jf. ThJit idimifAlilt chrondof^r 
(p^ 151-161) ih^t tike 'm- 

lu^r^lkin Wfti inirodiiCpJ nr»l:, u had 
bc<Cl CcHiirtTflnlj La 55 U.C., 

bat m 3|Q h.C,> Ulc in which 

derme^ ^fuk ADtony 

Lhc w*lh of AlexEnidrLA and aplurrd 
The eit]r. Hawirreri the qu^itjoti locmf 
tQi be ucifcfitrd^ Sac K. CpiEixel, 
der m'W 

L 226 wtnj 
ibirtkji it probiliJe that the chaSieJ^ wmk 
twic in 36 ■.€. For ihc purpoaet of 
tbu itudy the pnciic nbita of ihc mlro- 
(likctiMl ol the Atcuodmji }r 45 a[r li ftol 
TQAtcrtal. 

* En dcmiJiic ihc fiKCirl Altiitandtian 
jrear ii cnll<n] ^-the jear at ihe 
Jonun^*^ whil^ the vid mci'^'able year 
El ttyTffll ■+lhc year of iht El^ptbtw^" 
OocumeaU luve beCft found which are 
diiteil by the day and the hViHlIh of 
both years. Sec N- Brugseh^ i?u 

pfL 354 

* L. IdcIcTi af. L E49-i^2, 

Mocpobla^ llyiuifhE that the F^yplbnd 
hv\ always cta^oyed a swbf yw (4 
3^51^ i. 12. 2, i. 14. |). 

The aadeni coJefidar the Mejikiifls 


r*Kfnfated that uf ih« %ypci«ai eiicept 
that it WAS divided into c^hlctn months 
at twenty days each linit^d ^ e weive 
manthtof thirty days caclih with 6vc 
i|]|(fdeeaciiiary added at the end 

of Ehc year. llieFc sLij^cEncrtM].EX 
day* were deel^ipJ en- 

lucky : nathinj* was dofie on ihcm i 
they were ikdioiEed xa lio delEy; and 
pcisoas bom on thetii were aapslderedi 
anfortniiiier Sec n. de Sahag^iip 

//jfirA'*jDr ^hAvU dn rfr /a 

AVinv 4 k - tradidtc par D. 

loaiclantl el U* SSiihshii, ppv 50^ 164 ; 
Cbviccrci, /ftifery i/ J/ujiV (L^ikdaii>^ 
1 S 07 ), L agOi As Ibis >‘leaiiain year 
of 365 days appenn not la have been 
coTTccted by IniercsUtinrp, the fciii^ls 
leaded, like the i’^'plinrit Eo iciUite 
lhiT9a|;h<aai the irdat yea a aeiJ 10 to Tidl 
nut liannonj wiih the rulurAE engne 
□r the lensuriR cm which they had been 
miclti^Ey ba4ed. Sefl E, Seler, "The 
^lexicon rhrvnolof^p''' in F*tU/hM 2$ 
iAf ftartHii d*x^n^an 
OVashinjJlant 1^04), pp, 13 Qq 

the rwher hand, Ehe I nduuas nf Vuntan 
cewfecred the deGcicney of the yesr of 
365 days hy inEeiciilatliiG one day crery 
femr yeats. Set P- de I^flotLs* 

rAftMf de ic >*^L'u/ 4 iar 

i£ 64 K |vp. 302 ^ 205 . 
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Tlie CALENDAR OF THE EGYPTIAN FARMER 

§ t. The Rise and Fall of the Nile 

tr tKe Egyptian farmer of the olden time could thus gel no 
help, except at the rarest intervals^ from the official or saccr- tiara of 
dotal calendar^ he must have been coin pel led to observe 
himself those natural signals which marked the times for the drpcndpni 
various operations of husbandry. In all ages of which 
possess any records the Egyptians have been an agricultural Knd ef 
pcoplct dependent for their subsistence on the growth of the 
corn. The cereals which they cultivaled were wheatp barley^ 
and apparentiy sorghum {M^Icas Linnaeus)* the 

rfo^ra of the modern Fcllahin.^ Then as now the whole 
country* with the exception of a fringe on the coast of the 
Mediterranean* was almost rainless* and owed its immense 
fertility entirely to the annual inundation of the Nile, which* 
regulated by an elaborate system of dams and canals was 
distributed over the fields, renewing the soil year hy year 
with a fresh deposit of mud washed do™ from the great 
equatorial lakes and the mountains of Abyssinia, Hence 
the rise of the river has always been watched by the In¬ 
habitants with the utmost anxiety; for if it either falls short 
of or exceeds a certain height^ dearth and famine are the 
inevitable consequences^* The water begins to rbe early in 

I Htroaotiu. iL 36, wiih A, Wictlc- Sm 

rnnnnU note ; DiodiMM SientuE. L I*. Pfh. S77 W- 5 

I* L 17. 1 J Pliny* AW. $7 Of iximr/ pp. 

jf.* unit 60; Sir j; Ctrtlincr VVilklfl^ 354 'V-p ? ^ 1 - Miipem* /Aj- 

Kitt, J/a^rrtfri ^ fAa Ur'ri L 6S, 

AmtiidJti {IjWMaon* 187S), * UtratkAu^ IL I4 i Diodciui 

*i. SSSp 199, 416^4^617. : A, ErcttaH* Skolits U j6 E Slatw^ irii. l- J. 
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June, but it \s imt until the latter haJf of July that tt swells to 
a mighty tide. By the end of September the inundntfoii is 
at its greatest height The country is now submergedi and 
presents the appearance of a sea of turbid watcr^ from which 
the towns and villages, bmlt on higher ground, rise like 
islands. For about a month the floed remains nearly 
stationary, then sinks more and more rapidtyt till by 
December or January' the river has returned to its ordinaiy^ 
bed. With the approach of summer the level of the water 
continues to fait. In the early days of June the Kile is 
reduced to half its ordinary breadth ; and Egypt, scorched 
by the son, blasted by the wind that has blown from the 
Sahara for many days, seems a mere continuation of the 
desert. The trees arc choked with a thick layer of grey 
dust. A few meagre patches of vegetables, watered with 
difficulty, struggle painfully for existence in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the villages* Some appearance of verdure 
lingers beside the canals and in the hollows from which the 
moisture has not wholly evaporated. The plain appears to 
jiant in the pitiless sunshine, bare, dusty, ash-coloured, 
cracked and seamed as far as the eye can see with a network 
of fissures. From the middle of April till the middle of June 
the land of Egypt is but half alive, ivaiting for the new Nile.^ 
imi^Lbn. For countless ages this cycle of natural events has 
determined the annual labours of the Egyptian husband- 
man. The first work of the agrkulturaL year is the cutting 
of the dams which have hitherto prevented the swollen 


7S6-73S; VWn^, A'j/i /A>4 1:1 iU- |G7- 
170; Sctlcci, jVWMr. {faiifit. iv. 1. 
l-lQ I K1 W. Lant, ijitd 

vad i%5). pp. 17 tf.r 495 

JVf. : A. Etbi-iDt p/, rtf. ppv L 

ix, ^I&»pcfOL fti. L 33 

llowwr* liBce rhfr iSiwr Dtrml wm 
CUIv run h^i been commoner in Lower 
(A. H. Siijcv on IfeTodciluJ^ 

iL 14). 

^ G. rtf. i. 22-2S; 

A. EriEiAn, Attuftling 

|4> (1/. rif. p|k 17 j^.) the Xilc 

riici In qtiMt ibe fumftivr kA^ 

ftJOC (Juoe it\ Bind raLbes lU greaEcst 
height by ih 4 ^ fiuiaoiOiii 


timber la), ThSl ^reea cuctly with 

tbc italcmcnE of Dj^orui Skulof (^i. 
36r 2}r Hep^loius layi 19} ih^t 
ibf riAC of tho river lusted Tor e Ikan^ 
dred dayA fnkm ihe j<tttnlfitr Aolukv. 

PJuWt S?i 

iviii 167 ; Seneetp Nat. iv. 

3. I. Accvfiiing; io Frof C,iais\ the 
Xilc doH tKA rile: in Hjqrpt L1IK the iuE 
wirck of June dfrtrfofkfmaf. 

0, CAmtAa^f t, 154}. For 

uvdcnl dcficripIinoJ: qI Egypiin 
fk»od fcefl HefodijUii» iL 97 ; Djodonu 
Sieuliii, L 3.6. S ; Stnbo, Xv{L I. 4, 
pt 7SS ; AelLna^ /M tMfaiv 
iL 43 2 AchillesTAdwfr 13 t S«ierti^ 
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fiver frorri Hooding the CArtiils and Lhe fields* This is donCi 
and the pent-up waters released on their beneficent missionj 
in the first half of August.^ In November, when the inun¬ 
dation has subsided, wheat, barley, and sorghum are sown. 

The time of harvest varies with the district, falling about a 
month later in the north than in the south. In Upper or 
Southern Egypt barley is reaped at the beginning of March, 
wheat at the beginning of April, and sorghum about the 
end of that month* 

It is natural to suppose that these various events of the 
agricultural year were celebrated by the Egyptian fanner 
with some simple religious rites designed to secure 
blessing of the gods upon his labours. These rustic ccieimmi 
ceremonies he would continue to perform year after 
at the ^me season^ while the solemn feslivab of the priests pum. 
continued to shift, with the shifting calendar, frofii snmnricr 
through autumn to winter^ and onward through spring to 
summer^ The rites of the husbandmmi were stable because 
they rested on direct observation of nature : the rites of the 
priest ^vere unstable becattsc they ^verc based on a false 
caleulation^ Yel many of the priestly festivals may have 
been notluiig but the old rural festivals disguised in the 
course of ages by the pomp of sacerdotalism and severed* by 
the error of the calendar, from their roots in the natural 
cycle of the seasons. 

§ Rit^ tf /rrigtttii?n 

These conjectures are confirmed by the little we know 
both of the popular and of the official Egyptian religion. ^ niid- 

lumnwr 

itf ^liny (iVdf. //iit. XflU. 6o) ihir 

reaiMsI in in ihf *S*th ponth Kile begrn^ 

frdm KurlnE* ^ wbetl IP the iCTcn1E}i 
ffHinih. Dioilvrtii^ on Uae Cihft Ikfind, 
wyt (i. 4^ that the CwtC wat reaper] 

thcr fouf or five nwMthiE P<ill4p* 

Ktcn tCK Lower, and Uiodonu to 
Lppet Kfijpt. F4»ewhtre Ttcny affirma 
IJiii. RTiiL i 69][ that the com 
wu Kfmtn at the becintimif of SoTcmbcr^ 

■ltd put Pic reaiimfi hci^n at the end 
of Majch ariJ «ru Ctmvp^l^ in 
Thii certainty betlci to Lower 

jpun to Upper 


1 S3Tj.GKJiilcr\Vilk1nit»p*.t/jiV«<i^J 
ffHi/ ^ 

tLorkdon* ^ 

and Costemi ^ 

jt/Sfsfr-m rtiht txiflduo, 

t^5), pp. 49^ /W'P ^rtiapcioy 

I/ufm itJffWJfrteT S- 3 ji ^ 

The iM^nvcfitioncP writer stjr [p. 
that the rfaras arc connnniftly ent he- 
iwctd the firtt ilfld jJitDdslhof Jitlyt 
eppo.rently he mcani AuSj;il*l+ 

" Sit l; G. Wilkinjuan, it. 

39S Ffut W. M. FlifHlen Peirk. 
died aborv, ^lote According 
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Thus wc are told that the Eg^yptfaiis held a festival of IeIs 
at the tttne when the Nile began to rise. They believed 
that the goddess was then mouming for the lost Osiris^ and 
that the tears which dropped from her eyes swelled the 
impetuous tide of the liver,* The belief survives in a 
modihed form to this day. For the Nile, as wc saW| begins 
to rise in June about the time of the summer srolstice; and 
the people still attribute its increase volume to a miraculous 
drop which falls into the river on the night of the seven¬ 
teenth of the monthL The charms and divinations which 
they practise on that mystic night in order to ascertain the 
length of their own life and to rid the houses of bugs 
may well date from a remote antiquity/ Kow if Osiris 
wsis originally a god of the corn, nothing could be 
more natural than that he should be mourned at mid¬ 
summer* For by that time the harvest ivas past, the 
fields were bare, the river ran low, life seemed to be 
suspended, the com^god w^as dead At such a moment 
people who saiv the handiwork of divine beings in all the 
operations of nature might well trace the sw'elling of the 
sacred stream to tlic tears shed by the goddess at the death 
of the beneficent corn-god her husband. 

rising Wylers on earth was soon 
hj U» itar followed by a sign in heaven. For about a month later, on 
olid*. the twentieth of July, when the river had swollen almost to 
bursting, tbe splendid star of Sirius, the brightest of all the 
fixed starts, appeared at dawn in the east just before sunrise.* 
The Egyptians called it Sothis, and rt^arded it as the star of 
Isis,* jtist as the Babylonians deemed the planet Venus the 


^ P.»iuai]iiu, Jr* J3. iS. 

* K W. Lnn^ aund Ctff/jmi 

^ fAi (Pdrik^ uid 

L*&don+ 1895)^ di. kutL pp. 495 j^, 

* L, Tddeip iitr 

L 121 R. DU CJ^rom- 

L |£S The 

coEnddenoc ot rintn^ of Siriui wiih 
tlic swii^mpg of ihc Nile £1 turalJoikexI 
hf Tiballua (I, 7. 31 m J Lilian 
(Ar tmtmssIiiiM, k. 4^). 

* Diodonu SicttlrU^ L 37 . 4 ; Hu- 

(aich, /lii H Onnji 51, 22^ j 


f'oxph^iy, Dt £4 j 

IklMliast on ApoUaemu KhnUJui, it 
5171 Canopk: dectfc, lin« 3^ 4^.* En 
W. I>]tluit:<rg«r'j Griufi /»- 

Na 56 (liiKi 38 

j|^. In Oi, Iii| ichd.'’ii 

Nox 551); R. \\ Lon. 
zone, Dt^Pftant ijfip 
pp, Sas jy* On the edlini: of 
McffliMniiiEa at Thebei the hvltncaE 
rwinjE nf SEribi u repfo^ent^ under the 
foffit uiid name of Iiii (i^Er j, G. 
WilkEwn, J/omu^ nW Chx^jt 
fAi AmriiMJ ed. ia'7S, iii- 
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star of Astarte. To both peoples appareJUly the briMiant 
luminary in the morning aky seemed the goddess of life and 
love come to mourn her departed lo%'er or spouse and to wake 
him from the dead. Hence the rising of Sirius on that day, t\k raring 
the twentieth of juljs marked the beginning of the ss^^red 
Egyptian year,' and was regularly celebrated by a festival aoih of 
which did not shift with the shifting official year,* The 


1 r^prpityry uict the Cftsoplc tEecrcc, 
H.ef.: OnMitCiim, £k dri ttitfafit, itiiil. 

I Ok aaL lO. In iitsciiptioM ofi the 
temple at SyienCp the fiiodem 
Isiit Ih ralEetl “ lliE misticis of the begm- 
aJng of ihc year^^'' Otc ** who 

rcvoh’ci fthflat iHe worldi, near Bo the 
cnci&td latioo of OiioU, who niel in the 
ciaBem aky Bfld fWAsa to the west per¬ 
petually^ {tL V. 4-?/. pv 

8 l 6 h [l h only in and Lower 

Egypt ihnt ibiriui riia on the EwtfU pcth 
of July. WhK evety 4 egre!i nf latimde 
ihal y^Lj go south the Elar risesocArty a 
dAj earlier. ThUJ, wittrw nrar Altx- 
andria in the north Suius docs nnl riae 
till the Iweiily-SftrOrtd of Jutf, at iiytitfi 
in thirscHLth it rises oa ihA sixteenth of 
July. See R. Lep«Ui:, ZJj> 

L 168 Now It is Eo be 
Tciacmbercd that the rising of the Nile, 
os Well os the lining 01* JSirius, h ob- 
senred eirlier and earlirr Ehe Omher 
tooth ym. go, kler and later Ehe Enther 
Tiorlbi ycHii gck The eomcitlcnE varU- 
tSon ef ihe two phenomena could hardly 
fail to coolimk the Egyprians in their 
htlicf of A naiuml or supenLstaimt con. 
nectian between them. In the rrHirth 
millenniurri P.Ci I he heliacal rJsLng of 
S’iriui Doinrided wilh the iuirimer 
lOUtice and ihe iTef^iening tif the rise of 
the hi ilcL See E. K. G Lnze!, 

L 190. AccoEdiitg to some, the 
rnti^l of E be riling of Siring and the 
beginning of the uidicd year vam hei 4 
on the TimeEecn[h4 nOl Ehe (wenEicth of 
July, Hd. liitcyer, ■ * x^cgjptJsehe 

Chrocvolofpe**^ der >, 

/rturjj, AJtdJimif d. 

1904, pp, 31 

* £itihjei itjn arirvtmrvffay 

i« Av/vnj/, eri^ 

B 1 ;iS 4 (Kilba^, |SS 7 )| P 14 . ^ ^ 

ir[rpoJ\[i}]r« rpl d Iepe7,(iq^a™i] 

xtpurj™ rad eariA 


xcd it>otwr tb* t^ia^ 

n'jPBI fti*' lirt tA Ak tiing of ^ 

X 4 tr^a jfoi «erAi 4 EaiOJ\V Mc™ 

earl rir 'e 

Tirf^ Aiyi wtitiiw. ibis Etatcmenl at 
Eudoxus or of one at Wm fwpiii is 
jinpoiiant, since It deftnite^ proves 
that, besidei the fehlTting feoiivill^ of 
the ahifiiHE oJti4;da3 yc«, the ^^ptums 

celebcatEd oEher f-nEivxtf, whic^ were 
ilat4r4 Ijy direet oliservaEioD of natural 
phenomeila, namely, Ihc annual inun- 
ilaiion, the rise of Sirius^ and the 
phases of the naoon. The ume db- 
tiihrtioa of the dsod from the movable 
festivals ii inilieaEed in one of the 
Hilieh jxtpyri, but the passage is un¬ 
fortunately muE IfaEGil. See 7 ^ /ft^A 
/Vr^rfp pan i, edited hy if, I'. Grenfdl 
arid A. S. Hunt (I^ndort, ]90^h pp. 

^4Si ^5' E|>04nted out to me by my 
friei^ Mr,i W. VVy*e), The annual 
festival In honour of Llolemy and 
llereniec was ftved on lhe day of 
the risitig of Sirius. See Ehe CanOpie 
decree, in W. PsElenbefeeris Qrdieniii 
Grwfi /ivrm/ri>wf StJiKia/^ N'o. 

{vcL t pp. toa 

The rise of Sirius waJ carefully 
(pWmd by the iulnndefs of C«os^ in 
the Aegaejon, They watched fbf it 
with arms m Eheir hands and sa4:fi€ccd 
on the mountaiiki tn the star, drawing 
frMU its aspect omen* of tbc salubrity 
or DaheAlchineu af the chiming y**r. 

The PtRCrificc ww ItelEeved to secure the 
odwat of the «»! North writids (the 
Etesren winds U the Crcelta call 
themb Kdtieh regularly begin to birvw 
HlHiei this time of Ihe year, aetd mitl- 
gtEe the oppt'esrise heat of tummer in 
the Aegaean. See Apolloniu* Hhodius, 
i\* 5i^'S5iy, with the note cif 
ihc Sk^liast on w. 49^8, $36 ; Theu- 
phraHui, pejrAJ, iL 14 ; Clement 
of Alexa^ist Sfwvm. 3. 29, p. 753, 
edp Potter: Nnnnui, v, *59. 
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first day of the first month Thoth was theoreticatly 
supposed to date from the heliacal lising of the bright 

slaFp and In all probability it really did so v¥hen the 

ofiicial or sacerdotal year of three hundred and sixty-five 
days was first instituted. But the miscalculation which 
has been already explained ^ had the efTcct of making the 
star to shift its place in the calendar by one day in four 

years. Thus if Sirius rose on the first of Thoth in one 

year, it would rise on the second of Thoth four years 
aftcrivardsp on the third of Thoth eight years afterwards, 
and so on until after the lapse of a Siriac or Sothic period 
of fourteen hundred and sixty solar years the first of Thoth 
again coincided with the heliacal rising of Sirius, that is. 


with the twenlieth of JulyJ 

379; llreinifc!!, IL 4; 

CkCti^, L ^ 7 ^ 13 .D; 

M. P. NUiiMfli 

(LciptiJc^ 1906), pp, ^- 5 ; C Nea^ 
IfwJlil U4if) J, PaiUch, EAvjiJtaiiiiAt 
Fwt pji, 96 

On ihi tap df ^laucit Petkin in 
Tbeasaiy ihfrc wns m itnctilaty of ZeUi, 
wEvttB i 4 crtEc £5 wfic ftt the 

luJnE of Siriosp m tlic hdg:ht iLijf iht 
Hitntftec by men of ranSi, who w«re 
choic-ii by llbc pricft rnid vi^rc Tredi 
ibccp-slelns, &« [Okawchus*] " !><?■ 
Hziplio GniedaCr'^ Giegra/Ai C^raff* 
td. Cr +Mit!lEri, I 107 s ////. 
far/c€-rttm cd. 

H Aruller, ii 2^7. 

* Abov^, pp. ajS 

* l'}ic hni uf ThtAh cninadd.! with 
the hcJiwiJ riiinif oC Sifiiti (July 30 ) 

in the y«ii 37 S 3 B.C., 1133 V.C.p AtHi 

IJ9 A.ti. Ti wiiiiSi:l leem, thcr^re, 

that I he: movalule EgyptinA yoir of 
165 mny itfitittitetl in 

JJ 72 Ki:.f l-C-i or perhapa in 

4343 ■.€. (37^3 ^ 1460)-. See L. frjpkrp 
#7^. fiVi i. 13 S : Fr K. Oiuel, 

L 193 Iff. ; £. !^rcyer„ rijf. pp, 
jS Iff. VVTicii the FasI Aieiumilnan 
ivu intmtluced in 30 DlC. fsee 
nboTe, ppL sSi iheiint of Thoihfell 

on 39^ wl^h acoorilinfliy was 

thcDccfcrth leekoned the hnl d«y of 
the yw in the Akmndrmn eatendAr. 
See Idelef, 0/. crV. L. ]|3 The 
penod or 1460 tol 4 f or 1461 movable 


This observation of the 

H^ptisn yeAR wju vAnomly cAUod a 
Sochie period (CtcnirtvC of AteKPudrliiT, 
Snvm. L 3 Ih 136, pk 40t «L PcHEer), 
& CuileulAr S'eif (fTotti CtwirVwJii^ ihe 
Dc^ iEbt^^^ that 15 , ^iriui), n heliaoaJ 
yeftr, mi a ynu of God (CntiorfnEu, 
seviiL iQ). Uni I here U 
no evWence or prot^ibihiy Ehii Ehe 
period was leoogiilicd by the Fg^'ptbn 
AltronotAers wlw miitilatedl the mav^ 
able year of 365 diys^ RAlhcr* as 
Ideler poLEited oet (0/. riV, L 133]^ it 
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gradual displaccnaeiU of th^^ star in the calendar has been Th^ obM. 
of the utmost importance for the progress of astronomy, 
since it led the Egyptians directly to the determination of the dJipiai>s 
approximately true length of the solar year and thus laid the 
basis of oiir modem calendar; for the Julian calendar, which ttm cabm- 
we owe to Caesar, was founded on the Egyptian theory, though 
not on the Egj'ptian practiced It was therefore a fortunate 
moment for the world when some pious Egyptian, thousands 
of years ago, identified for the first time the bright star 
Strius with his goddess; for the identification induced his^™ 
countrymen to regard the heavenly body with an attention 
which they should never have paid to It if they had kno™ 
il to be nothing but a world vastly greater than our own 
and separated from it by an inconceivable, if not immeasur- 
ablCj abyss of space* 

The cutting of the dams and the admission of the water 
into the canals and fields is a great event in the Egyptian 
year. At Cairo the operation generally takes place between 
the sixth and the sixteenth of August, and till lately was^^i^i^iy 
attended by ceremonies which deserve to be noticed, because ^ AiigmL 
they were probably handed down from antiquity* An 
ancient canah known by the name of the Khallj, formerly 
passed through the native town of Cairo. Near its entrance 
the canal was crossed by a dam of earth, very broad at 
tho bottom and diminishing in breadth upivards, w'hich used 
to be constructed before or soon after the Nile began to 
rise. In front of the dam, on the side of the river, w^aa 
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reared a truncated cone of earth called the or 

“ brtdc,"^ on the top of which a little malse or millet was 
generally sown. This bridewas commonly washed down 
by the rising tide a w^eek or a fortnight before the cutting 
of the dam. Tradition runs that the old custom was to 
deck a young virgin in gay apparel and throw her into the 
river as a sacrifice to obtain a plentiful inundation.' How¬ 
ever that may be* the intention of the practice appears to 
have been to marry the river, conceived as a male |>owet^ 
to his bride the comland, w'hich was soon to be fertilised 
by his w^ater. The ceremony was therefore a charm to 
ensure the growth of the crops. As such it probably 
dated, in one fonn or anotherp from ancient times. 
Dense crowds assembled to witness the cutting of the 
dam. The operation was perrormed before sunrise, and 
many people spent the preceding night on the banks of 
the canal or in boats lit with lamps on the river, while 
fireworks w^ere displayed and guns discharged at frequent 
intervals. Before sunrise a great number of workmen 
began to cut the dam, and the task was accomptfshed 
about an hour before the sun appeared on the horizon. 
When only a thin ridge of earth remained, a boat wdth 
an officer on board was propelled against it, and breaking 
through the slight barrier descended with the rush of abater 
into the canal. The Governor of Cairo Hung a purse of 
gold into the boat as it passed. Formerly the custom 
was to throw money* into the canaL The populace 
used to dive after it, and several lives were generally lost in the 
scramble^ This practice also would seem to have been ancient, 
for Seneca telb us that at a place called the Veins of the 
Nile; not far from Philae, the priests used to cast money and 
offerings of gold into the river at a festival which apparently 
took place at the rising of the Avater^" At Cairo the time- 
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honoured ceremony eamc to an end in 18971 when the old 
canal was filled up. An electric tramway now runs over iho 
spot where for countless ages crowds of worshippers or 
holiday-makers had annually assembled to witness the 
marriage of the Nile.^ 


§ 3. Rifes 

The next great operation of the agricultural year in xiiesdwJnE 
Egypt is the sowing of the seed in Novemberp when thej^ttiin 
ivater of the inundation has retreated from the fields. With t^c^vertber. 
the Egyptians, as with many peoples of antiquity, the com¬ 
mitting of the seed to the earth assumed the character of 
a solemn and mournful rite. On this subject 1 will let m^itiLrcfa 
Plutarch speak for himselT. **What," he asks, "are wc 
make of the gloomy, joyless, and mournfu] sacrifices, if it ischnjMW 
wrong either to omit the established rites or to confuse and^^["“ 
disturb our conceptions of the gods fay absurd suspicions ? 

For the Greeks also perform many rites which resemble 
those of the Egyptians and are obser\'ed about the same 
time. Thui at the festival of the Thesmophoria in Athens 
women sit on the ground and fast And the Boeotians 
open the vaults of the Sorrowful One,* naming that festival 
sorrowTul because Demeter is sorrowing for the descent of 
the Alaiden. The month is the month of sowing about the 
setting of she Pleiades/ The Egyptians call it Athyr, the 
Athenians Pyanepsion, the ilocotians the month of Demcten 
Thcopoinpus in forms us that the western peoples consider 
and call the winter Cronus, the summer Aphroditep and the 
spring Proserpine, and they believe that all things are 
brought into being by Cronus and Aphrodite, The 
Phrygians imagine that the god sleeps in winter and wakes 
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in sunim<:r^ and accordingly they celebrate with Bacchic 
rites the putting him to bed in winter and his awakening in 
summer. The Paphlagonians allege that he is bound fast 
and shut up sn winter^ but that he atirs and is set free in 
spring* And the season furnishes a hint that thesadnciis is 
for the hiding of those fruits of the earth which the ancients 
esteemed, not indeed gods^ but great and ncccssar)- gifts 
bestowed by the gods in order that men might not lead the 
life of savages and of wild beasts. For it was that time of 
year when they saw some of the fruits vanishing and failing 
from the trees, while they sow^ed others grudgingly and with 
difficulty, scraping the earth ivith their hands and huddling 
it up again, on the uncertain chance that what they deposited 
m the ground would ever ripen and come to matiiiity Thus 
they did in many respects like those who bury and mourn 
their dead. And just as say that a purchaser of Plato's 
books purchases Plato, or that an actor who plays the 
coincdies of Menander plays MenanderTi so the men of old 
did not hesitate to call the gifts and products of the gods by ^ 

the names of the gods themselves, thereby honouring and * 

glorifying the things on account of their utility. But in 
after ages simple folk in their ignorance applied to the gods 
Statements w'hich only held true of the fruits of the earth, 
and so they came not merely to say but actually to believe 
that the growth and decay of plants, on which they subsisted,^ 
were the birth and the deatli of gods. Thus tliey fell into 
absurd, immoral, and confused ways of think [rag, though all 
the while the absurdity of the fallacy w'as manifest. Hence 
Xenophanes of Colophon declared that if the Egv-ptians 
deemed their gods divine they should not weep for them^ 
and that if they w^ept for them they should not deem 
them divine^ ' For it is ridiculous/ said he, * to lament 
and pray that the fruits would be good enough to grow^ and 
ripen again in order that they may again be eaten and 
lamented' But ho was wrong, for though the lamcntaLiDns 
are for the fruits, the prayers are addressed lo the gods, 
the causes and givers of them, that they would be pleased io 
make fresh fruits to spring up instead of those that perish/'" 
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[n this interesting p^sage Plutarch expresses hi^ belief Piirt^icb'a 
that the ivorsliip of the fruits of the earth was the result of 
a verbal inisappreherisiod or disease of Janguag^e^ as it has of ^ 
been called by a modern school of mythologists, who explain 
the origin of myths in general on the same easy principle or^r^^np 
metaphors misunderstdod. Primitive man^ on Plutarch's 
theory, firmly believed that the fruits of the earth on which 
he subsisted were not themselves gods but merely the gifts 
of the godSp who were the real givers of all good things. 

Yet at the same time men were in theliabit of bestowing on 
these divine products the names of their divine creators, 
cither out of gratitude or merely for the sake of brevit)*', as 
when we say that a man has bought a Shakespeare or acted 
Molitre, when we mean that he has bought the works of 
Shakespeare or acted the plays of Molitre, This abbreviated 
mede of expression w^as misunderstood in later tiiueSp and so 
[>eople came to look upon the fruits of the earth as them¬ 
selves divine instead of as being the work of divinities t in 
short, they mistook the creature for the creator. In like 
manner Plutarch would explain the Egyptian worship of 
animals as reverence done not so much to the beasts them- 
selves as to the great god who displays his divine handiwork 
in sentient organisms even more than in the most beautiful 
and wonderful works of inanimate nature,^ 

The comparative study of religion has proved that these HLiihewr 
theories of Plutarch are an inversion of the truth, Ecttshisni, l^^an 
or the view that the fruits of the earth and things in genera! 
arc divine or animated by powerful spirits, is not, as Plutarch fciiiiiLinr 
imagined, a late corruption of a pure and primitive 
which regarded the gods as the creators and givers of alt'n«^thc- 
good things. On the contrary, fetishism is early and thetsm 
IS late in the hbtorj^ of mankind. I n this respect Xenophanes, 
whom Plutarch attempts to coireet, displayed a much truer 
insight into the mind of the savage To weep crocodile 

tr«i* wc TJiBr compoi? Lhc flern of i» wcSl BdirMncvi! •oJ llK \mt Ku 
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UmuitA- tears over the animals and plants which he kills and cats, 
and to pray them to mmc again in order that they may 
ihc viEmBti be again eaten and again lamented—this may seem absurd 
wMdhhtt* to US, but it is precisely what the savage does. And from 
lauini^ his point of view the proceeding is not at all absurd but 
perfectly rational and well calculated to answer his ends. 
For he sincerely believes that animals and fruits are tenanted 
by spirits who can harm him if they please, and who cannot 
but be put to considerable inconvenience by that destruction 
of their bodies which is unfortunately Inseparable frofii the 
processes of mastication and dIgeatlarL What more natural, 
therefore^ than that the savage should offer excuses to the 
beasts and the fruits for the painful necessity he is under of 
consuming them„ and that he should endeavour to alleviate 
their pangs by soft words and an air of respectful sympathyp 
in order that they may hear him no grudge, and may in due 
time come again to be again eaten and again lamented? 
Judged by the standard of primitive manners the attitude of 
the w'alrus to the oyslers w^as strictly correct 

14 f JhryeU),^' /kr SMifi 
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^^^1^ Many examples of such hypocritical lamentations for 

animals, drawn not from the fancy of a playful writer hut 
rml^nd of savage lifej could be cited.^ Here I 

iiM AiuM4iEshall quote the general statement of a writer on the Indians 
of British Columbia, because it covers the case of vegetable 
as well as of animal food* After describing the respectful 
welcome accorded by the SUattum Indians to the first 
^sock-eye" salmon which they have caught in the season, 
he goes on: ** The significance of these ceremonies is easy 
to perceive when we remember the attitude of the Indians 
towards nature geceially^ and recall their myths relating to 
the salmon, and their coming to their rivers and streams. 
Nothing that the Indian of this region eats is regarded by 
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him as mere food and nothing more Not a single plant, 
animal» or fish, or other object upon which he feeds, is 
looked lipon in Uiis light, or as something he has secured 
for himself by his own wit and skill He regards it rather 
as something which has been voluntarily and com passionately 
placed in his hands by the goodwill and consent of the 
* spirit^ of the object itself, or by the intercession and magic 
of his cultiire-hEToes } to be retained and used by him only 
upon the fulfilment of certain conditions. These conditions 
include respect and reverent care in the killing or plucking 
of the animal or plant and proper treatment of the parts he 
has no use for, such as the boncs^ blood, and offal; and the 
depositing of the same in some stream or lakCi so that the 
object may by that means renew its life and physical form* 

The practices in connection with the killing of animaU and 
the gathering of plants and fruits all make this quite clears 
and it is only when we bear this attitude of the savage 
towards nature in mind that we can hope to rightly under¬ 
stand the motives and purposes of many of his strange 
customs and beliefs." * 

We can now understand w^hy among many peoples ofTi^^ 
antiquity, as Plutarch tells us. the time of sowing was a 
lime of sorrow. The laying of the seed in the earth was tt^B^* 
a burial of the divine element, and it w'as fitting that like a iciiciiapbte. 
human burial it should be performed ivith gravity and the 
semblance, if not the reality-', of sorrow* ct they sorrowed 
not wiihout hope, perhaps a sure and certain hope, that the 
seed which they thus committed with sighs and tears to 
the ground would yet iHfsc from the dust and yield fruit a 
hundredfold to the reaper. ** They that sow in tears shall 
reap in joy^ He that goeth forth and weepeth. bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him." * 
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§ 4. I^i/€S 0/ 

The E^'ptian han'cst, as we have secHp falls not in 
autumn bwt in spring, m the months of March, April, and 
May. To the husbandman the time of harvest, at least in a 
good year, must necessarily be a season of joy : in bringing 
home his sheaves he Is requited for his long and anxious 
labours. Yet if the old Eg^^ptian farmer felt a secret joy 
at reaping and garnering the grain» it w'as essential that he 
should conceal the natural emotion under an air of profound 
dejectionn For was he not severing the body of the torn- 
god with his sickle and trampling it to pieces under the 
hoofs of his cattle on the threshing-floor?* Accordingly w^e 
are told that it was an ancient custom of the Egyptian corn- 
reapers to beat their breasts and lament over the first sheaf 
euh white at the same time they called upon Isis.* The 
invocation seems to have taken the form of a melancholy 
chant, to which the Greeks gave the name of rifaneros. 
Simitar plain t^'e strains ivcrc chanted by corn-reapers in 
Phoenicia and other parts of \Yestern Asia.* Probably all 
these doleful ditties were lamentations for the com-god killed 
by the sickles of the reapers, In Egj'pt the slain deity was 
Osiris, and the name applied to the dirge appears 

to be derived from certain words meaning ** Come to thy 
house/* which often occur in the lamentations for the dead 
god.* 

Ceremonies of the same sort have been observed by 
other peoples^ probably for the same purpose. Thus w^e are 
told that among all vegetables corn Isfhi}, by which is 
apparently meant maisECp holds the first place in the house¬ 
hold economy and the ceremonial observance of the 
Cherokee Indians^ who invoke it under the name of ^the 
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Old Womanin allusion to a myth that it sprang from 
the blood of an old u^oman killed by her disobedient sons. 

Much ceremony accompanied the planting and tending of 
the crop. Seven grains, the sicred number, were put into 
each hill, and these were not afterwards thinned out After 
the last working of the crop, the priest and an assistant— 
generally the oivner of the held—went into the field and 
built a small enclosure in the centre. Then entering it^ 
they seated themselves upon the ground, with heads bent 
down, and while the assistant kept perfect silence the priest^ 
with rattle in hand, sang songs of invocation to the spirit of 
the com. Soon, according to the orthodos^ belief, a loud 
rustling would be heard outside, which they would know 
was caused by the 'Old Woman * bringing idle corn into 
field, but neither must look up until the song was finished 
This ceremony svas repeated on four successive nights, after 
which no one entered the field for seven other nights, when 
the priest himself invent in^ and, if all the sacred rcgulaliona 
had been properly observed, was rew^arded by finding young 
ears Upon the stalks. The corn ceremonies could be per* 
formed by the owner of the field himself, provided he was 
w'iiling to pay a sufficient fee to the priest in order to !eam 
the songs and ritual. Care was always taken to keep a 
clean trail from the field to the house, so that the corn 
might be encouraged to stay at home and not go wandering 
elsewhere. Most of these customs have now fallen into dis¬ 
use excepting among the old people^ by many of whom 
tlsey are still religiously observed. Another curious ceremony^ 
of which even the memory is now almost forgotten, was 
enacted after the first working of the corn, when the owner 
or priest stood in succession at each of the four corners of 
the field and wept and ivailed loudly^ Even the priests arc 
now unable to give a reason for this performance, which may 
have been a Lament for the bloody death of SclUt“ the Old 
Woman of the Com.* In thcsci Cherokee practices the 
lamentations and the invocations of the Old Woman of 
the Corn resemble the ancient Egyptian customs of I amen u 
1 J. Mooney, - Mjihi of ihc 413 I prtdscly 
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ing over the first corn cut and calling upon Isis^ herself 
probably an Old Woman of the Corn. Further^ the 
Cherokee precaution of leaving a clear |>ath from the field 
to the house resembles the Egyptian invitation to Osiris^ 
“Come to iliy house/' So in the East Indies to this day 
people obscfii'e elaborate ceremonies for the purpose of 
bringing back the Soul of the Rice from the fields to 
the barn.^ 

Just as the £g>'ptlans lamented at cutting the corn* 
so the Karok Indians of California lament at hewing the 
sacred wood for the fire in the assembly-room. The 
wood must be cut from a tree on the top of the highest 
huh In lopping off the boughs the Indian weeps and 
sobs piteously* shedding real tcarSp and at the top of the 
tree he leaves two branches and a top-knot^ resembSing 
a man's head and otitstretched arms. Having descended 
from the trec^ he binds the wood in a faggot and carries 
rt back to the assembly-room, blubbering all the way* 
[f he IS asked why he thus weeps at cutting and fetching the 
sacred fuel* he wn'II either give no answer or say simply that 
he docs It for luck.* We may suspect that hia real motive 
is to appea.^ the ivrath of the tree-spirJt, many of whose 
limbs he has amputated^ though he took care to leave him 
two arms and a head. 

The conception of the com-spirit as old and dead at 
harvest is very clearly embodied in an Arab custom. When 
the harvesters have nearly finished their task and only a 
small corner of the field remains to be reaped* the owner 
takes a handful of wheat tied up in a sheaf A hole is dug 
in the form of a grave, and two stones are set upright, one 
at the head and the ether at the foot, just as in an ordinary 
burial. Then the sheaf of wheat is laid at the bottom of 
the grave, and the shdkh pronounces these ivords^ “ The old 
man is dead/* Earth is afterwards thrown in to cover the 
sheaf* with a prayer, " May Allah bring us back the wheat 
of the dead/^ * 
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the official festivals of OSIRIS 


§ I, J'4? FfifiVitl ai Sais 

Such, then, were the principal events of the farmer's calendar 
in ancient Egypt, and such the simple religious rites byaftbeAir*- 
which he celebrated them. But ^-e have still to consider 
the Osirian festivals of the official calendar, so far as these 
are described by Greek writers or recorded on the monu- 
ments. In examining them it is necessary to bear In mind ecaKd to 
that on account of the movable year of the old Egyptian 
calendar the true or astronomical dales of the official festivals nintrai 
must have varied from year to year, at least until the adoption 
of the fixed Alexandrian year in RC. From that time 
onward, apparently, the dates of the festivals were deter¬ 
mined by the new calendar, and so ceased to rotate 
throughout the length of the solar year At all events 
Flutarcht writing about the end of the first cenluryi imp les 
that they were then fixed, not movable! for though e 
does not mention the Alexandrian calendar, he clearly dates 
the festivals by iL^ Moreoverp the long festal calendar of 
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Ksne^ an important document of the Impersal a^c, obviously 
based on the Exed Alexandrian year; for it assigns the 
mark for Newr V^ear^s Day to the day which corresponds to 
the tivcnty^nmth of August, which was the first day of the 
Alexandrian year* and its references to the rising of 
the Nile, the position of the sun, and the operations of 
agriculture are all in harmony with this supposition.^ Thus 
w'e may take it as fairly certain that from 30 B.C onwards 
the Egyptian festivals were stationary in the solar year. 

Th« Herodotus tells us that tlic grave of Osiris w^ at Sais 

cfOtirii. Loiver Egypt, and that there was a lake thereupon w^hfcli 
the aufTerings of the god were displayed as a mystery by 
night.* This cotnmemoration of the divine passion was 
held once a year: the people mourned and beat their 
breasts at it to testify their sorrow for the death of the 
god : and an image of a coiv, made of gilt wood with a 
piden sun between its horns, was carried out of the chamber 
in which it stood the rest of the year* The cow no doubt 
represented Isis herself, for cows w'cre sacred to her, and she 
was regularly depicted with the horns of a cow on her head* 
It is probable that the carrying out of her cow^shaped image 
symbolised the goddess searching for the dead body of 
<^iris; for this was the native Egyptian interpretation of a 
similar ceremony observed in Plutarch's time about the 
tvinter solstice, when the gilt cow was carried seven times 
temple.* A great feature of the festival w-as the 
ibon of nocturnal illumination. People fastened rows of oil-lamps 
outside of their houses, and the lamps burned all 
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night long. The custom was not confined to Sais, hut was^^^ ™ 
observed throughout the whole of Eg>'p^‘ on"c 

This universal illumination of the houses on one night reuivnl 
of the year suggests that the festival may have been a cotn- ,iai uw 
memoration not merely of the dead Osiris but of the dead 
in general, in other words, that it may have been a night of au smli. 
All Souls’ For it is a widespread belief that the souls of 
the dead revisit their old homes on one night of the year ; 
and on that solemn occasion people prepare for the recep¬ 
tion of the ghosts by laying out food for them to eat, and 
lighting lamps to guide them on their darkling road from 
and to the grave. The following instances will illustrate 
the custom. 


I 2- Feasts etf AU Souls 

The Esquimaux of St. Mfchacl and the lower Yukon 
River in Alaska hold a festival of the dead every year at 
the end of November or the beginning of December, as 
well as a greater festival at intcrv^als of several years. At 
these masons food^ drink, and clothes are provided for the 
returning ghosts in the ^asAim or clubhouse of ihe villagfii 
which is illuminated w^ith oil lamps. Ever>' man or 
w’^oman who wishes to honour a dead friend sets up a lamp Lun pfi fw 
on a stand in front of the place which the deceased used to d«ii 
occupy in the clubhouse* These lamps^ filled with seal oil, 
are kept burning day and nsght till the festival is over. 

They are believed to light the shades on their return to 
their old home and hack again to the land of the dead. If 
any one fails to put up a lamp in the clubhouse and to keep 
it burning, the shade whom he or she desires to honour 
could not find its way to the place and so would miss the 
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festival the nearest male relation 
,iKti«i-i. ^i^ve and summons the ;ghost by planting there 

A smalt model of a seal spear or of a A'ooden dish^ accord¬ 
ing as the deceasecl was a man or a woman. The totems of 
the dead are marked on these implements. When all is 
ready, the ghosts gather in the fire pit under the dnbhoese, 
and ascending through the floor at the proper moment take 
possession of the bodies of their namesakes^ to whom the 
oflerings of food, drink, and clothing are made for the benefit 
of the dead. Thus each shade obtains the supplies he ncedfl 
in the other world. The dead who have none to make 
offerings to them arc believed to suffer great destitution. 
Hence the ICsqnimaux fear to die wilhotit leaving behind 
them some one ivho will sacrifice to their spirits, and child- 
less people generally adopt children lest their shades should 
be fofgotlen at the festivals. When a t>ersoii has been 
much disliked^ his ghost is sometimes purposely ignoredp 
and that js deemed the severest punishment that could be 
Inflicted upon hiiTL, After the songs of invitation to the 
dead have been sung, the givers of the feast take a small 
portion of food from every dish and east ft down as an 
offering to the shades; then each pours a little water on 
the floor so that it runs through the cracksp In this way 
they believe that the spiritual essence of all the food and 
water JS conveyed to the souls. The remainder of the food 
is afterwards distributed among the people present, who eat 
of It heartily. Then with songs and dances the feast comes 
to an end, and the ghosts are dismi.ssod to theft own place 
Dances form a consplcuotiis feature of the great festival of 
the dead, which is held every few years. The dancers 
dance not only in the clubhouse but also at the graves and 
On the ice, if the deceased met their death by drowning.^ 

The Indians of Calilbiniia used to observe annual cere- 
of Uk kLu! ^<Jnie5 of mourning for the dead^^at some of which the souls 
departed were represented by living persons. Ten 
ivdWomit more men would prepare themselves to play the part of 
the ghosts by fasting for several days, especially by abstaiamg 
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fmm flesh. Disguised with paint and ^oot, adorned with 
feathers and grasses, they daneed and sang in the village or 
rushed about m the forest by night with burning torches in 
their hands. After a time they presented Ihemselves to the 
relations of the deceased, who looked upon these maskers 
as in very truth their departed friends and received them 
accordingly with an outburst of kmentation^ the old women 
scratching iheir own faces and smiting their breasts with 
stones in token of mourning. These masquerades were 
generally held in February, During their continuance a 
strict fast wag observed in the village.^ Among the Konkaus 
of Califorcila the dance of the dead is always held about the 
end of August and marks their New Year's Day, They 
collect a large quantity of food^ clothing, baskets, ornaments,^ 
and whatever else the spirits are supposed to need in the 
other world. These they hang on a semicircle of boughs or 
small trees, cut and set in the ground leafless. In the 
centre burns a great fire, and hard by arc the graves, The 
ceremony begins at evening and lasts till daybreak. As 
darkness falls, men and vvomen sit on the graves and waEl for 
the dead of the year. Then they dance round the fire with 
freniied yells and whoops, casting from time to time the 
ofTcrings into the flames. All must be consumed before the 
first faint streaks of dawn glimmer in the East.* 

The Mlitecs of Mexico believed that the souls of the 
dead came back in the twelfth month of every year, which of Eho driLil 
corresponded to our November On this day of All Souls itk 
the houses w^ere decked out to welcome the spints. Jars oi 
food and drink were set on a table in the principal room^ 
and the family ivent forth with torches to meet the ghosts 
and invite them to enter. Then returning themselves to the 
house they knelt around the table^ and with eyes bent on 
the ground prayed the souls to accept of the offerings and 
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to procure the blessings of llie gods upon the family. Thus 
they remained on bended ]<necs and with downcast eyes till 
the morning^ not daring to look at the table kat they 
ahould offend the spirits by spying on them at their meal. 
With th& first beams of the suti they rose^ glad at heart 
The jars of food which had been presented to the dead were 
given to the poor or deposited in a secret place** The 
[ndians of Santiago Tepehuacan believe that the souls of 
their dead return to them on the night of the eighteenth of 
October, the festival of St Lukep and they sweep the roads 

in order that the ghosts may find them clean on their 

passage.^ 

Again, the natives of Sumba. an East Indian island, 
1^ celebrate a New Year's festival, which is at the same time a 

jnSunitM. festival of the dead. The graves are in the middle of the 

viJlagej and at a given moment all the people repair to them 
and raise a loud i^-eeping and wailing. Then after indulging 
for a short time in the national pastimes they disperse to 
their houses, and every family calls upon its dead to come 
back. The ghosts are believed to hear and accept the 
invitation* Accordingly betel and areca nuts are set out 
for them. Victims, toOt are sacrificed in front of evety 
house, and their hearts and livers are offered with rice to 
the dead. After a decent inter vial these portions are distri¬ 
buted amongst the living, who consume them and banquet 
gaily on fiesh and rice, a rare event Ln their frugal lives. 
Then they play^ dance, and sing to their heart's content, and 
the festival which began so lugubriously ends by being the 
merriest of the year* A little before daybreak the invisible 
guests take their departure^ All the people turn out of 
their houses to escort them a little way* ffolding in one 
hand the half of a cocoa-nut, which contains a small packet 
of provisions Ibr the dead, aud in the other hand a piece of 
smouldering wood, they march in procession, singing a 
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drawling song to the accompaniment of a gong and waving 
the Ijghted brands in time to the music. So they move 
through the darkness till with the last words of the song 
they throw away the cocoa-nuts and the brands in the 
direction of the spint-land, leaving the ghosts to wend their 
way thither^ while ihey themselves return to the viliagc.^ 

The Hghais, a Karen tribe of Burmah, hold an annual Afttniiit 
feast for the dead at the new moon which falls near the end 
of August or the beginning of September. All the villagers iIk 
who have lost relatives within the last three years take jiart 
in it l^^ood and drink are set out on tables for the ghosts, 
and new clothes for them arc hung up in the room. All 
being read)^ the people beat gongs and begin to weep 
Each one calls upon the relation whom he has lost to come 
and cat When the dead arc thought to have arrivedp the 
living address thenip sayingp *'You have come to me, you 
have returned to me. It has been raining hard, and you 
must be wet. Dress yourselveSj clothe yourselves with these 
new garments, and all the companions that are with you. 

Eat betel together with all that accompany you, all your 
friends and associate^^ and the long dead. Call them ail to 
eat and drink" The ghosts having finished their repast, 
the people dry their tears and sit down to eat what is left 
More food is then prepared and put into a basket, and at 
cock-crow next morning the contents of the basket are 
thrown out of the house, while the living weep and call 
upon their dead as before.® The flkamtcs, a hill tribe of 
North Aracan* hold an important festival every year in 
honour of departed spirits. It falls after harvest and U 
called *' the opening of the house of the dead." When a 
person dies and has been burnt, the ashes are collected and 
placed in a small house in the forest together with his spear 
or guup which has first been broken. These little huts are 
generally arrangtsd in groups near a village, and are some- 
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times large enough to be mistaken for one. After har^^cst 
all the relations of the deceased cook various kinds of food 
and take them ^vith pots of liquor distilJcd from rice to the 
village of the dead. There they open the doors of the 
houses^ and having placed the food and drink inside they 
shut them again. After that they weep^ eat, drinfo and 
return home.^ 

Amvai The great festival of the dead in Cambodia takes place 

month Phatrabot (September-OGtober)^ 
Cuninctiji. but ever since the moon began to wane everybody has been 
busy preiiaring for iL In evcr>'^ house cakes and sweet- 
meats arc set out. candles bum. incense sticks smoker and 
the whole Is offered to the ancestral shades with an invoca¬ 
tion which is thrice repeated ; " O aii you our ancestors who 
are departedp deign to come and cat what we have prepared 
for you. and to bless your posterity and make it happy." 
Fifteen days afterwards many little boats are made of bark 
and filled with rice, cakes, small coins, smoking ineense- 
sticks, and lighted candles^ At evening these are set float¬ 
ing on the nver^ and the souls of the dead embark in them 
to return to their own place: The living now bid them 
fare wet [. ^Go to the lands.'' they say. '"go to the fields 
you inhabit, to the mountains, under the stones which arc 
your abodes. Go aivay! return I In due time your sons 
and )'our grandsons will think of you. Then you will 
return, you will return, you will relurii" The river is now 
covered with twinkling points of fire. But the current soon 
bears them away, and as they vanish oue by one in the 
darkness the souls depart with iheui to the far country,* 
Tonquin. as in Sumba, the dead revisit their kinsfolk 
ihe in their old homes at the New Year From the hour of 
T«h|uId, midnight, w'hen the New Year beginSj, no one dares to shut 
the door of hii house for fear of excluding the ghosts, who 
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begin to arnve at that tima Preparations have been made 
to welcome and refresh them after their long joiirney+ Beds 
and mats are ready for their weary bodies to repose upoiip 
water to wash thejr dusty feet, slippers to comfort thom„ and 
canes to support their feeble steps. Candles bum on the 
domestic altar, and pastilles diffuse a fragrant odour. The 
people bow before the unseen visitors and besecth them to 
remember and bless their descendants in the coming year. 
Having discharged this pious duty they abstain from sweep¬ 
ing the houses for three days lest the dust should incom¬ 
mode the ghosts.^ In Annam one of the most important 
festivals of the j^ear is the festival of T6t^ which falls on 
the first day of the New Year. The house of the head of Ann Him 
the family is then decked with ftowenn and in the room 
tvhich sen.'cs as a domestic chapel the altar of the ancestors ctai™. 
15 surrounded with ftow^ers, among which the lotus^ the 
emblem of Irumortality, is most conspIctiouSK On a table 
arc set red eandleSp perfumes, Incense^ sandal-wood^ and 
plates full of bananas^ oranges, and other fruits. The 
relations crouch before the altar, and kneeling at the foot 
of it the head of the house Invokes the name of the family 
tvhich he represents. Then in solemn tones he recites an 
incantation, mentioning the names of his most illustrious 
ancestors and marking time with the strokes of a hammer 
upon a gong, while crackers are exploded outside the 
room. After that, he implores the ancestral shades to 
protect their descendants and invites them to a repast, 
which Is spread for them on a table: Round this table he 
Walks, serving the invisible guests wuth his own hands: lie 
distributes to them smoking balls of rice in little china 
saucers, and pours tea or spirits into each litlJe cup, while 
he murmurs words of invitation and compliment When 
the ghosts have eaten and drunk their fill, the head of the 
family returns to the altar and salutes them for the last 
time. Finally, he takes leaver of yellow paper, cowred 
with gold and silver spangles, and throws them into a 
brasier placed at the foot of the ancestral tablets. These 
papers represent imaginary bars of gold and silver which 
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the living send to the dcadr Cardboard models of houses^ 
furniture, jewels, clothes, of c\^er^'thing in short that the 
ghosts can need in the olher world, are despatched to tJaem 
in like manner in the flames. Then the family sits down 
to table and feasts on the remains of the ghostly banquet.^ 
In Codhinehina the ancestral spirits arc similarly propitiated 
and fed on the first day of the Kow Year. The tablets 
which represent them are placed on the domestic altar^ and 
the family prostrate themselves before these emblems of the 
departed. The head of the family lights sticks of incense 
on the altar and prays the shades of his forcrathers to accept 
the ofTcrings and be favourable to their descendants. With 
great gravity he waits upon the ghosts, passing dishes of 
food before the ancestral tablets and pouring out wine and 
tea to slake the thirst of the spirits. When the dead arc 

supposed to be satisfied with the shadowy essence of the 

food, the living partake of its gross material substance.* 
AfintLii In Siam and Japan also the souls of the dead revisit their 
families for three days in every' year, and I he lamps which 
siftjq jimi the Japanese kindle in multiludes on that occasion to light 
JijMJi. spirits on their way have proctired for the festival the 

name of the Feast of Lanterns. It is to be ob-scrvdd that 

in Siam, as in Tonquin and Sumba, the retum of the 

ghosts takes place at the New Year." 

Asmmi The Chewsurs of the Caucasus believe that the souls of 

departed revisit their old homes on the Saturday night of 
amonjftba the sccond wcck in Lent This gathering of the dead is 
called the Assembly of Souls/" The people spare no 
Ann^f^aumi, expense to treat the unseen guests handsomely. Ikcr is 
brewed and loaves of various shapes baked specially for the 
occasion.* The Armenians celebrate the memory of ihc 
dead on many days of the year, burning incense and 
lighting tapers in their honour. One of their customs is to 
keep a “light of the dead” burning all night in the house 
in order that the ghosts may be able to entcTi For if the 
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Spirits find the house dark, they spit doivn the chi tun cy and 
depart, cursing the churlish inmates.^ 

The Barea and apparently the Kunama, two heathen Ai^nuaJ 
tribes who lead a settled agricultural life to the north 
Abyssiniap celebrate every year a festival in the month 
November It is a festival of thanksgiving for the com¬ 
pletion of the harvest^ and at the same time a commernora- 
tion and propitiation of the dead Ever>' house prepares 
much beer for the occasion, and a small pot of beer is set 
out for each deceased member of the household. After 
standing for two days in the house the beer which was 
devoted to the dead is drunk by the living. At these 
festivals all the people of a district meet in a special place, 
and there pass the time in games and dances. Among the 
Barca the festive gatherings are held in a sacred grovt 
Wc are told that he who owes another a drubbing on this 
day can pay his debt with impunity ] for it is a day of 
peace when all feuds are in abeyance'' Wild honey may 
not be gathered till the festiv^ has been held.’ Apparently 
the festival is a sort of Saturnalia, such as is celebrated 
elsewhere at the end of harvest.® At that season there is 
fotxi and to spare for the dead as well as the living. 

Similar beliefs survive to this day in many parts of Fhue of 
Europe and find expression in similar customs. The dayUf^^J^y, 
of the dead or of All Souls, as eall it, is commonly the and oibH- 
second of November- Thus in Lower Brittai^y the souls of 
the departed come to vistt the living on the eve of that day. 

After vespers are over, the priests and choir walk in pro¬ 
cession, **thc procession of the chamcl-house,” chanting a 
W'etrd dirge in the Breton tongue- 1‘hen the people go home, 
gather round the fire, and talk of the departed. The house- 
iivife covers the kitchen table with a white ctoth„ sets out 
cider, curds, and hot pancakes on it. and retires with the 
family to rest The fire on the hearth is kept up by a 
huge log known as the log of the dead" 

Soon doleful voices outside in the darkness break the 
stillness of night It is the "singers of death" who go 
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about the streets waking the sleeppi^ by a wild and 
fnclancholy song, in which they remind the living in I heir 
comfortable beds to pray for the poor souls in pain. All 
that night the de^d warm thEmsclve:^ at the hearth and 
feast on the viands prepared for them. Sometimes the 
awe-struck listeners hear the stools creaking in the kitchen^ 
Or the dead leaves outside rustling under the ghostly 
footsteps,* In the Vosges Mountains on All Souls^ Eve 
the solemn isound of the church bells invites good Christians 
to pray for the repose of the dead. While the bells arc 
It IS customary in some families to uncover the 
beds and open the windows, doabtless in order to let the 
poor souls enter and rest. No one that ei^ening would 
dare to temain deaf to the appeal of the bells. The prayers 
arc prolonged to a late hour of the night VV-hen the la^t 
Df pr^/uttdis has been uttered, the head of the family gently 
covers up the beds, sprinkles them with holy water, and 
shuts the windows. In some villages fire is kept up on the 
hearth and a basket of nuts is placed beside it for the use 
of the ghosts,' Again* in some parts of Saintonge and 
Aunis a Candlemas candle used to be lit before the 
domestic CfUC^fi^c on All Souls' Day at the v'cry' hour when 
the last member of the family departed this life; and 
some people, just as in Tonquin, refrained from sweeping 
the house that day lest they should thereby disturb the 
ghostly visitors,* 

In Bruges, Dinant, and other towns of Fielgium holy 
candles burn all night in the houses on the Eve of All 
Souls* and the bells toll till midnight, or cveii till morning. 
People^ too* often set lighted candles on the graves. At 
Sc herpenheu VC I the houses arc illuminated, and the people 
walk in procession carrying lighted candles in ihefr hands. 
A very commoti custom in Belgium is to eat souheakes 
or «3ou^bread on the eve or the day of All Souls. The 
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eating of tltcm is believed to benefit the dead In some way. 
Perhaps originally, as among the Esquimaux of Alaska to 
this da>%’ the ghosts were thought to enter into the bodies 
of their relatives and so to share the victuals which the 
survivors consumEd. Similarly at festivals in honour of the 
dead in Xorthem India it is customary to feed Brahmansj 
and the food which these holy men partake of is believed 
to pass to the deceased and to refresh their languid spirits.* 
The same idea of eating and drinking by proxy may perhaps 
partly explain many other funeral feasts* Be that as it may, 
at Dixmiide and elsewhere in Belgium they say that you 
deliver a soul from Puigatory for every cake you eat. At 
Antiverp they give a local colour to the soul-cakes by baking 
them with plenty of saffron, the deep yellow tinge being sug¬ 
gestive of the flames of Purgatory. People in Antwerp at 
the same sea^n are careful not to slam doors r»r windows 
for fear of hurting the ghosts^* In the Tyrol " soul-lights,^* 
that is, lamps filled with lard or butter, are lighted and 
placed on the hearth on All Souls* Eve in order that the poor 
souls, escaped from the fires of Purgatoryn may anoint ihclr 
bums with the melted grease and so alleviate their pangs. 
Some people also leave milk and dough-nuts for them on 
the table all nighL The graves, too, are decked with flowers 
and illuminated with wax candles.* Similar cuatoins are 
observed at the same season in Jtohemia, itvherc chiSdren 
besides kindle small wax-1 ighu which have been spcscially 
bought for the day/ 

The Letts used to entertain and feed the souls of the 
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weeks from Michaelmas (Septeitibcr ag) to 
thf! dM4 the day of St Simori and St Jude (October 28 ), They 
called the season Wf/Zalaid or and regarded it 

iMJigi- 3s so holy that while it lasted they would not willingly 
thresh the .corn, alleging that grain threshed at that time 
would be useless for sowing, singe the souls of the dead 
would not allow it to sprout Hut w*c may suspect that 
the original motive of the abstinence was a fear lest the 
blows of the Hails should fall upon the poor ghosts 
swarming in the air. At this season the people were wont 
to prepare food of all sorts for the spirits and set it on the 
Hoor of a room, which had been well heated and swept for 
the purpose. Late in the evening the master of the house 
went into the room, tended the fire, and called upon his 
dead kinsfolk by their names to come and eat and drink, 
if he saw the ghosts, he w'ould die within the year; but if 
he did not see them he would outlive it. When he thought 
the souls had eaten and drunk enough, he took the staflT 
which serL'Cd as a poker and laying it on the threshold cut 
it in two with an axe. At the same time he bade the spirits 
go their way, charging them to keep to the roads and paths 
and not to tread upon the rye. If the crops turned out ill 
next year, the people laid the failure at the door of the 
ghosts, who fancied themselves scurviiy treated and had 
taken their revenge by trampling down the corn.' The 
Samagitians annually invited the dead to come from their 
graves and enjoy a bath and a feast. For their entertain¬ 
ment they prepared a special hut, in which they set out 
food and drink, together with a scat and a napkin for every 
soul who had been invited. They left the souls to revel by 
themselves for three days in the hut j then thej’ deposited 
the remains of the banc^uet on the graves and bade the 
ghosts farewell. The good things, however, were usually 
consumed by charcoal-burners in the forest This feast of 
the dead fell early in November.* The Esthonians prepare 
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^ meal for their dead on All Souls^ the second of 

Novemberj and invite them fay their name^ to come and 
partake of ih The ghosts arrive in the early morning at 
the hnit cock-eroWp and depart at the second^ being cere- 
monioualy lighted out of the house by the head of the 
family, who waves a white cloth after them and bids them 
eortie again nest year.^ 

in some parts of the Russian Government of Olonets Mrn«i 
the inhabitants of a village sopnelimea celebrate a joint 
festival in honour of all their dead. Having chosen a honse^u kkmiL 
for the purpose^ they spread three tafaleSj one outside the 
front door, one in the passage, and one in the room which 
is heated by a stove. Then the^^' go out to meet their 
unseen guests and usher them into the house with these 
words, ** Ye arc tired, our own ones ; take something to eat^' 

The ghosts accordingly refresh themselves at each table 
in succession. Then the master of the house bids them 
warm themselves at the stovCi remarking that they must 
have grown cold in the damp earlh. After that the living 
guests sit down to cat at the tables, Tow’ards the end of 
the meal the host opens the window' and lets the ghosts 
gently out of it by mcan^ of the shroud in which they were 
lowered into the grave. As they slide dowm it from the 
warm room into the outer air, the people tell them, " Now 
it is time for you to go home, and your feet must be tired ; 
the way is not a little one for you to travel Here it is 
softer for you^ Now, in God^s name, farewell I ** * Among FhiLvaIi kT 
the Votiaits of Russia every family sacrifices to its dead 
once a year in the week before Palm Sunday* The sacrifice 
is offered in the house about midnight Flesh, bread, 
cakes and beer are set on the tabIcK and on the floor beside 
the table stands a trough of bark with a lighted vi»ax candle 
stuck on the rim. The master of the house, having covered 
his head with his hat, takes a piece of meat in his hand and 
says, '' Ye spirits of the long departed, guard and preserve 
US well. Make none of us cripples. Send no plagues upon 
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US, Cause the com^ the wine^ and the food te prosper 
Fcfiivftiicf with us.*' * The Votiaks of the Governments of Wjatka and 
Kasan celebrate two memorial festivals of the dead every 
VoiiakB. year^ one jn autumn and the other in spring* On a certain 
day koumiss is distilled^ beer brewed, and potato scones 
baked in every house. All tlie members of a clan, who 
trace their descent through women from one mythical 
ancestress, assemble in a singie house* generally in one 
which lies at the boundary of the clan land^ Here an old 
man moulds wax candles; and when the requisite number 
is made he sticks them on the shelf of the stove, and begins 
to mention the dead relations of the master of the house by 
name* For each of thern he crumbles a piece of bread* 
gives each of them a piece of pancake, pours koumiss and 
beer, and puts a spoonful of soup into a trough made for 
the purpose. All persons present whose parents are dead 
folloiv his e-KampIe. The dogs are then allowed to eat out 
of the trough. If they eat quietly, it is a sign that the dead 
live at peace ; if they do not eat quietly, it argues the 
contrar)'. Then the company sil down to table and partake 
of the meal. Next morning both the dead and the Jiving 
refresh themselves with a drink, and a fowl is boiled. The 
proceedings arc the same as on the evening before. But 
now they treat the souls for the last time as a preparation 
for their Journey, saying: ** Eat, drink, and go home to your 
companions. Live at peace* be gracious to us* keep our 
children, guard our corni our beasts and birds” Then the 
people banquet and indulge in all sorts of improprieties* 
The women refrain from feasting until the dead have taken 
their departure ; but when the souls are gonci there is no 
longer any motive for abstinence, the koumiss circulates 
freely among the women, and they grow' wanton* Yet at 
thi.s, as at every other festival, the men and women eat in 
diflerent parts of the room.^ 

On All Saints* Day, the first of November, shops and 

In UUP streets in the Abru^d are filled wrth candles, which people 
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buy in order to kind If! them m the evening on the graves 
of their relations. For all the dead come to visit their 
hornet that nighty the Eve of All Souls^ and they need 
lights to show them the way. For their use, too, lights arc 
kept burning in the houses all nighL Before people go to 
sleep they place on the tabic a lighted lamp or candle and 
a frugal meal of bread and water^ The dead issue fronn 
thefr graves and stalk in procession through every strcjct of 
tlie village. You can see them if you stand at a cross-road 
with your chin resting on a forked sticky First pass the 
souls of the good, and then the souls of the murdered and 
the damned. Once, they say^ a man was thus peeping at 
the ghastly procession. The good souls told him he had 
better go home. He did not, and when he saw the tail of 
the procession he died of fright^ 

A companson of these European customs with theTb* 
similar heathen rites can leave no room for doubt that theoJ^^*^ 
nominally Christian feast of Alt Souls is nothing but an old 
pagan festival of the dead which the Church, unable or OJ3 S'OV, 1 
unwilling to suppress, resolved from motives of policy to 
connive at But whence did it borrow the practice old ceUk 
of solemnising the festival on that particular day, the 
$econd of Novenrber? In order to answer this question 
we should observe, first, that celebrations of this sort 
often held at the beginning of a New Year,* and, second, »* a u. 
that the peoples of North-western Europe, the Celts and the 
Teutons, appear to have dated the beginning of their year 
from the begintting of winter, the Celts reckoning it from 
the first of November* and the Teutons from the first of 
Octotier,* The difference of reckoning may be due to 
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a difference of climate, the home of the Teutons in 
Central and Northern Europe being a region where winter 
sets in earlier than on the more temperate and humid coasts 
of the Atlantic^ the home of the Celts. These considerations 
that the lestival of All Souls on the second of 
November originated with the Celts, and spread from them 
to the rest of the European peoples, who. while they 
preserved their old feasts of the dead practically unchangedp 
may have transferred them to the second of November. 
This conjecture h supported by what we know of the 
ecclesiastical institution^ or rather recognition* of the festival. 
I’Or that recognition was first accorded at the end of the 
tenth century in France^ a Celtic counti>'p from which the 
^kuboii Church festival gradually spread over Europe, It was Odilo* 

BenedicHne monastery of Clugny* who 
All initiated the change in 998 a.d. by ordering that in all the 
Abfc-Hof nionastcrics over which he ruled* a solemn mass should be 
fjiucny. celebrated on the second of November for all the dead who 
sleep in Christ The example thus set was followed by 
other religious houses, and the bishops, one after another* 
introduced the new celebration into their dioceses. 1‘hus 
the festival of All Souk gradually established itself through¬ 
out Christendom* though in fact the Church has never 
formally sanctioned it by a general edict nor attached 
much weight to its observance. Indeed^ when objections 
were raised to the festival at the Reformation, the ecclesi¬ 
astical authorities seemed ready to abandon It.* These 
facts are eiicplained very simply by the theory' that an old 
Celtic commemoration of the dead lingered in France down 
10 the end of the tenth century* and was then, as a measure 
of policy and a concession to ineradicable paganism, at last 
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incorporateiLl iti the Catholic ritual The conscEou^ncs3 of 
the heathen origin of the practice would naturally prevent 
the supreme aothorities from insisting strongly on its 
observance. They appear rightly to have regarded it as 
an outpost which they could! surrender to the forces of 
ration a! istn without endangering the eitadcl of the faitk 

Perhaps we may go a step further and explain iii like Tiw fflaii 
mamicr the origin of the feast of All Saints on the first 
November. For the analt^y of similar customs ebewhere Nhjv. i 
would lead us to sqppofse that the old Celtic festival of the 
dead was held on the Celtic New Yearns Day^ that is^ on 
first, not the second, of November. May not then the or 
institution of the feast of All Saints on that day 
been the first attempt of the Church to give a colour of 
Christiainty to the ancient heathen rite by substituting the 
saints for the souls of the dead as the true object of worship ? 

The facts of history seem to counlenancc this hypothesis* 

For the feast of All Saints was Instituted in France and 
Germany by order of the Emperor Lewb the Pious in 
S35 A-D.p that iSp about a hundred and sixty years before 
the introduction of the feast of All SouK ITic innovation 
was made by the advice of the pope, Gregory IV., whose 
motive may well have been that of suppressing an old pagan 
custom which was still notoriously practised sn France and 
Germany, The idea, however, was not a novel one^ for the 
testimony of Bede proves that in Britain, another Celtic 
country', the feast of All Saints on the first of November 
already celebrated in the eighth century.^ We may con¬ 
jecture that this attempt to divert the devotion of the 
faithful from the souls of the dead to the saints proved a 
failure, and that finally the Church reluctantly dccEded to 
sanction the popular superstition by frankly admitting a feast 
of All Souls into the calendar. But it could not assign the 
new, or rather the old, festival to the old day^ the first of 
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Eg>'ptianSp with shorn heads, annuEill^’' lamented over a burkd 
idol of Osiris, smiting their breasts, slashing their shoulders^ 
tearing npen their old wounds, tin Li h after several days of 
mourning, the^-' professed to find the mangled remains of the 
god» at which they rejoiced* llow^evcr the details of the 
ceremony may have varied in different places, the pretence 
of finding the god's bcjdy, and probably of restoring it to 
life, w^as a great event in the festal year of the Egyptians^ 
The shouts of joy which greeted it are described or alluded 
to by many ancient w^ritens,* 
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The funeral rites of Osiris, as they were ohserv'cd at his 
icr™iM « festival in the sixteen provinces of Egy pt, are described 
ijn a long inscription of the Ptolemaic period, which Is 
engraved on the w^alls of the god's temple at Dendera, the 
Tentyra of tlic GreckS;, a town of Upper P-gypt situated on 
the western bank of the Nile about forty mites north of 
Thebes*" Unfortunatclyp while the information thus furnished 
h remarkably full and minute on many points, the arrange¬ 
ment adopted in the inscription is so confused and ihc 
expression often so obscure that a clear and consistent 
account of the ceremonies as a whole can hardly be extracted 
from iL Moreover, we learn from the document that the 
ceremonies varied somewhat in the several cities, the ritual 
of Abydos, for example, differing from that of Busiris. With¬ 
out attempting to trace all the particularities of local usage 
I shall briefly indicate what seem to have been the leading 
features of the festival, so far as these can be ascertained with 
tolerable ccrtainlyr"* 
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The rites lasted eighteen days, from the twelfth to the Timrin!* 
thirtieth of the month Choiak, and set forth the nature of 
Osiris in his triple aspect as dead, dismembered, and finally Df 
reconstituted by the union of his scattered limbs. In the ^ 
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fir-st of these aspects he was culled Chent-Ament. m the « 
second Ostris-Sep, and m the third SokarL^ Small images 
of the god iverc moulded of sand or vegetable earth and 
corn^ to which Incense was sometimes added his face 
painted yellow and his cheek-bones greeji." These images 
were cast in a mould of pure gqJdp which represented 
god in the form of a mummy^ with the while crown of Eg^^pt 
on his head.* The festival opened on the tw^elfth day of 
Choiak with a ceremony of ploughing and sowing* Two 
black cows were yoked to the plough^ which was made of 
tamarisk wood, ivhile the share w^as of black copper. A hoy 
scattered the seed. One end of the field w'as sown with 
barley, the other with spelb and the middle with flaj?. 

During the operation the chief celebrant recilcd the ritual 
chapter of the sowing of the fields-”^ At Bustris on the 
twentieth of Choiak sand and barley were put in the god’s 
""garden/' which appears to have been a sort of large fSow^er- 
pot. This was done in the presence of the cow-goddess 
Shetity, represented seemingly by the image of a cow made 
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of gilt sycamore wood with a headless human image in its 
inside. “'Then fresh inundation water was poured out of a 
golden vase over both the goddess and the 'garden:," ^nd the 
barley was allowed to grow as the emblem of the resurrec¬ 
tion of the god after hb burial in the earthy 'for the growth 
of the garden is the growth of the divine substance.'" ^ On 
the twenty-aeeortd of Choiak; at the eighth hour, the images 
of Osiris, attended by thirt)^-foiir images of deities^ performed 
a mysterious voyage in thirty-four tiny boats made of 
papyrus, which were illuminated by three hundred and ss3ity- 
TtieiMjjiii five Hghts.® On the twenty-fourth of Choiak, after sunset, 
ikfOiirb. efRgy of Osiris In a coffin of mulberry wcHid was laid In 
the grave, and at the ninth hour of the night the effigy 
which had been made and deposited the year before was 
removed and placed upon boughs of sj^camore," T-astly, on 
the thirtieth day of Choiak they repaired to the holy 
sepulchre, a subterranean chamber over which appears to 
have grown a clump of Persea^trees. Entering the vault by 
the western door, they Laid the coffined effigy of the dead 
god reverently on a bed of sand in the chamber. So they 
left him lo his rest, and departed from the sepuEchre by the 
eastern door. Thus ended the ceremonies in the month of 
Choiak.* 
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§ j, TV/^ J?e^nm£/i0fi of Os*ns 

In the foregoing aceoiint of tlie festival^ drawn from the The rtnur^ 
great inscription of Dendera, the burial of Ostris figures 
promincntly, while has resurrection is implied rather than 
expressed. This defect of the documentp hoi^^ever^ Is amply 
compensated by a remarkable scries of bas-reliefs which 
accompany and illustrate the InscriptiorL These exhibit in 
a series of scenes the dead god lying swathed as a mummy 
on his bicr^ then gradually raising himself up higher and 
higher^ until at last he has entirely quitted the bier and is 
seen erect between the guardian wings of the faithful Isis, 
who stands behind him, while a male figure holds up before 
his eyes the crux iiasula, the Eg3'ptran symbol of life,^ The 
resurrection of the god could hardly be portrayed more 
graphically. Even more instructive, however. Is another 
representation of the same event in a chamber dedicated to 
Osiris in the great temple of Isis at Philae. Here ive see 
the dead bendy of Osiris vrith stalks of com springing from 
it, while a priest waters the stalks from a pitcher which he 
holds in his hand. The accompanying inscription sets forth 
that "^this is the form of him whom one may not name, 

Osiris of the mysteries, who springs from the returning 
waters."^ Taken together, the picture and the words seem 
to leave no doubt that Osiris ivas here conceived and repre¬ 
sented as a personification of the com which springs from 
the fields after they have been fertihsed by the inundatioru 
This, according to the inscription, was the kernel of the 
mysteries, the innermost secret revealed to the initiated. So 
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in the rites of De meter at EEeusis a reaped car of com was 
exhibited to the worshippers as ihe centra! mystery of their 
rcUpon.^ We can now fuEly understand why at the great 
restivaE of sowing in the month of Choiak the priests used 
to bury effigies of Osiris made of earth and corn^ When 
these effigies were taken up again at the end of a year or of 
a shorter inten'al, the com would be found to have sprouted 
from the body of Osiris^ and this sprouting of the grain 
wouEd lae balled as an omqn^ or rather as the cause, of the 
growth of the cropa,* The com-god pitxiuced the corn 
from himself: he gave his own body to feed the pcopEe: he 
died that they inight live. 

Cora- And from the death and resurrection of their great god 

Eg>'pt;ans drew rot only their support and sustenance 
, III this life, but also their hope of a life eternal beyond the 
grave. This hope IS indicated in the clearest manner by 
the very remarkable effigies of Osiris which have come to 
rtmim. light in Egyptian cemeteries^ Thus in the Valley of the 
Kings at Thebes there was found the tomb of a lOj-al fan- 
bearer who lived about l^oo E,c. Among the rich contents 
of the tomb there was a bier on which rested a mattress of 
reeds covered with three layers of Jtnen. On the upper side 
of the linen was painted a life-si^e figure of Osiris ; and the 
interior of the figure, which was waterproofT contained a 
mixture of vegetable mould, barley, and a sticky fluid. The 
barley had sprouted and sent out shoots tw'o or llircc inches 
long.* Again, in the cemetery at CynopoKs “ were numerous 
burials of Osiris figures. Thc-se w'ere made of grain wrapped 
up in cloth and roughly shaj>cd like an Osiris, and placed 
in.^ldt a bricked-up recess at the side of the tomh^ sometimes 
in small potter)' coffins^ sometimes in wooden coflUns in the 
form of a haivk-mummy, sometimes without any coffins 
at al.l+ * These corn-.stuiTed figures were bandaged like 
mummies with patches of gilding here and there, as if 
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in imitation of the golden mould iti which the similar 
figures of Osiris were cast at the festival of sowing.* Again, 
effigies of Osiris, with faces of green wax and their interior 
full of graini were found buried near the necropolis of 
Thebes.* FinalEyp we are told by Professor Krman that 
between the legs of mummies there sometimes lies a figure 
of Osiris made of slime; it is filled with grains of com, the 
sprouting of which is intended to signify the resurrection of 
the godr'^ * Wc cannot doubt that^ just as the burial of 
corn-stuned images of Osiris in the earth at the festival of 
sowing was designed to quicken the scedp so the burial of 
similar images in the grave was meant to quicken the 
dead, in other words^ to ensure their spiritual immortality. 

§ 6. e/ E^'piitjn p£SliVa/s 

The festival of Osiris which Plutarch assigns to the tbe 
month of Athyr would seem to be identical In substance 
with the one which the inscription of Dcndera assigns to ^ moisUii 
the following month, namely, to Choiak Apparently 
essence of both festivals was a dramatic representation 
the death and resurrection of the god i in both of them Isis HOTtEamis. 
W’as figured by a gilt cow, and Osiris by an image moulded 
of moist vegetable earth. But if the festivals were the same, 
why were they held in dilTerent months? It is easy to 
suggest that dififerent towns in Egypt celebrated the festival 
at different dates. But when we remember that according 
to the great inscription of Dendera, the authority of which 
IS indisputable, the festival fell in the month of Choiak in 
every province of Kgypt^ we shall be reluctant to suppose 
that at some one place, or even at a few places, it was 
exceptionally held in the preceding month of Athyr, and 
that the usually well - informed Plutarch described the 
exception as if it had been the rul^ of which on this 
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supposition he must have been wholly ignorant More 
probably the discrepancy is to be explained by the great 
change which came over the Egyptian calendar between the 
dale of the inscription and the lifetime of Plutarch- For 
when the inscriptioti was drawn up in the Ftolcmaic age, 
the festivals w^erc dated by the old vague or movable year^ 
and therefore rotated gradually through the vvhole circle of 
the seasons; whereas at the time when Plutarch wrote, 
about the end of the first centnryi they were seemingly 
dated by the fixed /Mexandrian year, and accordingly had 
ceased to rotate.^ 

Tiw g44 Bm even if we grant that in Flutarch’s day the festivals 

had become stationary, still ihis would not explain why the 
™j hay* old festival of Choiak had been transferred to Athyr, In 
to understand lhat transference it seems nf?cessary to 
suppose that when the Egyptians gave to their months fixed 
places in the solar year by accepting the Alexandrian 
of intercalation, they at the same time tranififemed 
Aki- the festivals from what may be called their artificial to their 
natural dates, Under the old system a summer festival was 
sometimes held in winter and a winter festival in summer; 
a hardest celcbratEoii sometimes fell at the season of sowing, 
and a sowing celebration at the season of harv-est People 
might reconcile themselves to such anomalies so long as 
they knew that they were only tcmporar)% and that in the 
course of time the fosttvals ivould necessarily return to their 
proper seasons. But it must have been otherwise w^hen 
they adopted a fixed instead of a movable year, and so 
arrested the rotation of the festivals for ever, hor they 
could not but be aware that eveiy festival would thenceforth 
continue to occupy for all time that particular place in the 
solar 3'car which it chanced to occupy in the year 30 RC, 
when the calendar became fixed. If in that particular year 
it happened, as it might have happened, that the summer 
fistivali were held in winter and the winter festivals in 
summer, they w^ould always be so held in future; the 
absurdity and anomaly would never again be rectified as it 
had been before. This consideration, which could not have 
escaped intelligent men, must have suggested the advisability 
s Ahovti pp. 378, aSi jf., 399 
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of transferring the festivals Crom the dates at uhich they 
chanced to be celebrated in jO B.C, to the dates at which 
tlicy ought properly to be celebrated in the course of nature. 

Noiv what in the year 30 n.C* was the actual amount ofTWt wnni- 
discrepaney between the accidental and the natural dates 
the festivals? It was a liulc more than a month, [n jrac^iEibie 
that year Thoth, the first month of the Egyptian calendar, lup^aw 
happened to begin on the twenty-ninth of Augustj^ ivhcreas 
according to theory it should have begun with the heliacal of 
rising of Sirius on tbs twentieth of July^ that is, 
days or, roughly speaking, a month ear Hen From this fc^t^viids 
it follows tSiat in the year 30 ILC. all the Eg>^pti>n 
festivals fell about a month later than their natural dates, about 
and they must have continued to fall a month late 
ever if they were allowed to retain those places m the naiom 
calendar which they chanced to occupy in that particular ihn-p 
yean In these circumstances it would be a natural and 
sensible thing to restore the festivals to their proper places 
in the solar year by celebrating them one calendar month 
earlier than before.® If this measure were adopted the 
festivals which had hitherto been held, for cxamptei m the 
third month Athyr w'ould hcncefoith be held in the second 
month Phaophi ; the fcstiv^als which had hitherto fallen in 
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the fourth month Chokk would thenceforth fall in the 
third month Athyr ; and so on. Thus the festal cakndar 
would be reduced to harmony with the seasons instead of 
being in more or less flagrant discord with them, as it had 
generally been bcforCp and must always have been afterwards 
if the change which t have indicated had not been 
iiitrodiiced* It is only to credit the native astronomers and 
the Roman rulers of Egj^pt vdth common sense to suppose 
that they actually adopted the measure. On that supposition 
we cart perfectly understand w^hy the festival of sowings 
which had formerly belonged to the month of Choiah^ was 
transferred to Athyr. For in the Alexandrian calendar 
Choiak corresponds very nearly to Decemberp and Atliyr to 
November. But in Egypt the month of November, not the 
month of DiGoemberj, is the season of sowing^ There was 
therefore every reason why the gnsat sowing festival of the 
corn-god Osiris should be held in Athyr and not Choiak, in 
iSovember and not in December. Jn like manner we may 
suppose that all the Egyptian festivals were restored to their 
true places in the solar year, and that when Plutarch dates 
a festival both by its calendar month and by its relation to 
the cycle of the seasons, he is perfcetly right in doing so, 
and we may accept his evidence with confidence instead of 
having to accuse him of ignorantly confounding the movable 
Egyptian with the fixed Alexandrian year. Accusations of 
ignorance levelled at the best wTiters of antiquity are apt to 
recoil on those who make them.^ 
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CHAPTER V 


THE KATVKE OK 
I 1. Osi/is a 

Dkitu in The foregoing sur\^isy of the myth and ritual of Osirb 
suggests that origsnaJly he was in the main a personification 
of the com^ which may be said to die and come to life 
again every year Through all the pomp and glamour with 
which in later times the priests had invested hig worship, 
the primitive conception of him as the corn- god comes 
clearly out in the festival of his death and resurrection, 
^ which was celebrated in the month of Choiak and at a later 
period in the month of Athyr- That festival appears to 
have been essentially a festival of sowing, which properly 
fell at the time when the husbandman actually committed 
the seed to the earth. On that occasion an effigy of the 
corn-god^ moulded of earth and corop was buried with 
funeral rites in the ground in order that, dying there, he 
might come to life again with the new crops. The cere¬ 
mony was, in fact, a charm to ensure the grow^th of the 
com by sympathetic magic, and we may conjecture that as 
such it was practised in a simple form by every Egyptian 
farmer on his fields long before it was adopted and trans¬ 
figured by the priests in the stately ritual of the temple. In 
the modem, but doubtless ancient, Arab custom of burjnng 
"the Old Man,^ namely, a sheaf of wheat, in the har^^est- 
field and praying that he may return from the dead,* we see 
the germ out of which the whole worship of Osiris was 
probably developed. 

The details of his myth fit in well vrith thii interprcta- 

* Sre Kborc, pi 2^ 
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tion of the god. He was ^a.id to be the offspring of Sky Otirii 4 
isnd Earth*^ What more appropriate parentage could 
invented for the corn which springs from thn ground thatHnith- 
has been fertilised by the water of heaven? It is tnio that 
the land of Eg>^pt owed its fertility directly to the Nile 
and not to sho^vers ; but the inhabitants must have been 
aware that the great river in its turn was fed by the rains 
which fell on the mountains of Abyssinia, Again, the 
legend that Osiris was the first to teach men the use of 
corn* would be most naturally told of the com-god himself 
Further;, the story that his mangled remains were scattered 
up and down the land and buried in different p!ac<^ may uismern- 
be a mythical way of expressing either the sowing or 
winnowing of the grain. The latter interpretation is sup- pobu 
ported by the tale that Isis placed the severed limbs 
Osiris on a com-sicvc;.* Or more probably the legend tjcmwai 
may be a reminiscence of a custom of slaying a human 
representative of the com-spirit and distributiiig his flesh 
or scattering his ashes over the fletds to fertilise them. 

In modem Europe the figure of Death is sometimes 
tom in pieces, and the fr^ments arc then btiried in the (spi^.^piriL 
ground to make the crops grow wcll,^ and in other parts 
of the world human victims are treated in the same way*^ 

With regard to the ancient Egyptians we have it on the 
authority of Manetho that they used to bum red-haired men 
and scatter their ashes with ^vinnowang fans,^ and it is highly 
significant that this barbarous sacrifice was offered by the 
kings at the grave of Osiris.^ We ni^y conjecture that 
the victims represented Osiris himself who was annually 
slain, dismembered, and buried in their persons that he 
might quicken the seed in ihn earth. 

Possibly in prehistoric times the kings themselves 
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kwiuld played the part of the god and were slain and dfsm(*nabcred 
undaiofii character. Set as vvdl as Osiris is said to have 

ofibc been tom in pieces after a reign of eighteen days^ which 
brrratnt Commemorated by an annual festival of tlie same 

bfVSnrtv len^h/ According to one story Romutus, the first 
king of Rome, was cut in pieces by the senators, who 

buried ihe fragments of him in the ground;* and 
the traditional day of his death, the sevenUi of July, 

was celebrated with certain curious rites, which were 
apparently connected with the artificial fertilisation of the 
Again, Greek legend told how Fentheus, king of 

Thebes, and Lycurgus, king of the Thracian Edonians, 
opposed the vine-god Dionysus, and how the impious 
monarchs were rent in pieces, the one by the frenzied 
Bacchanals^ the other by horses,* These Greek traditions 
may well be distorted reminiscences of a custom of sacrl* 
ficirtg human bcingsp and especially divine kings, m the 
character of Dionysus a god who resembled Osiris in many 
points and H^as said like him to have been torn limb from 
Itmb,^ We are told that in Chios men were rent in pieces 
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as a sacrifice to Dionysus 5 ^ and since ihcy died the same 
death as their it is reasonable to suppose that they 
personated him. The 5tor>- that the Thracian Orpheus was 
similarly lorn limb from limb by the Bacchanals seems to 
indicate that he too perished in ihe character of the |^od whose 
death he diedp“ It is significant that the Thracian LyciirguSp 
king of the Edonians* is said to have been put to death in 
order that the ground, which had ceased to be fruEtfulp might 
regain its TertiUty.* In some Thracian villages at Carnival 
time a custom is still annually observed, which may well 
a mitigation of an ancient practice of putting a man, perhaps ^ MiiHas 
a king, to death in the character of Dionysus for the sake “ 
of the crops, A man disguised in goatskins and fawnskinSp 
the livery of Dionysus, is shot at and falls down as dead. for 
A pretence is made of flaying his body and of mourning 

^ ^ - t-* t Itic crapt. 

over him, but afterwards he comes to life again, f-urthcr, 
a plough is dragged about the village and seed is scattered p 
while prayers are said that the wheats rye, and barley may 
be plentifuh One town (Vi2a), where these customs are 
observedp was the capital of the old Thracian kings. In 
another town (Koati, near the Black Sea)* the principal maskcf 
Is called the king. He w^ears goatskins or sheepskins, and is 
attended by a hoy who dispenses wine to the people. The 
king himself carries seed, which he casts on the ground 
before the churchp after being invited to throw it on two 
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bands of married and unmarried men respectively. Finally, 
he is stripped of the skins and thrown into the fiver/ 
Norn'ejjii.Lci Further, we read of a Norwegian kin^, Halfdan the 
Black, whose body was cut up and buried in different parts 
of his kingdom for the sake of ensuring the friiitfuiness 
earth, lie is said to have been drowned at the 
iho^fu^dic forty through the breaking of the ice in spring. 

What followed his death is thus related by the old Noir^ 
historian Snorri Sturluson: "He had been the most 
prosperous (literally, blessed with abundance) of all kings. 
So greatly did men value him that when the news came 
that he was dead and his bexly removed to Hringariki and 
intended for burial there, the chief men from Raumanki and 
Westfold and Heithmdrk came and all requested that they 
might take his body with them and bury it in their various 
provinces ; they thought that it would bring abundance to 
those who obtained it. Eventually it was settled that the 
body w'as distributed in four places. The head was laid in 
a barrow at Steinn in Hringarikf, and each party took away 
their own share and buried it All these barrows are called 
Halfdan's barrows.''^ ft should be remembered that this 
Halfdan belonged to the family of the Ynglings, who traced 
their descent from Frey, the great Scandinavian god of 
rn?. fertility/ Fiey himself is said to have retgned as king of 
Sweden at (Jpsala. The years of his reign were plenteous, 
and the people laid the plenty to his account So when ho 
they w ould not bum him^ as it had been customary to 
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do with the dead before hts time ; but they resotved to 
preserv'e his body, beHeving that, w long as it remained in 
Sweden, the land would have abundance and peace* There¬ 
fore they reared a great mound, and put him in it, and 
sacrificed to him for plenty and peace ever afterwards. 

And for three years after his death they poured the tribute 
to him into the mound^ as if lie were alive ; the gold they 
poured in by one window^ ihe silver by a second, and the 
copper by a third.* 

Taken all together, these Egyptian, Roman, Greek, and Appurentiy 
Norse legends point to a widespread practice of dismember- 
ing the body of a king and burying the pieces in different 
parts of the kingdom in order to ensure the fertility of the * wnf anf 
ground and probably also the fecundity of riian and bcasL ihc 
Whether regarded as the descendant of a god, as htmselfjInSent 
divine, or simply as a mighty enchanter^ the king 
believed to radiate magical virtue for the good of his 
subjects, quickening the seed in the earth and in the w^omb. 

This radiation of ncpfoductivc energy did not cease with his 
life; hence the people deemed it essential to preser%'e his 
body as a pledge of the continued prosperity of the country. 

It would be natural to imagine that the spot w^hcrc the dead 
king was buried would enjoy a more than ordinary' share of 
his blessed induencc, and accordingly disputes would almost 
inevitably arise betiveen different districts for the exclusive 
possession of so powerful a talisman. These disputes could 
be settled and local jealousies appeased by dividing the 
precious body bctw'ccn the rival claimants* in order that 
all should l^nefit in equal measure by its tile-giving 
properties. This was certainly done in Norway with the 
bendy of lialfdan the Black, the descendant of the harvest- 
god Frey; and we may conjecture that in prehistoric times 
it w^as done with the bodies of Egyptian kingSi who per¬ 
sonated Osiris, the god of fertility in general and of the com 
in particular. At least such a practice would account for 
the legend of the mangling of the god's body and the distri- 
bution of the pieces throughout Egypt. 

In this connection the story that the genital member 
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Id UiEi of Osiris .was mtssing when Isis piii^ecd together his 
bi^sent mutilated bodj'p^ may not be without significance* When 
jia^bie^ a Zulu mcdkinc-man wishes to make the crops grow 

body of a man who has died in 
hanbcTfi full vigour and cut minute portions of tissue from the foot, 
the leg, the arm, ihe face, and the nail of a single finger 
grrtiiflj in order to compound a fertilising medicine out of them. 
But the most impertant part of the medicine consists 
of the dead man^s generative organs, which are removed 
entire. AH these pieces of the corpse are fried with herbs 
on a slow fire, then ground to pOAvderj and sown over the 
fields** We have seen that similarly the Eg>^ptians scattered 
the ashes of human victims by means of Avinnowing-fans ;* 
and if my explanation of the practice is correct, it may well 
have been that they, like the Zulus, attributed a special 
power of reproduction to the genital organs, and therefore 
care fully excised them from the body of the victim in order 
to impart their virtue to the fields, f have conjectured that 
a similar use was made of the severed portions of the priests 
of Attis,* 


Tbe To an ancient Egyptian, wdlh hls firm belief in a personal 

immortality dependent on the integrity of the body, the 
prospect of mutilation after death must have been vci>' 
repugnant; and we may suppose that the kings offered a 
Strenuous resistance to the custom and finally succeeded In 
abolishing it. They may have represented to the people 
that they would attain their object better fay keeping the 
royai Corpse intact than by frittering it away in small pieces. 
Thetr subjects apparently acquiesced in the argument^ or at 
all events in the conclusion ; yet the mountains of masonry 
Pr=’ beneath which the old Egyptian kings Jay buried may have 
lAiiiai to h^n intended to guard them from the superstitious devotion 
friends quite a-s much as from the hostile designs of 
i>rk\ns^ *heir enemies^ since both alike must have been under a 
tf^mptation to violate the sanctity of the grave in 
order to possess themselves of bodies which w^ere faelseved 
to be endowed with magical virtue of the most tremendous 
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potency. In fintiquity the safety of the state was often 
believed to depend on the possession of it talismanp which 
sometimes consisted of the bones of a kin^ or hert^ Hence 
the graves of such persons were sometimes kept secret^ 
1 he violation of royal tombs by a conqueror was not a 
mere insult: it was a deadly blow struck at the prosperity 
of the kingdom. Hence Ashurbanipal carried off to Assyria 
the bones of the kings of Elam, believing that thus he gave 
their shades no repose and deprived them of food and 
drink.® The Moabites burned the boneig of the king of 
Edom into limt* Lysrmachus is said to have opened the 
graves of the kings of Epirus and scattered the bones of 
the dead* The Mpongwe kings of West Africa are buried 
secretly leat their heads should fall into the hands of men 
of another tribe, who would make a powerful fetish out of 
the brains* In Togo]and, West Africa, the kings of the 
Ho tribe arc buried with great secrecy in the forest* and a 
false grave is made ostentatiously in the king's house. 
None but his personal retainers and a single daughter know 
where the king's real grave is, The intention of this secret 
burial is to prevent enemies from digging up the corpse and 
cutting off the head.* The graves of Basuto chiefs are kept 
secret lest certain more or less imaginary witches and 
wizards called Bai&i] who haunt tombs, should get possession 
of the bones and work evil magic with them/ %Vhen a 
Melanesian dies who enjoyed a reputation for magical 
powers in his lifetime^ his friends will sometimes hold a 
sham burial and keep the real grave secret for fear that 
men might come and dig up the skull and bones to make 
charms with them/ 
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Aman^ttve Beliefs and practices of tbb sort are by no means 
to agricultural peoples. Among the Koniags of 
Alaska ”in ancient times the pursuit of the ivhale was 
accompanied by numerous superstitious observances kept a 
secret by the hunters. Lieutenant Davidof states that the 
whalers preser^^ed the bodies of brave or distin^ished men 
in secluded caves, and before proceeding upon a \i'haic-hnnt 
would carry these dead bodies into a stream and then drink 
of the water thus tainted. One famous whaler of Kadiak 
who desired to flatter Bamnof, the fir&t chief manager of the 
Russian colonics, said to him, ^Wheti yon die I shall try' to 
steal yotir body/ intending thus to express his great resjxjct 
for Baranor On the occasion of the death of a W'halcr his 
fellow^s would cut the body into pieces, eacli man taking 
one of them for the purpose of rubbing his spear-heads 
therewith. These pieces were dried or otherwise preserved* 
and were frequently taken Into the eanoes as talismans.'** 

To return to the human victims whose ashes the Egj'ptians 
scattered with winnowing-fans,* the red hair of these unfortu¬ 
nates was probably significant. If J am right, tlie custom of 
sacrificing such persons Avas not a mere way of w^rcaking 
ii national spite on fair-haired foreigners, whom the black- 
haired Egyptians of old, like tJie black-haired Chinese of 
modem times, may have regarded as red-haired devik For 
in Egypt the oxen w^hich were sacrificed had also to be red ; 
a single black or white hair found on the beast would have 
disqualified it for the sacrifice." If, as I conjccltire, these 
human sacrifices were intended to promote the growth of 
the crops—and the winnowirtg of thetr ashes seems to 
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support this view—^rod-haired victims Avere perhaps selected 
as best fitted to personate the spirit of the ruddy graini For 
when a god is represented by a living person, it Ls natural 
that the human representative should be chosen on the 
ground of his supposed resemblance to the divine originaL 
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Hcncc the aticknt Mexican!^ cone^iving the mat^c as a 
personal bcin^ who went through the whole course of life 
between scctl-time and harvest^ saertfioed new-bom babes 
when the maize was soivn^ older children when it bad 
sproLitcdp and so on till it was fully ripe^ when they sacri¬ 
ficed old men.^ A name for Osiris was the "‘crop** or 
“harvest'^ ;* and the ancients sometimes explained him as a 
personification of the com.* 


I 2. Osirh a TVrr-^xWf 


But Osiris was more than a spirit of the com ; he was osmi u * 
also a tree - spirit, and this may perhaps have been his 
primitive character^ since the w^orship of trees is naturally 
older in the history of religion than the w^orship of the 
cereals. However that may have becnp to an agricultural 
people like the Egyptians, who depended almost wholly on 
their crops, the com-god was naturally a far more important 
personage than the tree-god* and attracted a larger share of 
their devotion. The character of Osiris as a tree-spirit was 
represented very graphically in a ceremony described by 
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Matcmus,' A ptrie-tn:e halving been cut down, the 
o NtF-irK was hollowed out, and with the wood thus exetvetted 

an image of Osiris was made, which was then buried like a 
corpse in the hollow of the tree. It is hard to imagine how' 
the conception of a tree as tenanted by a personal being 
could be more plainly expressed. The image of Osiris thus 
made was kept for a j^ear and then burned, exactly as was 
done with the image of Attis which was attached to the 
pine-tree.* The ceremony of cutting the tree, as described 
by Firmicus iMatemus. appears to be alluded to by Plutarch.* 
it was probably the ritual couuterpart of the mythical dis¬ 
covery of the body of Osiris enclosed in the rnej-tree.* 

Kow we kneuv from the monuments Uiat at iJ us iris, 
Memphis, snd elsewhere the great festival of Osiris closed 
T^^^^«son the thirtieth of Choiak with the setting up of a remark- 
d*d atile pillar known as the tasu, tat, dad, or dtd. This n as 
^ ^ive cross-bars, like superposed capitals. 

ttErii b at the top The whole roughly resembled a telegraph-post 
rftS cross pieces which support the wires. Sometimes 

on the monuments a human form is given to the pillar by 
carving a grotesque face on it, robing the lower part, crown¬ 
ing the top with the symbols of Osiris, and adding two arms 
, which hold two other characteristic emblems of the god, the 
c^k and the .scourge or flail, On a Theban tomb the king 
himself^ assisted by his relations and a priest^ represented 
hauling at the ropes by which the pillar is being raised, 
while the queen looks on and her sixteen daughters acGom- 
pany the ceremony with the music of rattles and sisirums. 
Again^ in the h^|] of the Osfdan mysteries at Abydos the 
King Sety I. and the goddess IsU are depicted raising the 
(xilumn between them. In Eg>-ptian theology the pillar was 
interpreted as the backbone of Osiris^ and whatever its mean¬ 
ing may have been, it was one of the holiest symbols of the 
national religion. It might very well be a conventional way 
of representing a tree stripped of its Iiaves; and if Osiris was 
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a trc(?-spiril; the bare trunk and branches might naturally be 
described as his backbone^ The setting up of the column Tbeacttinf 
would thus, as several modern scholars believe, shadow forth p 5 ]^^ 
the fcsurrection of the gctd, and the importance of theiuveiiHn 
occasion would explain and justify the prominent ^ 
which the Icing appears to have taken in the ceremony/ ltg< 44 i^ 
is to be noted that in the myth of Osiris the mVii-trce vyhich 
shot up and enclosed his dead body, was cut down by a 
king and turned by him into a pillar of hts house,® VVe 
can hardly doubtp therefore^ that this incident of the legend 
was supposed to be dramatically set forth in the erection of 
the ifad column by the king. Like the similar custom 
of cutting a pinc-trcc and fastening an image to it in the 
ritca of Attis, the ceremony may have belonged to that class 
of customs of which the bringing in of the May-pole is 
among the most familiar. The association of the king and 
queen of Eg>'pt with the dtid pillar reminds us of the associa- 
tion of a King and Queen of May with the May-pole.® The 
resemblance may be more than superficialr 

[n the hall of Osiris at Dcndera the coffin containing o«r» 
the hawk-headed mummy of the god is clearly depicted 
enclosed within a tree, apparently a conifer, the trunk and piM. the 
branches of which are seen above and beloiv the cofBn.'^ 

The scene thus corresponds closely both to the myth, and tamanik* 
to the ceremony described by Firmicus Matemus. In 
another scene at Dcndera a tree of the same sort is repre¬ 
sented growing between the dead and the reviving OsiriSp as 
if on purpose to indicate that the tree w^as the symbol of 
the divine resurrection/ A pine-cone often appears on the 
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monuments as an oflering presented to Osiris; and a manu- 
seript of the Lonvre speaks of the cedar as sprung from him.’ 
The sycamore and the tamarisk wen: also his trees. In 
inscriptions he is spoken of as residing in them ; * and in 
tombs his mother Nut is often portrayed standing in the 
midst of a sycamorc-tree and pouring a libation for the 
benefit of the dead.* Further, in a sepulchre at How 
(Diospolis Farva) a tamarisk [s depicted overshadowing 
the tomb of Osiits, whife a bird js perched among the 
branches with the significant legend “the soul of Osiris,’ 
showing that the spirit of the dead god was believed to 
haunt his sacred tree.* Again, in the scries of sculptures 
which illu^rate the mystic history of Osiris jn the great 
temple of Isis at Philae, a tamarisk is figured with two men 
pouring water on it. The accompanying inscription leaves 
no doubt, says Bnigsch, that the verdure of the earth was 
Iwlicvcd to be connected with the verdure of the tree, and 
that the sculpture refers to the grave of Osiris at Philae, of 
which Plutarch tells us that it was overshadowed by a mtthide 
plants taller than arty oljVc-trcc, Thb ssnalpturfi,, it may be 
observedp occurs in the same chamber in which the god is 
reprinted as a corpse with ears of com springing from 
him. in mseriptions he is referred to as " the one in the 
tree;" " the solitary one in the acacia," and so forth/ On 
the monuments he sometimes appears as a mummy covered 
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with a tree or with plants ;' and trees are represented grow¬ 
ing from his grave.® 

It accords with the character of Osiris as a trec-spirit 
that his v^orshippers were forbidden to itijure fruit-trees^ s^nd 
with his character as a god of vegetation in general 
they were not allowed to stop up wells of. water, which are 
so important for the irrigation of hot southern lands-® 
According to one legends he taught men to train the vine 
to poles, to prune its superfluous foliage, and to extract 
the juice of the grape."^ The ivy w^as sacred to him^ and 
was called his plant because it is always green.^ 


^ 5 . Osirts a G&d &/ Feritliij 

Asa god of vegetation Osiris was naturally conceived 0«rii 
as a god of creative energy in genera^ since men at 
stage of evolution fEiil to distinguish between the reproductive 
powers of animals and of plants. Hence a striking feature ^0^1, 
in hts worship was the coarse but expressive symbolism by 
which this aspect of his nature was presented to the eye not 
merely of the initiated but of the multitude. At his festival 
women used to go about the villages singing songs in his 
praise and carrying obscene images of him which they set 
in motion by means of strings.* Tlie custom was probably 
a charm to ensure the growth of the crops. A similar image 
of him, decked with all the fruits of the earth, is said to have 
stood in a temple before a figure of Isis,'^ and in the chambers 
dedicated to him at Philae the dead god is portrayed lying 
on his bier in an altitude which indicates in the plainest way 
that even in death his generative virtue w'as not extinct but 
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only suspended, ready to prove a source of life and fertility 
to the world when the opportunity should offer' Hymns 
add^sed to Osiris contain allusions to this important side 
of his nature In one of them it is said that the world 
ivaKcs green in triumph through him, and another declares, 
Ihou art the father and mother of mankind, they live on 
thy breath, they subsist on the flesh of tJiy body." * Wc 
may conjecture that in this patemaJ aspect he was supposed 
like other gods of fertility, to bless men and women with 
oflspnng, and that the processions at his festival were 
intend^ to promote this object as well as to quicken the 
in the ground. It would be to misjudge ancient 
rehgmn to denounce as lewd and profligate the emblems 
and the ceremonies which the Egyptians employed for the 
purpose ^giving eflect to this conception of the divine 
^wer. The ends which they proposed to themselves in 
these rites were natural and laudable ; only the means they 
adopted to compass them were mistaken. A similar fallacy 
induced the Greeks to adopt a like symbolism in their 
lonysiac festivals, and the superficial but striking resem¬ 
blance thus produced between the two religions has perhaps 
mwe than anything else misled inquirers, both ancient and 
nii^ern, into identifying worships which, though certainly 

akin m nature, are perfectly distinct and independent in 
origin. ^ 


^ 4. Osiris a G^it &/fAe 
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3.t less important than his function of making the earth 
to bring forth its fruits in due season^ We may assume 
that in the faith ofhis worshippers the two provinces of the 
god were intimately connected. In laying their dead in 
the grave they committed them to his keeping who could 
raise them from the dust to Itfc eternal, even as he caused 
the seed to spring from the ground. Of that faith the com- 
atuffed effigies of Osiris found in Egj'ptian tombs furnish an 
eloquent and unequivocal testimony.^ They were at once 
an emblem and an Instrument of resurrectiom Thus from 
the sprouting of the grain the ancient Egyptians drew an 
augury of human immortality* rhey arc not the only 
people who have built the same far-reaching hopes on the 
same slender foundation. Thou fool^ that which thou 
sowest, thou so west not that body that shall be, hut bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain: but 
God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to eveiy 
seed his own body. So also is the resurrection of the dead- 
It is sown in corruption ; it is raised in incorruption : it is 
sown in weakness; it is raised in power: it Is sown a 
natural body; it is raised a spiritual body." * 

A god who thus fed hSs people with his own broken 
body in this life, and who held out to them a promise of a 
^blissful eternity in a better world hereafter, naturally reigned w™hip 
supreme in their affections. We need not wonder, diercforCj 
that in Egypt the worship of the other gods was over¬ 
shadowed by that of Osiris, and that while they were 
revered each In hh own district^ he and his divine partner 
Isis were adored in all.^ 
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Tfffi meaning of the goddess Isis h still more 

difficult to dotermme than that of her brother and husband 
Osms. Her attributes and epithets were so numerous that 
Jn the hieroglyphies she Is called “the many-named “ ‘•the 
thPUsand.nam^“ and In Greek Inscriptions “the myriad- 
narned* The late eminent Dutch scholar C. P Tide 
confessed «ndidly that “It Is now impossible to tell pre¬ 
cisely to what natural phenomena the character of Isis at 
first refermd.__ ^ Yet he adds, “ Originally she was a goddess 
of fecundity, SimiJariy Dr, Budge writes that “ his was 
the great and beneficent goddes^and mother, whose influence 
and love pervaded all heaven and earth and the abode of 
e cad, and she was the personification of the great 
feminine, creative power which conceived, and brought forth 
every living creature and thing, from the gods in heaven to 

she bro^ht forth she protected, and cared for. and fed, and 
nourished, and she employed her life In using her power 
^ciously and successfully, not only In creating new beings 
but m storing those that were dead. She was, beside 
these things, the highest type of a faithful and loving wife 
d m^her, and tt was In this capacity that the Egyptians 
noiiQiircd and worfshlpped her most"* 
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Ttius in her character of a goddess of fecundity 
answered to the great mother goddesses of Asia, though she dlfj^rnbd 
differed from them in the chastit>^ and fidelit}^ of her conjugal 
life; for while they were unmarried and dissolute^ sihc had ^Q^AdasPi 
husband and was a true wife to him as well as an affectionate ^^r^***’ 
rnothcir to their son. Hence her beautiful Madonna-like 
figure reflects a more refined state of society and of morals 
than the coarse, sensual^ cruel figures of Astartc, Aiiaitis^ 

CybeSe^ and the rest of that crew. A clear tracCk indeed, of 
an ethical standard very different from our own lingers in 
her double relation of sister and wnfe to Osiris ; but in most 
other respects she is rather late than primitive, the full-blown 
flower rather than the seed of a long rcligbus development. 

The attributes ascribed to her ivcre too various to be all 
her Own. They were graces borrowed from many lesser 
deities^ sw'cets rifled from a thousand humbler plants to 
feed the honey of her superb efflorescence. Yet in her 
complex nature it is perhaps still possible to detect the 
original nucleus round which by a slow process of accretion 
the other elements gatheredr For if her brother and husband 
Osiris was indeed the corn-god* as wc have seen reason to 
believe, she must surely have been the corn-goddess. There 
are at least some grounds for thinking &o. For if wc may 
trust Diodorus Siculus, whose authority appears to have been 
the Egyptian historian Manetbo, the discovery of wheat and 
barley was attributed to Isis, and at her festivals stalks of 
these grains ivere carried in procession to commemorate the 
boon she had conferred on men.' A further detail is added 
by Augustine, He says that Isis made the discovery of 
barley at the moment when she was sacrificing to the 
common ancestors of her husband and herself^ all of whom 
had been kings, and that she showed the newly discovered 
cars of barley to Osiris and his eoiincillor Thoth or 
Mercury, as Roman writers called him> That is 
adds Augustine, they identify Isis witli Ceres.® Further, 
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at han^i 35 t“timc, when the Egyptian reapers had cut the 
first stalks, they laid them down and beat their breasts, 
wailing and calling upon Isis;^ I’he custom has been already 
explained as a lament for the com-spirit slain under the 
sickle,’ Amongst the epithets by which Isis is designated 
in the inscriptions are “ creatress of the green crop/'he 
Green One^ whose greenness is like the greenness of the 
earth, and mistress of bread/** According to Brugseh she 
is " not only the creatress of the fresh vcrdiire of vegetation 
which covers the earth, but js actually the green corn-field 
itself, which Is personified as a goddess.^ * This is confirmed 
by her epithet S^Mi or meaning corn-field,** a 

sense which the word still retains in Coptic^ The Greeks 
conceived of tsis as a com-goddess, for they identified her 
with Demcter.** In a Gosek epigram fshe is described as 
'' she who has given birth to the fruits of the earth/' 
and «thc mother of the tars of com”;" and in a hymn 
composed in her honour she speaks of herself as “queen of 
the wheat-field," and is descrit^ as " charged with the care 
of the fruitful furrow^'s wheat-rich patk^* * Accordingly^ 
Greek or Koman artists often represented her with ears of 
com on her head or in her hand* 

suppose, was Isis in the olden time, a 
uai£iAtk]Ei *^stjc Com-Mother adored with uncouth rites by Eg)'ptiafi 

homely features of the clownish god- 
ilMpapti. could hardly be traced in the refined, tJic saintly 

which, spiritualised by ages of religious evolution, 
inih^ ^^be presented to her worshippers of after days as the 
true wife, the tender mother, the beneficent queen of 
nature, encircled with the nimbus of moral purity* of 
immemorial and mysterious sanctity. Thus chastened 
and transfigured she w'on many hearts far beyond the 
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boundanes of her native land. In that welter of religions 
which aecompanied the decline of national life in antiquity 
her worship was one of the most popular at Rome and 
throughout the empire. Some of the Roman emperors 
themselves were openly addicted to it. And however the 
religion of isis may^ like any otherp have been often worn 
as a cloak by men and i.vomen of loose lifcp her rites appear 
on the whole to have been honourably distinguished by a 
dignit>' and composure^ a solemnity and decorum well fitted 
to soothe the troubled mind, to ease the burdened liearl. 

They appealed therefore to gentle spirits, and above all to 
women, whom the bloody and licentious rites of other 
Oriental goddesses only shocked and repelled. We need 
not wonder, then^ that in a period of decadence, when 
traditional faiths were shaken, when systems clashed, when 
imen'‘s minds were disquieted, when the fabric of empire 
itself* once deemed eternal, began to show ominous rents 
and fissurcSj the serene figure of Isis with her spiritual 
calm, her gracious promise of immortalily* should have 
appeared to many like a star in a stormy sky, and should 
have roused in their breasts a rapture of devotion not unlike 
that which was paid m the ^Middle Ages to the Virgin 
Mar>. Indeed her stately ritual, with its shaven andi^j^^othe 
tonsured priests, its matins and vespers, its tinkling music, 
its baptism and aspersions of holy water, its solemn pro¬ 
cessions, its jewelled images of the Mother of God* presented 
many points of similarity to the pomps and eeretnonics of 
Catholicism.^ The resemblance need not be purely accb 
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dental Ancient Egypt may have contributed its ^are 
to tile gorgeous s>'mbolisni of the Catholic Church as well 
as to the pale abstractions of her theology.^ Certainly in 
art the figure of Isis suckling the infant Homs is so like 
that of the Madonna and child that it has sometimes 
received the adoration of ignorant Christians* And to 
Isis in her later character of patroness of marinem the 
Virgin Mary perhaps owes her beautiful epithet of Slelia 
Marti, " Star of the Sea,” under which she is adored by 
tempest-tossed sailors* The attributes of a marine deity 
may have beet) bestowed on Isis by the sea-faring Greeks 
of Alexandria. Ihcy arc quite foreign to her original 
character and to the habits of the Egyptians, who had no 
love of the sea.* On this hypothesis Sirius, the bright star 
of Isis, which on Juty mornings rises from the glassy weaves 
of the eastern Mediterranean, a harbinger of halcyon n-eathtr 
to manticrs, was the true SteUa Man's, the Star of the 
Sea.” 
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CHAPTER Vn 


OSIRIS ANP THE SUK 

Osmis lias been sometimes interpreted, as the sun-god; Osiria b- 
and in modem times this view has been held by so many 
distinguished writers that it deserves a brief examination* ^^ 5 ? 
If we inqtiii'e on what evidence Osiris has been identified 
with the sun of the sun-gad^ it will be found on analysis 
to be minute in quantity and dubious, where it is not 
absolutely ivorthiesSp in quality^ The diligent Jablonski^ the 
first modern scholar to collect and sift the testimony of 
classical writers on Egyptian religion, says that it can be 
shown in many ways that Osiris is the sunp and that he 
could produce a cloud of witnesses to prove it, but that it is 
needless to do s&i since no learned man is ignorant of the 
fact^ Of the writers whom he condescends to quote, the 
only tw^o who expressly identify Osiris w^ith the sun are 
Diodorus and Macrobius. The passage in Diodorus runs 
thus : * " It is said that the aboriginal inhabitants of Egypt, i 
looking up to the sky, and smitten with awe and wonder at . 
the nature of the universet supposed that there were tivo I 
gods, eternal and primaevah the sun and the moon, of whom 
they named the sun Osiris and the moon Isis." Even if 
Diodorus's authority for this statement is I^Ianetho, as there 
is some ground for believing,* little or no weight can be 
attached to it For it is plainly a philosophicalp and there¬ 
fore a late, e^cplanation of the first beginnings of Eg>'ptian 
religion* reminding us of Kant's familiar saying about 
the starry heavens and the moral law rather than of the 
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rude traditions of a primlrive people. Jablonski’s second 
authority, Macrobfus, is no better, but rather worse. For 
Mac robins ivas the father of that large family of myth- 
ologists who resolve all or most gods into the sun. Accord¬ 
ing to him Mercury was the sun, Mars was the sun, Janus 
was the sun, Saturn was the sun, so was Jupiter, also 
Nemesis, likewise Pan, and so on through a groat part of 
the pantheon.’ It was natural, therefore, that he should 
identify Osiris with the sun,* but his reasons for doing so 
are exceedingly slight. He refei^ to the ceremonies of 
alternate lamentation and joy as if they reflected the 
vicissitudes of the great luminary in his course through the 
sky. Further, he argues that Osiris must be the sun 
because an eye was one of his symbols. It is true that 
an eye was a symbol of Osiris,* and it is also true that the 

bun was often called “ the eye of Horus ” ; * yet the co¬ 
incidence hardly suffices to establish the identity of the two 

deities. The opinion that Osiris was the sun is also 

mentioned, but not accepted, by Plutarch," and it is referred 
to by Firmicus Maternus.* 

schoiars, Lepsius, in identifying Osiris 
imaf sun, appears to rely mainly on the pa-ssage of 

Diodorus already quoted. But the monuments, he adds, 
«^Kod, also show " that down to a late time Osiris was sometimes 
conceived as In this quality he is named Osir,s./ia 
*'^cn m the ‘flools of the Dead,’ and J-sis is often called Hhe 
tfie *iin. royal consort of Ra.’" ' That Ra was both the physical sun 
Md the sun-god is undisputed ; but with every deference 
for the authority of so great a scholar as Lepsius, it may 
be doubted whether the identification of Osiris with Ra 
can be accepted as proof that Osiris was originally the sun. 
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For the religion of ancient Egypt* may be described assudi 
a confederacy of local cults which, while maintattiing against 
cach other a certain measure of jealous and even hostile IJ™* 
independence, were yet constantly subjected to the fusing 
and amalgamating influence of political centralisation and unifr ami''' 
philosophic tliought The history- of the religion appears 
to have largely consisted of a struggle between these "-“J 
opposite forces or tendencies. On the one side there was 
the conservative tendency to preserve the local cults with all 
their distinctive features* fresh, sharp, and crisp as they had 
been handed down from an immemorial past On the other 
side there was the progressive tendency, favoured by the 
gradual fusion of the people under a powerful central 
government, first to dull the edge of these provincial dis¬ 
tinctions, and finally to break them down completely and 
merge them in a single national religion. The conservative 
party probably mustered in its ranks the great bulk of the 
people, their prejudices and affections being warmly enlisted 
in favour of the local deity, with whose temple and rites 
theyr had been familiar from childhood; and the popular 
dislike of change, based on the endearing effect of old 
association, must have been strongly- reinforced by the less 
disinterested opposition of the local clergy, whose material 
interests would necessarily sufler with any decay of their 
shrines* On the other hand the kings, whose power and 
glory rose with the political and ecclesiastical consolidation 
of the realm, were the natural champions of religious unity ; 
and their efforts would be seconded by the refined and 
thoughtful minority, who could hardly fail to be shocked by 
the many barbarous and revolting elements in the local 
rites. As usually happens in such cases, the process of 
religious unification appears to have been largely effected 
by discovering points of similarity, real or imaginary, between 
the provincial deities, which were thereupon declared to be 
only difierent names or manifestations of the same god. 

Of the deities who thus acted as centres of attraction, 
absorbing in themseJves a multitude of minor divinities, by 
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Mofi far the most iinportant wa.? the sun-god Ra. There appear 
to have been few gods m Jig>T5t who were not at one time 
iiiiflme or other identified with him, Ammon of Thebes^ Horus of 
idlrotifirf East^ Horus of EdAi, Chnum of Elephantinep Turn of 
wiihthMi Heliopolis^ alf were regarded as one god, the sun. Even 
the water-god Sobk, in spite of his crocodile shapCp did not 
escape the same fate. Indeed one king, Amenophis IV,, 
iV. Ms^ undertook to sweep away all the old gods at a stroke and 
them by a single god, the " great living disc of the 
This Mm- sdn.-*^ In the hymns composed In his honour, this deity is 
referred to as “ the living disc of the sun, besides whom there 
is none other." I Ic is said to haw made the far heax^en " 
and "men, beasts, and birds; he strengtheneth the eyes 
with his beams, and when he show'eth himself, all flowers 
live and grow, the meadows flourish at his upgoiag and 
arc drunken at his sight, all cattle skip on their feet, 
and the birds that are in the marsh flutter for joy." It is 
he ”who bringeth the years, createth the months, maketh 
the daj.'S, ealculateth the hours, the lord of time, by whom 
men reckon." in his aeal for the unity of god, the king 
commanded to erase the names of all other gods from the 
monuments, and to destroy their images. His rage was 
particularly directed against the god Ammon, whose name 
and likeness w^ere effaced W'herever they were found ; even 
the sanctity of the tomb w^as violated in order to destroy 
the memorials of the hated deity. In some of the halls of 
the great temples at Carnac, Luxor, and other places, all the 
names of the gods, with a few chance exceptions^ were 
scratched out The monarch even changed his own name, 
Amenophis, because it was compounded of Ammon, and 
took instead the name of Chu-cn-aten, “ gleam of the sun's 
disc." Thebes itself, the ancient <^pital of his glorious 
ancestors, full of the monuments of their piety and idolatry, 
was no longer a fit home for the puritan king* He deserted 
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CHAP. VIS OSIIC/S AiVI? THE SUN 

it, and built for himsclT a nciv capital in Middle Kgypt 
at the place now known as Tcll-el-Amarna. Here in a 
Tew^ years a city of palaces and ^arden:^ rose like an 
exhalation at his command, and here the kin^, his dearly 
loved wife and children, and his complaisant courtiers 
led a merry life, I'he grave and sombre ritual of Thebes 
was discarded. The sun-god was worshipped with songs 
and hymns, with the music of harps amd flutes, with 
offerings of cakes and fruits and flowers* Blood seldom 
stained hh kindly altars. The king himself celebrated the 
offices of religion. He preached with unction, and we may 
be sure that hJs courtiers listened with at least an outward 
semblance of devotion. From the toa-faithful portraits of 
himself which he has bequeathed to us we can still picture 
to ourselves the heretic king in the pulpit, with his tall, 
lanky figure, his bandy l(^s, hb pot-belly^ his long, lean, 
haggard face aglow with the fever of religious fanaticism* 

Yet "the doctrine,'* as be Jovod to call it, which he 
proclaimed to his hearers was apparently no stern message 
of renunciation in this world, of terrors in the world to 
come* The thoughts of death, of judgment^ and of a 
life beyond the grave, which weighed like a nightmare 
on the minds of the Egyptians, seem to have been 
banished for a time. Even the fiamc of Osiris, the 
awful Judge of the dead, as not once mentioned in the 
graves at Tell-ebAmama. Al! this lasted only during the Failure 
life of the reformer. His death was followed by a violent 
reaction. The old gods were reinstated in their rank and 
privileges: their names and images were restored ; and new 
temples w^erc built But all the shrines and palaces reared 
by the late king were thrown down : even the sculptures 
that refciTcd to him and to his god in rock-tomb? and on 
the sides of hills were erased or filled up with stucco: his 
name appears on no later monument, and was earefully 
omitted from all official lists. The new capital w^as 
abandoned, never to be inhabited again. Its plan can 
sdll be traced in the sands of the desert. 

This attempt of King Amertophis IV, is only an ox* 
treme example of a tendency which appears to have 
affected the religion of Egy^pt as far t^ck as we can 
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ifoET^in^' Therefore, to come back to our point, in attempt^ 

ihu^m u discover the original character of any Egyptian god, 

iveight can be given to the identification of him with 
udginoi other godai least of all with the sun-god Ra, Ear from 
helping to follow up the traik these identifications only cross 
E^n^iiin ^nd confuse it. The best evidence for the original character 
e«L cf the Egyptian gods is to be found in llicir ritual and 
mythsp so far as these arc known^ and in the manner in 
which they are portrayed on the monumients. It is mainly 
on evidence drawn from these sources that 1 rest my 
interpretation of Osiris as a deity primarily of the fruits 
of the earth. 


The ground upon which some recent writers seem chiefly 
Oiihi doH to rely for the identificarion of Osiris with the sun is that 

the solar phenomena 

and raw- than w^ith any other in nature. It may readily be admitted 
that the daily appearance and disappearance of the sun 
tuEght \'cry naturally be expressed by a myth of his death 
and resurrection ; and w^riters ivho regard OsIrJs as the sun 
arc Careful to indicate that it is die diurnal, and not the 
annual, course of the sun to which they understated the 
myth to appjy^ Thus Renouf, who idcntifiL'd Osiris with 
the sun, admitted that the Egyptian sun could not with any 
show of reason be described as dead jn winter^ But if his 
daily death was the theme of the legend, why was it celebrated 
by an annual ceremony ? This fact alone seems fatal to the 
interpretation of the myth as descriptive of sunset and sun¬ 
rise. Again, though the sun may be said to die daily, in 
what sense can he be said to be torn in pieces ? ^ 

In the course of our inquiiy it has, I trust, been made 
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dear that there is another natural phenomenon to which the flip ritaui 
conception of death and resurrection is as applicable as to 
sunset and sunrise, and which, as a matter of fact, has been 
so conceivcjd and represented in folk-custom. This ] 5 hcno- 
menon is the annual growth and decay of vegetation. A 
strong reason for interpreting the death of Osiris as the 
decay of vegetation rather than as the sunset is to be found 'J«ar ahd 
in the general, though not unanimous, voice of antiquity, 
which classed together the worship and myths of Osiris, 

Adonis, Attis, Dionysus, and Demctcr, as religions of 
essentially the same type,' The consensus of ancient 
Opinion on this subject seems too great to be rejected as a 
mere fancy. So closely did the rites of Osiris resemble 
those of Adonis at Byblus that some of the people of 
Byblus themselves maintained that it was Osiris and not 
Adonis whose death was mourned by them,* Such a view 
couid certainly not have been held if the rituals of the two 
gods had not been so alike as to be almost indistinguishable. 
Herodotus found the similarity between the rites of Osiris 
and Dionysus so great, that he thought it impossible the 
latter could have arisen independently; they must, he 
thought, have been recently borrowed, with alight alteration.% 
by the Greeks from the Egyptians.* Again, Plutarch, a very 
keen student of comparative religion, insists upon the de¬ 
tailed nescmbiance of the rites of Osiris to those of Dionysus,* 

We cannot reject the evidence of such intelligent and trust¬ 
worthy witnesses on plain matters of fact which fell under 
their own cognisance. Their explanations of the worships 
it is indeed possible to reject, for the meaning of religious 
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cults is often open to question ; but resemblances of ritual 
arc matters of observation* Therefor^ those who explain 
Osiris as the sun are driven to the alternative of either 
dismissing as mistaken the testimony of antiquity to the 
similarity of the rites of Osiris, Adonis, Attis, Dionysus, 
and Demcter, or of interpreting all these rites as sun-worship. 
No modem scholar has fairly faced and accepted cither side 
of this alternative. To accept the former would be to affirm 
that we know the rites of these deities better than the men 
who practised, or at least who witnessed them. To accept 
the latter would involve a wrenching^clipping, mangling, and 
distorting of myth and ritual from which even Macrobius 
shrank*^ On the other hand, the view that the essence of all 
these rites was the mimic death and revival of vegetation, 
explains them separately and collectively in an easy and 
natural way, and harmonises with the general testimony 
borne by the ancients to their substantia! similarity. 
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AND THE MOON 

Before ive conclude: this ^tudy of Osiris it will beOairh™ 
worth while to consider an ancient view of his nature, 
which deseri'cs more attention than it has received inl^i^w 
modem times. We arc told by PJntarch that among 
philosophers who saw in the gods of Egypt personiheations 
of natural objects and forces, there Tvere some who inter* 
preted Osiris as the moon and his enemy Typhon as the 
sun^ ^-because the moon, with her humid and generative 
light, is favourable to the propagation of animals and the 
growth of plants; ivhile the sun with his fierce fire scorches 
and burns up all growing things, renders the greater part of 
the earth uninhabitable by reason of his bla^, and often 
overpowers the moon herself"^ Wliatcver may be thought 
of the physical qualities here attributed to the moon, the 
arguments adduced by the ancients to prove the identity of 
Osiris with that luminary carry with them a weight which 
has at least not been lightened by the results of modem 
research. An examination of them and of other evidence 
pointing in the same direction wilh perhaps, help to set the 
original character of the Egyptian deity in a clearer light 

Osiris was said to have lived or reigned twenty-eight 
years. This might fairly be taken as a mythical expression 
for a lunar monthi* 

2. Id is body was reported to have been rent into fourteen 
pieces,* This might be interpreted of the waning moon, 

^ PlQtucK, /*>#!■ Oiirfit 41- Bui wnu to brtfl tlw 
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Evince which appears to lose a portion of itself on each of the four- 
•b^kmi days that make up the second half of a lunar month, 
®*P»«*sly said that his enemy Typhon found the body 
maon. o Osifis at thc full moon;^ thus the dismemberment of the 
god would begin with thc waning of the mooji. To primitive 
man it seems manil^t that thc n’aning moon is actually 
dwindling, and he naturally enough explains its diminution 
by supposing that the planet is being rent or broken in 
PWCM or eaten away. The Klamath Indians of Oregon 
speak of the moon as "the one broken to pieces" with 
reference to its changing aspect \ tliey never apply such a 
term to the sun * whose apparent change of bulk at different 
seasons of thc year is far too insignilicant to attract the 
attention of thc savage, or at least to be described by him in 
such forcible language The Dacotas believe that when the 
mwn is full, a great many little mice begin to nibble at one 
side of it and do not cease till they have eaten it all up, 
after which a new mi^n is born and grows to maturity, only 
to share the fate of its countless predecessors,* A similar 
belief IS held by the Huzuls of the Carpathians, except that 

they wnbe thc destruction of the old moon to wolves 
instead of to mict^ 

i. At the new moon of the month Phamenoth, which 
was the beginning of spring, the Egyptians celebrated what 
they called " thc entry- of Osiris into the moon." ^ 

4- At the ceremony called *' the burial of Osiris" thc 
Eg>'ptians made a crescent - shaped chest "because the 
moon, when it approaches thc sun, assumes the form of a 
crescent and vanishes."* 

, ?• Apis, held to be an image of the soul of 

Osins, w-as bom of a cow which was believed to have been 
irnpr^nated, not in the vulgar way by a bull, but by a divine 
inrlucrncc einanating from thc moon/ 
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6r Once a year, at the full moc^n, pigs ivere sacrificed 
simultaneously to the moon and Osiris,^ 

7* In a hymn supposed to be addressed by Isis to Osiris; 
it is said that Thoth— 


x&Mi iff /Af AarA 

/a fAiit rram^ mAy^A ts lAifif, ^ GOU AfoOJ^, 


And again :— 

TAiMi UJ as a fA/U eat-A wexi/A^ 

^Vit if& f^asf /p £Oisffx^p/afj^ iA££^ 

TAiw cmit/iii/ijufi Ar/gAtffts fAt AnV/tamiy 

Of ih4 stars Qri^n in the fnnamtHt^ 


Here then Osiris is identified with the moon in set terms. 

If in the same hymn he is said to "'illuminate us like Ra"" 

(the sun), that is obviously no reason for identifying him with 
the sun, but quite the contrary. For though the moon may 
reasonably be compared to the sun* neither the sun nor 
anything else can reasonably be compared to itself. 

Now if Osiris was originally as I suppose, a deity of The stfcnii. 
vegetation, wne can easily enough understand why in a later 
and more philosophic age he should come to be thus identifled 
or confounded with the moon.“ For as soon as he begins to lo 
meditate upon the causes of thingSp the early philosopher is ** 
led by certain obvious, though falfacious, appearances to 
regard the moon as tfie ultimate cause of the growth 
plants. In the first place he associates its apparent growth 
and decay with the growth and decay of sublunary things, 
and imagines that in virtue of a secret sympathy the celestial Um wajriitf 
phenomena reaily produce thoan tcrrestnal changes which ill 
point of fact they merely resemble. Thus Pliny says that moon, 
the moon may fhirly be considered the planet of breath, 

" beuusc ft saturates the earth and by its approach fills 
bodies, while by its departure ft empties them. Hence it 
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is, he goes on, “that shell-hsh increase with the increase of 
the moon and that bloodless creatures especially feel breath 
at that time; even die blood of men grows and diminishes 
with the light of the moon, and leaves and herbage also feci 
the same inRucncc, since the lunar energy penetrates all 
things, * "There is no doubt," writes Macrobitis, "that the 
moon is the author and framer of mortal bodies, so much so 
that some things expand or shritih as it waxes or wanes,"' * 
Again, Autus Cellius puts in the mouth of a friend the 
remark that " the same things which grow with the waxing, 
do dwindle with the waning moon." and he (juotes from a 
Commentary of t’lutarch's on Hesiod a statement that the 
onion is the only vegetable which violates this great law of 
nature by sprouting in the wane and withering in the increase 
of the moon* Scottish Highlanders allege that in the 
increase of the moon cvei>‘lhing has a tendency to grow or 
stick te^cther; * and they call the second moon of autumn 
■■ the ripening moon " (GeaArcA aft aAocAaidA), because they 
imagine that crops ripen as much by its light as by day.* 
From this supposed influence of the moon on the life of 
AjaBded oa and animals, men in ancient and modem times have 

deduced a whole code of rules for the guidance of the 
husbandman, the shepherd, and others in the conduct of 
their aflairs. Thus an ancient writEr on agriculture lays it 
down as a maxim, that whatever is to be sowti should be 
sown while the moon is waxing, and that whatever is to be 
cut or gathered should be cut or gathered while it is waning,* 
modem treatise on superstition describes how the super¬ 
stitious man regulates all his conduct by the moon ; " What¬ 
ever he would hav^ to grow, he sets about it when she is in 
her increase; but for what he would have less he chooses 
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hcjr wane,”^ In GermaT^y the phases of the moon are 
observed by superstitious people at all the more or even less 
important actions of life^ such as tilling the helds, building 
or changing houses^ marriageSp hair-cutting, bleeding, cupping, 
and so forth. The pardcrular rules vary in didetent places, 
but the principle generally followed is that whatever is done 
to increase anything should be done while the moan is 
waxing; ivhatcvcr is done to diminish anything should be 
done while the moon ts waning. For example^ sowing, ^appoKd 
planting, and grafting shetild be done in the first half 
the moon, but the felling of timber and mowing should bephqMi of 
done in the second half^ In various parts of Europe it 
is believed that plants, nails, hair^ and corns^ cut while the 
moon is on the incrcnsCp will groiv again fast, but that if cut 
while it 13 on the decrease they will grow slowly or waste 
away.^ Hence persons who w'lsh their hair to grow thick 
and tong should cut ft in the first half of the moon.^ On 
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the same principle sheep are shorn ivHcn the moon is 
ivaxinp, because it is supposed that the wool wl]! then 
^longest and most enduring.' Some negroes of the 
GalMn think that taro and other vegetables never thrive 
if th^y are planted after full moon, but that they prow fast 
and .^rong if they are planted in the first quarter.* The 
Highlanders of Scotland used to expect better crops of 
gram by sowing their seed in the moon’s increase.* On the 
other hand they thought that garden vegetables, such as 

but that they grow to pot-herbs if they are sown in 
the want* So Thomas Tusser advised the peasant to 
sow peas and beans in the wane of the moon ‘‘that they 
with the planet may rest and arise."* The Zulus welcome 
the first appearance of the new moon with beating of drums 
; “‘her ^monstrations of joy; but next day they abstain 
from all labour, thmking that if anything is sown on those 
da>a they can never reap the benefit thereof" * But in this 

™hned distinction is some- 

olants listhonian peasants; 

plants which bear fruit above ground are sown by them 

plants which are cultivated 

loLn ^ potatoes and turnips, am 

sovvn when the mo^ is waning." The reason for th^ dis- 

t action seems to Ik a vague idea that the waxing moon 

mg up and the waning moon going down, and that 
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accordinifjy fnifts ivhich grow upwards shouEd be sown in 
the former period, and fruiLa which grow downwards in the 
latter. Before bssginning to plant their cacao the Pipilea of 
Central America exposed the finest seeds for four nights to 
the moonligiit^ but whether they did so at the waxing or 
waning of the moon is not said. 

Again, the waning of the moon has been commonly The 
recommended both in ancient and modern times as 
proper time for felling trces^^ apparently because it was in rdaiioii 
thought fit and natural that the operation of cutting down or 
should be performed on earth at the time when the 1 unar 
orb was, so to say^ being cut down in the sky. In France 
before the Revolution the forestf)' law-s enjoined that trees 
should only be felled after the moon had passed the full i 
and in French balls announcing the sale of timber you may 
still read a notice that the wood was cut in the w'aning 
of the moon* Hut sometimes ihe oppoaite rule is adopted, t 

and equally forcible arguments are urged in its defence. 

Thus, when the Wabondci of Eastern Africa arc about 
to build a house, they take care to cut the posts for it 
when the moon is on the increase j for they say that 
posts cut when the moon is wasting away would soon 
rot, whereas posts cut while the moon Is waxing are 
very durable.^ The same rule is obser^-^cd for the same 
reason in some parts of Germany.^ But the partbans of the 
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ordinarily received opinion have sometimes supported it by 
another reason, which introduces us to the second Qf those 
fallacious appearances by which men have been led to regard 
‘he cause of growth in plants. From observ ing 
ngbtly that dew falls most thickly on cloudless nights, they 
inferred wrongly that it was caused by the moon, a theory 
which the poet Aleman expressed in mythical form by saying 
that dew was a daughter of Zeus and the moon.* llciice 
the ancients concluded that the moon is the great source of 
moisture, as the sun is the great source of heaL* And as 
the humid power of the moon was assumed to be greater 
when the planet was waxing than when it was waning, they 
thought that limber cut during the increase of the luminary 
would be saturated with moisture, whereas timber cut in the 
wane would be comparatively dry. lienee we arc told that 
in antiquity carpenters would reject timber felled when the 
• lUQon was growing or full, because they believed that such 

timber teemed with sap; * and in the Vosges at the present 
day people allege that wood cut at the new moon docs not 
dry,* In the Hebrides peasants give the same reason for 
cutting their peats when the moon is on the wane; ■■ for 
they observe that if thry are cut irv the increase, they 
continue still moist and never bum clear, nor an: they 
without smoke, but the contrary U daily observ'cd of peats 
cut in the dccrea-se.”* 

Thus misled by a double fallacy primitive, philosophy 
u to view the moon as the great of vf?getabte 

growth, first, because the planet seems itself to grow, and 
growtH. h second, because it is supposed to be the source of dew 
and moisture. It is no wonder, therefore, that agricultural 
^•pi. peoples should adore the planet which they believe to 
influence so profoundly the crops on which they depend 
for subsistence. Accordingly we find that in the hotter 
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regions of Amcricap where maiiSe is cultivated and manioc is 
the staple food, Lhc moon was recognised as the priitcipal 
object of worship, and plaiitadons of manioc were assigned 
to it as a return for the service it rendered in the production 
of the crops. The iixu^hip of the moon in preference to the 
sun w^as general among the Caribs^and^ perhaps^ also among 
most of the other Indian tribes who cultivated inaiKc in the 
tropical forests to the east of the Andes ; and the same 
thing has been observed* under the same physical conditions* 
among the aborigines of the hottest region of PerUp the 
northern x^allcys of Yuncapata Here the Indians of Pacas- 
mayu and the neighbouring v^allcys revered the moon as 
their principal divinity. The house of the moon at Pacas- 
mayu was the chief tempk of the district ; and the same 
sacrifices of maiisc-flour^ of wine, and of children which were 
offered by the mountaineers of the Andes to the Sun-god^ 
were offered by the Imvianders to the Moon-god in order 
that he might cause their crops to thrive.* In ancient 
Babylonla, where the population was essentially agricultural* 
the moon-god took precedence of the sun-god and was 
indeed reckoned his father," 

Hence it would be no matter for surprise if, after 
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worshipping the crops which furnished them with the means 
of subsistenoe, the ancient Egyptians shotild in later times 
have identified the spirit of the com with the moonp which 
a false philosophy had taught them to regard as the 
ultlinate cause of the growth of vegetation. In this way 
We can understand why in their most recent forms the mytli 
and ritual of Osins^ the old god of trees and comp should 
bear many traces of efforts made to bring them into 3 
superficial conformity with the new doctrine of his lunar 
affinity. 


CHAPTER IX 


TLJi; DOCTRlx'iE OF LUNAR SVMPATHV 

In the preceding chapter some evidence was adduced of thc'rbc 
sympathetic influence wliich the waxing or waning moon is 
popularly suppo^d to exert on growth^ especially on 
growth of vegetation. But the doctrine of lunar sympathy 
does not stop there; it as applied also to the affairs of maiip 
and various customs and rules have been deduced from it 
which aim at the amelioration and even the indefinite 
extension of human life; To illustrate this application of 
the popular theory at length would be out of place here, but 
a few cases may be mentioned by way of specimen. 

The natural fact on which all the customs in question Theory 
seem to rest is the apparent monthly increase and ^'^rease 
of the moon. From this obsenp'ation men have inferred that»3t wSw 
all things simultaneously wax or wane in sympathy with it* 

Thus the Mentras or Mantras of the Malay Peninsula have a 
traditton that in the beginning men did not die but grew 
thin with the waning of the moorit and waxed fat as she 
neared the full* Of the Scottish Highlanders we are told 
that **thc moon in her intivase^ full gnowthp and in her 
wane are, with them* the emblems of a rising, flourishing, 
and declining fortune. At the last period of her revolution 
they carefully avoid to engage in any business of importance; 
but the first and middle they seize with avidity, presaging 
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the most auspicious tssge to their undertakings.”' Similarly 
in some parts of Germany.it is commonly believed that 
whatever is undeitHiken when the moon is on the increase 
succeeds well, aud that the full moon brings cvcTylhiTig to 
perfection ; whereas business undertaken in the wane of the 
moon is dex^med to failure.^ Thi.s German belief has come 
down, as we might have anticipated, from barbaric times ; 

Tacitus tells us that the Germans considered the new or 
the full moon the most auspicious time for business j “ and 
Caesar informs us that the Germans despaired of victoiy if 
they joined battle before the ne,w moon.* The Spartans 
seem to have been of the same opinion, for it ivas a rule 
with them newr to march nut to war except when the moon 
lyas full. The rule prevented them from sending troops in 
time to fight the Pensians at Marathon.'* and but for 
Athenian valour this paltry superstition might have turned 
the scale of battle and decided the destiny of Greece, if not 
of Europe, for cenluriea The Athenians themsclvca paid 
dear for a similar scruple: an eclipse of the moon cost them 
the loss of a gallant fleet and army before Syracuse, and 
practically scaled the fate of Athens, for she never rocovered 
from the blow* So heavy is the sacrifice which superstition 
demands of its votaries. In this respect the Greeks wens 
on a level with the negroes of the Sudan, among whom, if a 
march has been decided upon during the last quarter of the 
moon, the departure is alw'ays deferred until the first day 
of the new moon, No chief would dare to undertake an 
expedition and lead out his warriors before the appearance 
of the crescent Merchants and private piersons observe the 
same rule on their journeys.' In like manner the Mandingoes 
of Senegambia pay great attention to the changes of the 
moon, and think it very unlucky to begin a journey or ary 
other work of consequence in the last quarter," 

It is especially the appearance of the new moon, with 
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its promsisc of growth increase; which is greeted w'lth "JTn* 
cerernpnk-s intended to renew and invigoratep by means 
sympathetic magic^ the life of man* Observers* ignorant of new ninoD 
savage superstition, have commonly misinterpretccl such 
customs as worship or adoration paid to the moon. In niihw Ehno 
point of fact the ceremonies of new moon arc probably in 
many cases rather magical than religious. The Indians of 
the Ucayali River in Fem hail the appearance of the new 
moon with great joy. They make long speeches to her^ 
accompanied with vehement gesticulations^ imploring her 
protection and b^ging that she will be so good as to 
invigorate their bodies.^ On the day when the new moon 
first appeared, it was a custoin with the Indians of San Juan 
CapEStranOp in California, to call together all the young men 
for the purpose of its celebration. " Qfmr /a /am /'' shouted 
one of the old menn Come+ my boys, the moon I the moon V 
Immediately the young men began to run about in a 
disorderly fashion as if they were dUtracte^h while the old 
men danced in a circle, sayingp ** As the moon dieth^ and 
Cometh to life againp so wc also having to die will again 
live.'" ® An old traveller tells us that at the appearance of 
every new moon the negroes of the Congo clapped their 
hands and cried out, sometimes falling on their kneeSp "So 
may I renew my life as thou art renewed-'^ But if the sky 
happened to be cloudedj they did nothing, alleging that the 
planet had lost its virtue.® A somewhat similar custom 
prevails among the Ovambo of South'western Africa. On 
the first moonlight night of the new mooUp young and old* 
their bodies smeared with white earth, probably in imitation 
of the planet^ silvery light, dance to the moon and address 
to it W'ishes which they feci sure will be granted/ We may 
conjecture that among these wishes is a prayer for a renewal 
of life. When a Masai sees the new moon he throws a 
twig or Slone at it with his left band, and says, Give me 
long lifcp" Dr "Give me strength'^; and when a pregnant 

* W'. Utd F. A’arrvfm I S4^]i ppi *9^ V- 
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woman sees the new moon she milks some milk into a 
small gourd, which slic covers with green gras& Then she 
pours the milk away in the direction of the moon and says, 
"Moon, give me my child safely,"' Among the Wagogo 
of German East Africa, at sight of the new moon some 
peojilc break a stick in pieces, spit on the pieces, and throw 
them towards the moon, saying, «I,,et all illness go to the 
west, where the sun sets." * The Esthonians think that all 
the misfortunes which might befall a man in the course of a 


month may be forestalled and shii^cd to the moon, if a man 
will only say to the new moon, " Good morrow, new moon. 
I must grow young, you must grow old. My eyes must 
grow bright, yours must grow dark. J must grow light as 
a bird, you must grow heavy as iron." * 

attempt to absorb the vital influence 
drink ihe the moon by drinking water in which the luminary is 
reflected. Thus the Mohammedans of Oude fill a silver 
basin with n-atcr and hold it so that the orb of the full moon 
is mirrored in it. The person to be benefited must look 
Steadfastly at the moon in the basin, then shut his eyes 
and drink the water at one gulp. Doctors recommend the 
draught as a remedy for nervous disorders and palpitation 
of the heart Somewhat similar customs prevail among the 
Hindoos of Northern India, At the full moon of the month 
of Kuar (Scptcmbcr-October) people lay out food on the 
house-tops, and when it has absorbed the rays of the moon 
they distribute it among their relations, who arc supposed to 
lengthen their life by eating of the food which has thus been 
. saturated with moonshine. Patients arc often made to took 
at the moon reflected in melted butter, oil, or milk as a cure 
for leprosy and the like diseases.^ 
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N'aturally ctiQUf^h the genial infliJcrLCC of moonshine 15 13 *^ 
often supposed to be particularly bencfidal to children ; 
will not the waxing moon help them to wax in strength and mooBiSgtii 
stature? The Guarayos Indians^, who inhabit the gloomy 
tropical forests of Eastern Bolivia^ lift up their children in 
the air at new moon in order that they may grow,* Among 
the Apinagos Indians, on the Tocantins River in Hrasil, the 
French traveller Castelnau nntnessed a remarkable dance by 
moonlight. The Indiana danced in two long ranks which infiinti 
faced each other, the women on one side^ the men on the 
otherp Between the two ranks of dancers blamed a great fh™ % 
fire. The men were painted in brilliant colours^ and for 
most part wore ivhite or red skull-caps made of matze-floiir Indinni ef 
and resin. Their dancing w'as verj^ monotonous and eon- 
slsted of a jerky movement of the br^dy, while the dancer 
advanced first one leg and then the other. This dance they 
accompanied with a melancholy song, striking the ground 
with their weaponsp Opposite them the women, naked and 
unpamtedp stood In a single rank, their bodies bent slightly 
forward, their knees pressed together, their arms sudnging in 
measured time, now forward^ now backward, so as to Join 
hands. A remarkable figure in the dance was a peiwnage 
painted scarlet alt over, who held m his hand a rattle com¬ 
posed of a gourd full of pebbles. From time to time he 
leaped across the great fire which burned between the men 
and the w^omen. Then he would run rapidly in front of the 
women, stopping now and then before one or other and 
performing a scries of strange gambols, w^hile he shook his 
ri'ittle violently* Sometimes he w^ould sink with one knee 
to the ground, and then suddenly throw himself backward. 

AI together the agility and endurance which he displayed 
were remarkable^ This dance lasted for hours. When a 
woman ivas tired out she withdrew, and her place was taken 
by another; but the same men danced the monotonous 
dance all night Towards midnight the moon attained the 
zenith and flooded the scene with her bright laySL A change 
now took place in the dance. A long line of men and 
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women advantt^j to the fire betiveen. the rank^ of the 
dancers. Each of them held one end of a hammock in 
which lay a new-born infantj whose squalls could be heard^ 
These babes were now lo be presented by their parents to 
the moon. On rcachini^ the end of the line each couple 
swung the haTiimock> accompanying the movement by a 
chanty which all the Indians sang in chonis^ The song 
seemed to consist of three words^ repeated over and over 
again.^ Soon a shrill voice was heard, and a hideous old 
hag, like a skeleton^ appeared with her arms raised abov^ 
her head. She went round and round the assembly several 
limes, then disappeared in silence. While she was present, 
the scarlet dancer with the raUk bounded about inore 
furiously than ever, stopping only for a moment while he 
passed in frojiit of the line of women. His body was con¬ 
tracted ami bent towards them, and described an undulatocy' 
■tiovemcnt like that of a worm wn'thing. He shook Ids 
rattle violently, as if he would fain kindle in the women the 
fire which burned in btmscli; Then rising abruptly he would 
resume his wild career. During this time the loud voice 
of an orator was heard from the village repeating a curious 
name without ^ssation. Then the speaker approached 
slowly, carr^'irtg on his back some gorgeous bunches of 
brilliant feathers and under his arm a stone axe. Behind 
him walked a young woman bearing an infant in a loose 
girdle at her waist; the child was wrapped in a mat, which 
protected it against the chill night mtg Tbc cdtipk p<icccl 
slowly for a minute or two^ and then vanished without 
speaking a word. At the same moment the curious name 
which the orator had shouted was taken up by the whole 
assembly and repeated by them again and again, lliis 
beetle in its turn laskd a long tiinicv but ,^uddcnly 

with the setting of the moon. The French trai-ellcr who 
w'itncssed it fell asleep, and W'hcn he awoke all was calm 
once more: there was nothing to recall the inlernal dances of 
the night* 

In explanation of these dances Castelnau merely observes 
that the Apinagos, like many other South American Indians, 
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pay a sui^crslittou^ respect to the meon. We may suppose tiw 
that the eeremouioiis presentation of the infants to the moon 
was intended to ensure ihcir life and growth. The names 
solemnly chanted by the whole assembly were probably 
those which the parents publicly bestowed on thefr childien. 

As to the scarlet dancer who leaped across the fire, wc may 
tonjeclurc that he personated the moon^ and that his strani^ii 
antics in front of the women were designed to impart to 
them the fertilising virtue of the luminary, and perhaps to 
facilitate their delivery* 

Among the Baganda of Central Africa there is general atuMdji 
rejoicing when the new moon appears^ and no work is done 
for seven days. When the crescent is first visible at 

evenings mothers take out their babies and hold them at arms' 
length, sayingT. t want my child to keep in health till the 
moon wanes," At the same time a ceremony is performed 
which may be intended to ensure the king^s life and health 
throughout the ensuing month. It is a custom with the 
Baganda to prcserv'C the king's placenta with great care 
during his life, A special minister has charge of the 

precious object, and every new rnooUp at evening, he carries 
it in state, wrapped in bark cloths, to the king, who takes it 
into his handSp examines it, and return?^ it to the mimaten 
The keeper of the placenta then goes back with it to the 
house and sets it in the doorway^ where it remains all ni ght, 

Next morning il is taken from its wrappings and again 
placed in the doorw^^y until the evenings when it is once 
more swathed in bark cloths and restored to its usual place.* 
Apparently the placenta is conceived as a vital portion, a 
sort of external soul, of the kmgj and the attentions 
bestowed on it at the new moon may be supposed to 
refresh and invigorate it, thereby refreshing and invigorating 
the king's life. 

The Armenians appear to think that the moon exercises niiirrui 
a baleful influence on little children. To avert that influ- 
ence a mother will show' the moon to her child and say, to bt 

Thine uncle, thine uncle,'’ For the sanic purpose thej^*^^ 
father and mother will mount lo the roof of the house at ^loon m 

children, 
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new moon on a Wednesday or Friday* The father then 
puts the child on a shovel and gives it to the mother> saymg^ 
” If it is thine, take it to thee. Fut if it is mine, rear It and 
give it to me back'' The mother then takes the child and 
the shovel, and returns them to the father in like manner,^ 
A similar opinion as to the noxious infiuertcc of moonshine 
on children was apparently held by the ancient Greeks * for 
Greek nurses took great care never to show their infants to 
the moon. Some B-razilian Indians in like manner guard 
Irbies against the moon, believing that it would make them 
III. Immediately after delivery mothers will hide themselves 
and their infants in the thickest parts of the forest in order 
that the moonlight may not Tall on them." It would be 
easy to undersund why the waning moon should be deemed 
injurioijs to children ; they might be supposed to peak and 
pine with its dwindling light. Thus in Angus it is thought 
that if a child be w^eaned during the waning of the moon, it 
will decay all the time that the moon continues to wane.* 
But It is less easy to see why the same deleterious influence 
on children should be ascribed to moonlight in general. 

There are many other ways in w hich people have sought 
■^Knut ItiTtl lunar sympathy to practical account Clearly 
increase of the moon is the lime to increase your goods^ 
ikkiw, and the decrease of the moon is the time to diminish your 
ilK Acting on this imaginary law of nature many persons in 
Europe show' their money to the neiv moon or lum it in 
their pockets at that season,, in the belief that the money 
will grow with the growth of the planet; sometimes, by way 
of additionat precaution, they spit on the eoifi at the same 
time. Both Christians and Moslems in Syria turn their 
silver money in their pockets at the new moon for luck ; 
and tw'o persons meeting under the new moon will each 
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take out a silver coki and embrace^ saying, ' May you 
bcg^in and end \ and may it be a i^ood month to ns.* ” ’ 
Conversely the waning of the moon h the most natural 
time to get tld of bodily ailments. In Biittany they 
think that warts vary with the phases of the moon^ 
growing as it waxes and vanishing aw^ay as it wanes* 
Accordingly, they say in Germany that if yeti wetild rid 
yourself of warts you should treat them when the moon h on 
the decrease." And a German cure for toothache, earache^ 
headache, and so forth^ is to look towards the waning moon 
and say* " As the moon decreases, so may my pains decrease 
also."^ However, some Germans reverse the rule. They 
say, for example, that if you are aMicted with a wen, you 
should face the waxing moon* lay your finger on the wen* 
and say thrice* What 1 see waxes; what 1 touch, let it 
vanish away." After each of these tw'o sentences you 
should cross yourself thrice. Then go heme without speaks 
ing to any one, and rciseat three paternosters behind the 
kitchen door^^ The Hu^uls of the Carpathians recommend 
a somewhat similar^ and no doubt equally efficacious, cure 
for w^aterbrash. They say that at nmr moon the patient 
shotild run thrice round the house and then say to the moon, 
“ Moon, moon, where ivast thou ?" ” Behind the mountain.'* 

*'What hast thou eaten there ” Horse flesh." '" Why 
hast thou brought me nothing ?" *' Because 1 forgot'" 

"^May the waterbrash forget to bum me!"* Thus a 
curative virtue appears to be attributed by some people to 
the waning and by others to the waxing moon. There 
is perhaps just as much, or as little, to be said for the one 
attribution as for the other 
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Is the for^oinjj discuasrqn we found reason to believe that 
the Semitic Adonis and the Pbryeian Attis were at one 
time personated in the flesh by kings, princes, or priests who 
played the part of the god for a time and then either died 
a Violent death in the divine character or had to redeem 
their life in one way or another, whether by performing a 
make-believe sacrifice at some expense of pain and danger 
to themselves; or by delegating the duty to a substitute.^ 
Further, we conjectured that m Egjpt the part of Osiris 
may have been played by the king himself.* It remains to 
adduce some positive evidence of this personation. 

A great festival called the Sed was celebrated by the 
Egyptians with much solemnity at intercrals of thirty years. 
Various portions of the ritual arc represented on the ancient 
monuments of Hjeraconpolis and Abydos and in the oldest 
decorated temple of Egypt known to u.s. that of Usirniri at 
Busiris, which dates from the fifth d>'nasty. It appears that 
the ceremonies were as old as the Egyptian civilisation, and 
that they continued to be observed till the end of the Koman 
period. The reason for holding them at intervals of thirty 
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years ss uncertain^ but we can hardty doubt that the period 
was determined by astronomical considerations- Accorditig 
to one view^ it was based on the observ^ation ol Saturn's 
period of revolution round the sun, which is, roughly speakings- 
thirty years, or^ more exactly^ twenty-nine years and one 
hundred and seventy-four days.^ According to another 
view, the thirty years" period had reference to Sirius, the 
star of Isis. We have seen that on account of the vague 
character of the old Egyptian year the heliacal rising of 
Sirius shifted its place gradually through eveiy^ month of 
the calendar.* In one hundred and tw^cnly years the star 
thus passed through one whole month of thirty days. To 
speak more precisely^ it nose on the first of the month during 
the first four years of the period t it rose on the second of 
the month in the second four years^ on the third of the 
month in the third four years; and so on succes' 
sively, till in the last four years of the hundred and 
twenty years St rose on the last day of the month. As the 
Egyptians w-atched the annual summer rising of the star ivith 
attention and associated it with the most popular of their 
goddesses, it would be natural that its passage from one 
month to another, at intervals of one hundred and twenty 
ycars^ should be the occasion of a great fetiv-al, and that 
the long period of one hundred and twenty years should be 
divided into four minor periods of thirty years rcspeelivcl>\ 
each celebrated by a minor festivaL* If this theory of the 
Sed festivals is correct, wt should expect to find that evei^- 
fourth celebration w^as distinguished from the rest by a 
higher degree of solemnityi since it marked the completion 
of a twelfth part of the star's journey through the twelve 
months. Now it appears that in point of fact eveiy^ fourth 
Sed festival was marked off from its fellows by the adjective 
trfi or ” chief," and that these 
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rule in the years when Sirius rose on the first of the month.' 
These facts confirm the view that the Sed festival was 
closely connected with the star Sirius, anti through it with 
Isis. 


Thtrialkiiq 
iHitlhf Sed 

to 

iTTKir Ihfi 


Howxvcr, We are here concerned rather wkh ihc meaning 
and the rites of the restival than with the reasons for holding 
it once cver>' thirty years. The intention of the festival 
seems to have been to procure for the king a new lease of 
life^ a renovation of his divine energies a rcjiivcnesceiice. 
In the Inscriptions of Abydos wc read, after an account of 
the riles, the following address to the king: **Thou dost 
commence thy renewal, thou art granted to flourish again 
like the infant god ^loon, thou dost grow young again, and 
that from season to season,^ like Xun at the beginning of 
time, thou art born again in renewing the Sed festivals. 
All life comes to thy nostril, and thou art king of the whole 
earth for ever/** In short, on these occasions It appears to 
have been supposed that the king was in a manner bom 
again. 


llui how was the new birth eflected ? Apparently the 


Tlw tinip 

hdentiifinl ^ + . ---- . 

*hb Ihe CSSCTJCC Df the ntes consisted m identifying the king with 

^ Osim had died and risen again from the 
tlead. so the king might be thought to die and to live again 
with the god whom he personated. The ceremony would 
thus he for the king a death as well as a rebirth. Accoid- 
ingly in pictures of the Sed festival on the monuments we 
SM the king posing as the dead Osiria He sits In a shrine 
like a god, holding in his hands the crook and flail of 
Osiris: he is wrapped in tight bandages like the mummified 
Osiris ; indeed, there is nothing but his name to prove that 
he is not Osiris himself. This enthronement of the king in 
the attitude of the dead god seems to have b«n the principal 
event of the festiva].* Further, the queen and the king's 
daughters figured prominently in the ceremonies.* A 
discharge of arrows formed part of the rites; * and in some 
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sculptures at Carnuc the queen is portrayed shooting 
arrows towards the Tour quarters of the world, while the 
king docs the same with rings^* 1 he oldest illustration 
of the festival is on the mace of Nanner^ which is believed 
to date from 5500 BC. Here we see the king seated as 
Osiris in a shrine at the top of nine steps. Beside the 
shrine stand fan-bcarers» and in front of it is a figum in a 
palanquin, which, according to an inscription in another 
representation of the scene, appears to be the royal child. 
An enclosure of curtains hung on [Xi-lcs surrounds the 
dancing ground, where three men arc performing a sacred 
dance. A procession of standards is depicted beside the 
enclosure; it is headed by the standard of the jackal-god 
Up-uat, the “opener of waysfor the dead.* Similarly on 
a seal of King which is referred to 5 JOO the king 

appears as Osiris with the standard of the jackal-god before 
him. In front of him, too, is the ostrich feather on which 
■■ the dead king was supposed to ascend into heaven. Here, 
then, the king, identified with Osiris, king of the dead, has 
before him the jackal-god, who leads the dead, and the 
ostrich feather, which symbol isics his reception into the sky* * 
There arc even grounds for thinking that in order to com¬ 
plete the mimic death of the king at the Sed festival an 
cfRgy of him clad in the costume of Osiris was solemnly 
buried in a cenotaph.^ 

Accordinir to Professor Flinders Petrie,the conclusion 
may be drawn thus^ In the savage age of prehistoric 
times, the Egyptians, like many other African and Indian 
peoples, killed their priest-king at stated intervals, in order 
that the ruler should, with unimpaired life and health, bc 
enabled to maintain the kingdom in iL» highest condttion- 
The royal daughters were present in order that they might 
be married to his successor. The jackal-god went before 
him, to open the way to the unseen world ; and the ostrich 
feather received and bore away the king's soul in the brecec 
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that blew it out of sight. This was the celebration of the * end/ 
the stii feast. The bing thus became the dead bing, patron 
of alL those who had died in his reign, who were his subjects 
here and hereafter. He was thus one with Osiris, the king 
of the dead. This fierce custom became changed, as in. 
other lands, by appointing a deputy king to die in his 
stead ; which idea survived in the Coptic Abu Nerus, with 
his tall crown of Upper Egypt, false beard, and sceptre. 
After the death of the deputy, the real king renewed bis 
life and reign, Hcnccfora-ard this became the greatest of 
the royal festivals, the apotheosis of the king during his 
life, after which he became Osiris upon earth and the patron 
of tht dcAid in the underworld'* ^ 

„ Whether this interpretation of the Sed festival be 
Ej 13 k ^ accepted in all its details or not, one thing seems quite 
certain! on these solemn occasions the god Osiris was per¬ 
sonated by the king of Egypt himselC That is the point 
with which we are here chiefly concerned. 
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CHAPTER XI 


MOTllEFt-KiN AND MOTHER GODDESSES 

f Ip Djr/fij^ nnd Mmmiftg Goddesses 

We have now concluded our idqiiijy into the nature and F->*?ciit4 
worship of the three Oriental deities Adonis, Atds, and 
OsiriSr The essential similarity of their character justifies us Aua, usU 
in treating of them togetherp All three apparently embodied 
the powers of fertility in general and of vegetation in partkularp 
All three were believed to have died and risen again from 
the dead ; and the divine death and resurrection of all three 
were dramatically represented at annual festivals, which 
their w'orshippers celebrated vi^ith alternate transports of 
sorrow and Joy, of weeping and exultation. The natural 
phenomena thus mythically conceived and mythically repre¬ 
sented were the great changes of the seasons, especially the 
most striking and impressive of all, the decay and revival of 
vegetation ; and the intention of the sacred dramas was to 
refresh and strengthen, by sympathetic magic^ the failing 
energies of nature, in order that the trees should bear fruit, 
that the com should ripen, that men and animals should 
reproduce tlielf kinds^ 

But the three gods did not stand by themselves. The ttw 
mythical personification of nature, of which all three werc^j^^* 
products, required that each of them should be coupled w ith 
a goddess^ and in each case it appears that originally the 
goddess was a more powerful and important personage than 
the god. At all events It h aJu^ays the god rather than 
the goddess who comes to a sad endf and whose death 
Is annually mourned Thus, whereas Osins was slain by kin. 
Typhon, his divine spouse Isis survived and brought him to 


“ ^ m' 
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' life a^^in. ThU feature of the myth ^eems to indicate that 

in the beglnnmg Isis was* what Astarle and Cybefe always 
continued to be, the stronger divinity of the pair. Now' the 
superioKty thus assigned to the goddess over the god is most 
naturally explained as the result of a social system in xvhich 
matCfnity counted for more than paternity, descent being 
traced and properly handed down through women rather 
than through men. At all events this explanation cannot 
be deemed intrinsically improbable if we can show that the 
supposed cause has produced the very same effect among 
existing peoples, about whose institutions wc possess accurate 
information. This I w'ill now endeavour to do. 

I it, Injfu^ncr &/ Miff/ier-Nin on 

system which traces descent and transtniLs 
lUn, ** "p^perty through the mother alone may be called mother- 
kin, while the converse system w^hich traces descent and 
transmits properly through the father alone may be called 
father-kin,’ A good example of the influence which mother- 
of on religion is femished by the Khasis of Assam, 

whose customs and beliefs have lately been carefully recorded 
by a British officer spnccially charged with the study of the 
kin, and native races of the province.* Like the ancient Egyptians 
and the Semites of Syria and MesopoUmia, the Khasis live 
iwJdoaa in settled villages and maintain themselves chiefly by the 
cultivation of the ground ; yet ** their social organ ideation 
godMKod presents one of the most perfect examples still surviving of 
matriarchal institutions* carried out w^ith a logic and thorough- 
pfkits neas which, to those accustomed to regard the status and 
authority of the father as the foundation of society,, are 
exceedingly remarkable. Not only is the mother the head 
and source, and only bond of union, of the family; in the 
mCKt primitive part of the hills, the Synteng country* she 
is the only owner of real property, and through her alone is 

^ I liJviradGp|jBltlieleniii*'iniXbcr. * TJkf AAaiii^ bf Mftjrtf T* IL T+ 
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inheritaocc transmitted/ The father has no kinship with 
his children, who belong to their molber'a clan ; what he 
earns goes to his own matriarclial stock, and at his death 
his bones ate deposited in the cromlech of his mother's kin. 
In Jowai he neither lives nor eats in his wife's house, but 
visits it only after dark, fn the veneration of ancestorSp 
which is the foundation of the tribal pietyp the primal 
ancestress (Ka l^wdct) and her brother are the only persons 
regarded* The fiat memorial stones set up to perpetuate 
the memor>' of the dead arc called after tJie woman who 
represents the clan and the standing stones 

ranged behind them arc dedicated to the male kinsmen on 
the mother's side. In harmony with this scheme of anccstoi- 
worship^ the other spirits to whom propitiation is ofTcred arc 
mEunly female, though here male personages also figure. 
The powers of sickness and death are all female, and these 
are the most fret^uently worshipped. The two protectors 
of the household arc goddesses, though with them is also 
revered the first father of the clan, £/ Priest¬ 

esses assist at aJI sacrifices, and the male officiants are 
only their deputies ; in one important state, Khynm, the 
High Priestess and actual head of the State is a woman^ 
who combines in her person sacerdotal and regal func¬ 
tions/'* Thus amongst the Khasis of the present day the 
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superiority of the goddess to the god, and especially of 
the revered anc&itress to the revered ancestor, is based 
directly on the social system which traces descent and 
transmits property through women only. It is not un- 
reasonable therefore to sup^xtse that in Western Asia tlie 
superiority of the ^[othe^ Goddess to the Father God 
originated in the same archaic system of mother-k fn, 
ibe Another matnnee of the same cause producing the 
liiuKten sjitne effect may be draivn from the institutions of the 
Fcicw Islanders, which have been described by an accurate 
kiq. ua obscr\'cr long resident in the islands. These people, who 
“ branch of the Microncsian stock, arc divided into 
cijHijircaua scries of exogaiuous families or dans xvith descent in 
female line,' so that, as usually happens under such a 
system, a man’s heirs are not his own children but the 
children of his sister or of his maternal aunt* Every family 
or dan traces Its descent from a woman, the common mother 
of the whole kin,* and accordingly the members of the elan 
worship a goddess, not a god.^ These families or clans, with 
female descent and a worship of goddesses rather than of 
gods, are grouped together in villages, each village comprising 
about a score of clans and forming with its lands a petty 
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independent slate/ Every such village-state has its special 
deity or deities^ generally a god and a goddess. Ilut these 
political deities of the villages are said lo be directly derived 
from the domestic deities of the families or clans* from 
which it seems to follow that among these people gods are 
historically later than goddesses and have been developed 
out of them.* The Jate origin of the gods as compared 
with the goddesses is further indicated by the nature of their 
names/ 

This preference for goddesses over gods in the clans ofThispre- 
the Pelcw Islanders has been explainedp no doubt rightlyj 
by the high importance of women in the social system 
the people/ For the existence of the clan depends entirely 
on the life of tiie ivomeOp not at all upon the life of the men* 

If the women survive^ it is no matter though every man oftaTfle™™ 
the dan should perish ; for the women willp as usual, marry 
men of another clan^ and their olTspring will inherit their 
mother's clan, thereby prolonging its existence. Whereas 
if the women of the clan all die out, the clan necessarily 
becomes extinct, even though every man of tt should sur¬ 
vive ; for the men must, as usual, many’' women of another 
dan, and their offspring will Inherit their mothers' clan^ not 
the clan of their fathers, w*hich accordingly, with the death 
of the fathers, is wiped out from the commiinity. Hence In 
these islands ivomen bear the titleaof aMothers 

of the Land," and a Maf, " Mothers of the Clan," and 

they are said to enjoy complete equality with the men in 
every respect/ 1 ndeed, In one passage our principal authority 

speaks of the predominance of feminine inBucnce in the 
social condition of the people,^' and asserts without qualifica¬ 
tion that the women are politically and socially superior to 
the men.^ The eldest w^omcn of the clan exerdse, he tells 
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US. the mosit decisive rnfiucnce on the conduct of its affairs, 
and the headman docs nothing ivithout futl consultation 
with theiTip a oonsultattdn which in the great houses extends 
to affairs of stale and foreign politics,^ Nay, these elder 
women are even cateemed ajid treated as equal to the deities 
in their lifetime* 

posltfon which women thus take in Pdcu- 
-wK^in s< 3 Ciety is not a result of mother-kin only. It has an 

a kinship basis. For the Pdinv' 
^ M Isknders subsist mainly on the produce of their taro fields, 
iBi^: f« cultivation of this, their staple food, is the business 

cardinal branch of i’elcw 
ih«LirQ, aericutlure, which is of paramount importance for the 
subsistence of the people, « left entirely in the hands of 
the pmpi*. women. This fact may have contributed materially 
to the predominance of female influence in the social con¬ 
dition of the people. The women do not merely bestow 
life on the people, they also do that which is most essential 
for the preservation of life; and therefore they arc called 
a the ' Mothers of the l^nd.' and arc politically 
and socially superior to men. Only their offspring enjoy 
the privilege of membership of the state (the children of the 
men are, strictly speaking, strangers destitute of rights), and 
the oldest nomen are esteemed and treated as equal to deities 
in their lifetime, and they exercise a decisive Influence on 
the conduct of affairs of state. No chief would venture 
^ decision without first consulting with the 
AifAafd/ ihc ' Mothers of the Family.' From this 

point of view it is impossible to regard the assignment 
of the taro cultivation to women as a consequence of 
their subordinate position in society : the women themselves 
do not M regard it The richest woman of the village looks 
with pride on her taro patch, and although she has female 
followers enough to allow her merely to superintend the 
work without taking part in it, she nevertheless prefers to 
lay aside her fine apron and to betake herself to the deep 
mire, clad in a small apron that hardly hides her nakedness. 
With a htllc mat on her back to protect her from the 
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burning li^at of the sun^ and with a shade of batiana leaves 
for her eyes. There, drippmg w-ith sweat in the burning 
sun and coated ivlth mud to the hips and over the elbows, 
she toils to set the younger women a good example. 
AEorecjverj as m every other occupation, the the gods* 

must also be Invoked* and who could be better fitted for the 
discharge of so important a duty than the Mother of the 
House It seems clear that in any agricultural people 
who, like the Pelcw Islanders, retain mother-kin and depute 
the labours of husbandry to women, the conception of a 
great Mother Goddess^ the divine source of all fcrtilily, 
might easily originate. Perhaps the same social and in¬ 
dustrial conditions may have combined to develop the great 
Mother Goddesses of Western Asia and Egypt. 

Rut in the Pelew Islands women have yet another road Bmhraca 
to power. For some of them are reputed to be the wives of 
gods, and act as their oracular mouthpieces. Such prophet- rtfeir 
esses arc called Amiaktjrs^ and no surprise Js felt when one 
of them is brought to bed. Her child passes for the offspring 
of the god, her divine husband, and goes about with his hair S^JIf 
hanging loose in token of his superhuman parentage. It is 
thought that no mortal man would dare to intrigue with one 
of these human wives of a god, since the jealous deity would 
surely visit the rash culprit with deadly sickness and a 
lingering decline.* But in these islands men as well as 
women arc often possessed by a deity and speak in his 
name. Under his inspiration they mimic, often with great 
histrionic skilh the particular appearance and manner which 
are believed to be characteristic of the indwelling divinity. 

These inspired men usually enjoy great considera¬ 

tion and exert a powerful influence over the whole tommunilyp. 

They always acquire wealth in the exercise of their profession, 

W'hen they are not themselves chiefs, they are treated as chiefs 
or even preferred to them. In not a few places the deity W’^hom 
they personate is also the political head of the land ; and 
in that case his inspired priest, however humble his origin. 
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ranks as a spiritual kin^^ and rules over all the chiefs. Indeed 
we arc told lhatp with the physical and rntelicctual decay of 
the race, the power of the priests is more and more in the 
ascendant and threatensp if unchecked, to dcv'elop before 
long into an absolute theocracy which wulJ swallow up every 
other form of governtnenL^ 

Thus the present, or at least the rcccntestate of society 
and religion in the Pclevr islands presents some interesting 
parallels to the social and religious condition of Western 
uMiiiK Asia and Egypt in early da^^ if the condusiona reached 
in this volume are correct In both regions we see a 
society based on mothcr-kin developing a religion in which 
goddesses of the dan originally occupied the foremost 
place, though in later times, as the dans coalesced into states, 
the old goddesses have been rivalled and to some extent 
Bupplantcd by the new male gods of the enlarged pantheon. 
But III the religion of the Pelew Islanders, as in that of the 
Khasis and the ancient Egyptians, the balance of powder 
has never wholly shifted from the female to the male Itne^ 
b^ause society has never passed from mot her-ki n to father- 
kin. And in the Pelew Islands as in the ancient East we see 
the tide of political powder running strongly in the direction of 
theocracy, the people resigning the conduct of affairs into 
the hands of inen who claimed to rule them in the name 
of the gods. In the Pelew Islands such men might have 
developed into divine kings like those of IJahylon and Eg>^pl, 
if the natural course of evolution had not been cut short 
by the intervention of Europe.* 

The evidence of the Khasis and the Telew Islanders, two 
peoples very remote and very difTercnt from each other, 
suffices to prove that the influence which mother-kin 
^hrr htn may exert on religion is real and deep. But in order 
tmpTj Uut dissipate mtsapprEhensions, which appear to be rife 
On this subject, it may be well to remind or inform the 
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rcAtlcr that the ancient and widespread custom of tracing 
descent and inheriting property through the mothcf 
alone does not by any means Imply that the government 
of tlie tribes which observe the custom is in the hands of 
women ; in shortp It should always be borne In mind that 
mot her-kin does not mean mother-rule. On the contra r)^, 
the practice of mother-kin prevails most extensively 
amongst the loivest savages» with whom woman^ instead of 
being the mler of man, ia always hia drudge and often 
little better than his slave. Indeed, so far is the system 
from impljdng any social superiority of women that it 
probably took its rise from what we should regard as their 
deepest degradation, to wit. from a state of society in which 
the relations of the sexes were so loose and vague that 
children could not be fathered on any particular man. 

When we pass from the purely savage state to that Tht 
higher plane of culture in which the aecmnulation of pro- 
pertyp and especially of landed property, has become 
powerful instrument of social and political infiiitncCt wc 
naturally find that wherever the ancient preference for the 
female line of descent has been retained. It tends to increase f^^riaiDij 
the importance and enhance the dignity of woman ; and her 
aggrandisement is most marked in princely families, where s«wJ 
she either herself holds royal authority as w^cll as pnvatc 
property', or at least transmits thent both to her consort or bui I'hii 
her children. But this social advance of women has never 
been carried so far as to place men as a whole in a position t«Ti«i w 
of political subordination to them* Even where the system 
of mothcr-km In regard to descent and properly has pre- aie nmi 
vailed most fully, the actual government has generally, 
not invariably^ remained in the hands of men. Exceptions 
have no doubt occurred ; women have occasionally arisen 
who by sheer force of character have sw'ayed for a time the 
destinies of their people- But such exceptions are rare and 
their elfcets transitory*; they do not afiTcct the truth of the 
general rule that human society has been governed in the 
}>ast and, human nature remaining the same, b likely to 
be governed in the future, mainly by masculine force and 
masculine intelligence. 

To this rule the Khasis^ with their elaborate system of 
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among them, while 

and iMc* lanacid property is both transmitted through women and 
held by women alone, political power is transmitted indeed 
through women, hut is held by men; in other words, the 
Khasi tnbes are, with a single exception, governed by kings, 
ned by queena And even in the one tribe;, w high is nominally 
ruled by women, the real power is delegated by the reigning 
queen or Higli J>ricstess to her son. her nephew, or a more 
distam malt relation. In all the other tribes the kingship 
may be held by a woman only on the Tailnrc of all male 
heim m the female lint* So far is mothcr-kin from im¬ 
plying mother-rule. A Khasi king inherits power in right 
of hw mother, but he exercises it in his own. Similarly 
the Pciew Islanders, in spite of their system of mothcr- 
km. are governed by chiefs, not by chieftalnesses. It 
« true that there are chieftaincsscs, and that they 
indirectly exercise much influence; but their direct 
authonty is lirnited to the affairs of women, especially to 
the administration of the women’s clubs or associations* which 
answer to the dubs or associations of the men * And 
/’'ample, the Melanesians, like the Khasis 
^d the 1 clew Islanders, have the system of mother-kin, 
being similarly divided into exogamous clans with descent in 
the female Ime; “but it must be understood that the 
mother is in no way the head of the family. The house of 
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the family is ihe father'si the garden i^ his, the rule and 
government arc his."* * 

We may safely assume that the practice has beeci the 
same among all the many peoples ivho have retained the 
ancient system of mother-kin under a monarchical cor- 
stitutioHr [n Africa, > for example^ the chieftainship or 
kingship often descends in the female line, but it is menn 
not women, who inherit The theory of a g>'iiaccocTacy 
is in truth a dream of vis Iona Hes and pedants. And equally 
chimerical is the idea that the predominance of goddesses 
under a s^^stem of mother-kin like that of the Khasis is a 
creation of the female mind. If women ever created gods, 
they would be more likely to give them masculine than 
feminine features. In point of fact the great religious ideals 
which have permanently impressed tbemsetves on the world 
seem always to have been a product of the male imagination. 
Men make gods and women w^orship therm The combina¬ 
tion of ancestor-worship wnth mother-kin furnishes a simple 
and sufficient explanation of the superiority of goddesses 
over gods in a state of society w here these conditions prevail. 
Men naturally assign the first place in their devotions to 
the ancestress from whom they trace their descent We 
need not resort to a fantastic hypothesis of the preponderance 
of the feminine fancy in order to account for the facts. 

The theory that under a .system of mother-kin the 
w'omen rule the men and set up goddesses for them to 
worship b indeed so improbable in itself, and so contrar>' 
to experience, that it scarcely deser\'cs the serious attention 
which it appears to have received.* But wdien we have 
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brushed aside these cobwclw, as we must do, we are still left 
face to face with the solid fact of the wide prevalence of 
mother-kin, that is, of a social system which traces descent 
and transmits property through women and not through 
men, I hat a social system so widely spread and so deeply 
rooted should have afTccted the religion of the peoples who 
practise it. may reawnably be inferred, especially when wc 
remember that in primitive communities the social relations 
of the gods commonly rcRcct the social relations of their 
wors ippc^ How the system of mother-kin may mould 
re igious ideas and customs, creaUng goddesses and assigning 
at least a nominal superiority to priestesses over priests, is 

and hardly less clearly by the example of the Pelew Islanders, 
It «nnot therefore be rash to hold that what the sj-stem has 
certainly done for these peoples^ it may well have done for 
many more; But unfortunately through lack of documentary 
evidence wc are seldom able to trace its influence so clearly. 


§ J. and Mother Goddesses in the 

Atteietti East 


Ku' combination of mother-kin in socictv with a 

/" be found as'a matter 

ta Wpiiem of fact among the Khasts and Pelew* Islanders of to-day, the 

mother-kin in the lands where the great 
^desses Astartc and Cybele were worshipped is a matter 

^I! 1 ^^Ibcr-kin had certainiy 

displaced mother-km among the Semitic worshippers of 
Astartc, and probably the same change had taken place 
among the Phr>-gian worshippers of CybcIc. Yet the older 
custom lingered m Lycia down to the historical period;' 
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and ^ve may conjecture that in former times it was widely 
spread throiij^h Asia Minor. The secluded situation and 
rugged mountains of Lycia favoured the survival of a native 
language and of native institutions long after these had 
disappeared from the wide plains and ferttlc valleys w^hich 
lay on the highroads of ivar and eommcrccL Lycia was to 
Asia Minor w-hat the highlands of Wales and of Scotland 
have been to Rrilain, the last cntrcnchmcnLs ivliere ihc old 
race stood at bay. And even among the Semites of anti-quityp 
though father-kin finally prevailed in matters of descent and 
property, traces of an older system of mother-kin, with its 
looser sexual relations^ appear to have long survived in the 
sphere of reiigion. At all events one of the most learned 
and acute of Semitic scholars adduced what he regarded as 
evidence sufficient to prove that in old Arabian religion 
gods and goddesses often occurred in pairs, the goddess 
being the greater^ so that the god cannot be her Baal, that 
the goddess Is often a mother without being a w'ife. and the 
god her son, and that the progress of things was towards 
changing goddesses into gods or lowering them beneath the 
male deity." ^ 

In Eg)^pt the archaic sj^stem of mother-kin, with its MoUrcr- 
preference for women over men in matters of property and 
inheritance, lasted down to Roman times, and it w^as tradi- Func¬ 
tionally based on the example of Jsis, who had avenged 
her husband’s murder and had contmued to reign after 
his decease, conferring benefits on mankind. " For these 
reasons,*^ says Dicxionis Siculus^ it was appointed that the 
queen should enjoy greater power and honour than the king, 
and that among private people the wdfc should rule over her 
husband, in the marriage contract the husband agreeing to 
obey his wife in all things.'’’ A corollary of the superior 
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position thus conceded to u^orticn jo Eg>*pt was that the 
obligation of maintaining parents in their old age rested 
on the daughters, not on the sons* of the family.^ 

same legal superiority of women over men accounts 
pud^iiEtrt-fc the most remarkable feature m the social system of 
ancient Egyptians, to wJt, the marriage of full brothers 
with full sisters. That marriage* ivhich to us seems strange 
and unnatural, vi’as by no means a whim of the reigning 
Ptolemies ; on the contrary, these Macedonian conquerors 
appear* ivith characteristic prudence, to have borrowed the 
custom from their Eg>^ptian predecessors for the express 
purpose of conciliating native prejudice. In the eyes of the 
Euj'iitians “ marriage betw'een brother and sister was the 
best of marriages, and it acquired an ineffable degree of 
sanctity when the brother and sister who contracted it were 
themselves born of a brother and sister, who had in their 
turn also sprung from a union of the same sort*' * Nor did 


the principle apply only to gods and kings. The common 
people acted on it in their daily Jife. They regarded 
marriages between brothers and sisters as the most natural 
and reasonable of aJL* The evidence of legal documents, 
including marriage contracts^ tends to prov^e that such unions 
were the rule* not the exception, in ancient Egypt, and that 
they continued to form the majority of marriages long 
after the Romans had obtained a firm footing in the country. 
As we cannot suppose that Roman influence was used to 
promote a custom which must have been abhorrent to 
Roman instincts, w^e may safely assume that the proportion 
of brother and sister marriages in Egypt had been still 
greater in the days when the country was free.'* 
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It would doubtless be a mi^itiike iDtreskt lliese mam-i^cs Sucii 
as a relic of savagery, as a surv ival of a tribal communisni 
which knew no bar to the intercourse of the sexes. ForwiAwiih 
such a theory would not explain why union with a sister 
was not only allowed, but preferred to all otiiers. The true faniiir. 
motive of that preference was most probably the wi^h of 
brothers to obtain for their own use the family pro^ierty* 
which belonged of right to their sisters, and which otherwise 
they would have seen in the enjoyment of strangers, the 
husbands of their sisters. This is the system which in 
Ccylun is known as marriagt Under it the daughter, 
not the son. is the heir. She slays at home, and her husband 
comes and lives with her in the house; but her brother goes 
aw^ay and dwTlls in his wife's home. Inheriting nothing from 
his parents.^ Such a system could not fail in lime to prove 
irksome. Men would be loth to quit the old home, resign 
the ancestral pro| 5 erty to a stranger^ and go out to ?eek 
I heir fortune empty-handed in the w^orld. The remedy was 
obvious. A man had nothing to do but to marry his sister 
himself instead of handing her over to another. Having 
done so he stayed at home and enjoyed the family estate in 
virtue of his marriage w^rth the heiress. Thb simple and 
perfectly effective expedient for keeping the property in the 
family most probably explains the custom of brother and 
sister marriage in Egypt.* 
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Ttiia ihi! Thus xhc unton of OsiHs with his sister Isis was not a 
story-tellers fancy: it reflected a scNrial custom 
which was itaclf ba^ed on practical considerations of the 
[iii most solid kind. When we reflect that this practice of 
mother-kin as ppposccl to father-kin survived down to 
caMfim. the latest times of antiquity, not m an obscure and bar¬ 
barous tribCp but in a nation whose immemorial civilisation 
was its glory and the wonder of the world, we may without 
being extravagant suppose that a sinnlar practice formerly 
prevailed in Syria and Phrygia, and that it accounts for 
the superiority of the goddess over the god in the divine 
partnerships of Adonis and Astarte, of Attis and Cybcle, 
But the ancient system both of society and of religion 
had undergone far more change in these countries than 
in Eg>pt, where to the last the main outlines of the old 
structure could be traced in the national institutions to 
which the Egyptians clung with a passionate* a fanatical 
devotion. Mother-kin, the divinity of kings and queens, a 

sense of the original connection of the gcxls with nature— 
these things outlived the Persian, the Macedonian, the Roman 
Tiw conquest, and only perished under the more powerful solvent 
of Christianity. But the old order did not vanish at once 
ohi world with the official establishment of the new* religion. In the 
m Constantino the Greeks of Eg>"pt still attributed the 

rise of the Nile to Serapis, the later form of Osiris^ alleging 
that the inundation could not take place if the standard 
cubit, which was used to measure it, were not depostted 
according to custom in the temple of the god. The emperor 
ordered the cubit to be transferred to a church ; and next 
ycari to the general surprise, the river rose just as usual' 
Even at a later time Athanasius himself had to confess with 
sionnow^ and indignation that under his own eyes the Egyptians 
still annually mourned the death of Osirta;* The end came 
wdth the destruction of the great Serapeum at Alexandria, 

PiMirmrfAaJ cdiied lUitl raifl- the cubit wu igiTTa tranifer^pJ ll» 

picted bf D. ^lcL£DiLa.D Empcfior Julijm Ed Senpeum, prJim 

tSS5>* il MTU len In peace tUl ibe dCftrKUdtkiD 

* SocntCMf Eiiltrra I of that 
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latjb The leanvqii Valo^, in hb lO (Mli[ne*a PffmUpgiii txr, 
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the l^t stronghold of ihe hcRLlicn m Egypt* It perished in 
a furious and bloody sedition, in which Christians and pagans 
seem to have vied with each other in mutual iitrocitics. 

After its fall the temples were levelled with the ground or 
converted into cliurcheSj and the images of the old gods 
went to the melting-pot to be converted Into base uses for 
the rabble of Alexandria,’ 

^ The singular tenacity with which the Egyptian people Ej^ptiin 
maintained tlicir traditional beliefs and customs for thousands 
of years sprang no doubt from the stubborn conservatism m of 
of the national character, Vet that conservatism was itself wi'i!!j^oni 
in great measure an clfect of geographical and climatic 
conditions and of the ways of life which they favoured. ^ 
Surrounded on every side by deserts or almost harbourlcss 
Seas, the Egyptians occupied a position of great natural 
strength which for long together protected them from 
invasion and allowed their native habits to set and harden, 
undisturbed hy the subvcrsi%'e influence of foreign conquest 
The wonderful regularity of nature in Egypt also conduced 
to a corresponding stability in the minds of the peopit 
\car in, year out, the immutable succession of the seasons 
brought with it the same unvarying round of agricultural 
toil. What the fathers had done, the sons did in the 
same manner at the same season, and so it went on from 
generation to generation. This monotonous routine is 
common indeed to all purely agricultural communities, and 
everywhere tends to beget in the husbandman a settled 
phlegmatic habit of mind very dilTerent from the mobility, 
the alertness, the pliability of character which the hazards 
and uncertainties of commerce and the sea foster in the 
merchant and the sailor* The saturnine temperament of 
the farmer is as naturally averse to change as the more 
mercurial spirit of the trader and the seaman is predisposed 
to it But the stereotyping of ideas and of customs was 
carried further in Egypt than in most lands devoted to 
husbandry by reason of the greater uniformity of the Egyptian 
seasons and the more complete isolation of the country. 
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The general eflfect of these causes was to ereatc a type 
of oational character which presented many points of rc- 
sembtance to that of the Chinese. In both vvo see the same 
inflexible strength of will, the same astonishing industry, the 
same strange blend of humaiiity and savagery, the sanie 
obstinate adherence to tradition, the same pride of race and 
of ancient civilisation, the same contempt for foreigners as 
for upstarts and barbarians, the same patient outward sub* 
mission to an alien rule combined with an unsbah^bk 
inward devotion to native ideals. It vras this conservative 
temper of the people, bred in great measure of the physical 
nature of their land, which, so to say, embalmed the corn-god 
Osiris Long after the corresponding figures of Adonis and 
Attis had sufTered decay. For while Egypt enjoyed 
profound repcae, the tides of war and conquest, of traffic 
and commerce, had for centuries rolled over AVestem Asia, 
the native home of Adonis and Attis ; and if the shock 
of nationalities in this great meeting-ground of East and 
West was favourable to the rise of new faiths . and new 
moralitiesi it was in the same measure unfavourable to the 
preserv^alion of the old. 
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I CAKpfOT leave the evidence for the sacred chpnicter of Jewish 
Icings ^ without mentioning a suggestion which was made to me by 
my frfend and teacher the Her. l^rofessor fL R Keiinctt. He 
thinks [tut Moloch, to whom hrst^born childien were burnt by their 
parents in the vnliey of Hannom* ontside the walls of JenisiJcm^* 
may have been originally the human Icing regarded as an uicamute 
deity. Certainly the name of Moloch, or rather Molech (for so it 
is alwa)-^ written in the Massoretic te3ct ts merely i slightly disguised 
fostn of the ordinary Hebrew word for '^king,'* the scribes 
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having apparently given the dreadful word the vowels of 
shameful thing," ^ But it seems clear that lii historical times the 
Jews who ofFereil these saerftiee^ identilicd j\to]ech, not with the 
human hut with Jehovah, though the prophets protested against 
the eustoru as m outrage on the divine majesty.^ 

The ItJ however, these sacrihees were oiigin^y offered to or m l*eha!f 

rtoZSh* human king^ it is possible that they were intended to 

imriuv? prolong his life and strengthen his hands for the ijerformancc of 
bm m- those magical functions which he wg^ expected to discharge for the 
of his people. I'he oEd kings of Sw^^den answered with their 
kina^» heads for the fertility of the ground,® and we read that one of them,^ 
viaifkiLn Auti or On by name, sacrificed nine of his sons to Odin at Upsala 
toTikJatf order that his own life might ba spiired. After the sacrifice of 
m second son he received from the god an oracle diat he should 

m SwftJiMi. live AS long aa he gave him one pf his Sons every tenth jisar. When 
he had thus sneriheed seven sons, the mthkss father still lived, but 
was so feeble that he could no longer walk and had to be catried in 
a chair. Then he offered up his eiKhih son and lived ten years 
more, bedridden. After that he sacrificed hii ninth son, and lived 
ten years more, drinking out of a horn like a weaned clitid. fie 
now wished to sacriAce his last remaining son to Odin, hut the 
Swedes would not kt hirm so he died and was buried in a mound 
at Upsala,* In this Swe<lish tradition the king's children seem 
to have been looked upon m substitutes offered to the god in 
place of their father, and apparently this w^as sImj the current e3i|dana~ 
tion of the slaughter of the first-born in the bter times of Israel® 
On that view the sacrifices were vicarious, and therefore purely 
religious^ being intended to propitiate a stem and exacting deity. 
Similarly we read that when Amestri,^ wife of Xentc^ was grown 
oldt she sacriheed on her behalf twice seven noble children to the 
earth gOfl by burying them alive.* If ihe story is true—and it tests 
on the authority of Herodotus^ a nearly contemporary witness—wc 
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may surmise that the aged queen acted thus with an eye 10 the 
future ratlwr than lo the pastj she imped that the grim god of 
the nether.world would accept the young victims in her sicod, and 
let her live for many ycon. The same idea of vicarious sulTerinK 
comes out in a tiaditton told of a certain Hova king 0/ Madagascar, 
wlio boty the sonorous name of Andriamasinavniona. U'hcn he had 
grown sickly and feeble, the oradewas consulted as to the best w'ay 

t'cstoring hint to health, “The following rEsuIi was the eon* 
sequence of the directions of the oracle, h s^Mech was first ddivered 
to the people, olTcring great honours and rewards to the family of 
any individual who would ftecly offer himself to be sacrifioed, in 
order to the king's recover)’. 'J’he people shuddered at the idea, 
and ran awMy in dilTerent directions. Or>e man, however, presented 
himself for (he purpose, and his offeif was accepted The sacrificef 
girded up his loins, sharpened his knife, and bound the victim, 

After which, Iw was laid down with bis head towards the east, upon 
a mat spread for the purpose, according to the custom with animals 
on Such occasions, when the priest appeared lo proceed with all 
solemnity in slaughtering the victim by cutting his ihroaL A 
quantity of red liquid, however, which had been prepared from a 
native diie, was spilled in the ceremony; and, to the amaaement 
of those who looked on, blood seemed to be (lowing all around. The 
man, as might be supposed, unhurt; but the king rewarded him 
and his dcscendauii with the perpetual privil^e of esempiion from 
capital punishment for any violation of the laws. The descendants 
of the man to this day form a particular class, colled Tay maty 
manota, which ntay be translated, ‘Not dead, though transgressing,' 
Instances frequently occur, of individuals of this class appropriating 
bullocks, rice, and other things belonging to the sovereign, as if 
they were their own, and escaping merely with a reprimand, while 
n common person would hove to suffer death, or be reduced to 
slavery,") 

Sometimes, however, the practices intended to ptrolong the king'* otbn- w. 
life seem to rest on a theory of nutrition rather than of subaiiiuUon; fiw 
in other words, the life of the victims, instead of being offered 
vicariously to a god, u apparently stippo^ (o pass directly into the lift 
body of the sacriheer, thus refreshing his failing strength and pro* 
longing his existence. So regarded, the custom is magical rather 
than religious in character, since the desired clTect is thought to "jiiioaT^ 
follow directly without the intervention of a deity. At all events, h 
can Ik shown that saciriices of this sort have bem offered to prolong 
the life of kings in other parts of the world. Thus in regard to 
some of the n^roes who inhabit the delta of the Kiget we read Cuwom io 
that: “A custom which formerly was practUed by the Ibani, and is ^ictt 
stiil prevalent among oU the interior tribes, consist* in pedottging 

) WV Ellis, Hdttry L 344 tf. 
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the life of A king oi aticeairAl icpresenlAtivc by the dailyt or p^^lbly 
veekly, sacrifice of a chicken and egg. Every morning, as sc>on as 
the patriarcb has arisen from his bed, the sacrificial articles art pri> 
cured either by his mother, head lAife, or eEdest daughter, and given 
to the pricsi^ who receives them on the open space in front of the 
house. When this has been rej)Oited to the patriarch, he comes 
outside and, sitting down, joins in the ceremony. Taking the 
chicken in his hand^ the priest first of all touches the pairiarch's 
face with it,. ,ind Afterwards [jasses it over the whole of his body. 
He then cuts its thioat and allows the blood to drop on tltc ground. 
Mining the blood and the earth into a pastc^ ho rubs it on the old 
inAn's forehead and breast, and thU is not to be washed olF under 
any eircunistanccs untfl the evening. The chicken and the cpgi 
also A |dcce of white cloth, are now tied on to a stick, which, if a 
streAPt is in the near vicinity, is pfanted in the ground at the waicr- 
sidt During the cAitbgc of these articles to the place in qucsEion, 
all the wj^'es and many mcinbers of the household Accompciny the 
priest^ invoking the deity as they go to prolong their father's life. 
This is dong in the fimn conviction that through tho sALiifice of 
such cbicken his life will be accordingly prolonged.”' 

*rhc ceremony thus described isj like so many other rites, a 
combination of magk and religion; for whereas the prayers to the 
god arc religious, the passing of the vEciim over the king^a body and 
the smearing of him with its bEood are rnagical, being plainly in¬ 
tended to convey to him directlyt without the mediation of any 
dcity^ the life of the fowl. In the following instances the prAttices 
for prolonging the king's life seem to be purely magicaL Among 
CuHdftu the ^ulusv at one of the annual feasts of first-fruits^ a bull is killed 
obmed n particular regiment. In slaughtering ihe beast they may not 
^iLViwi speani or sticks, but must break its neck or chote it with their 
Oii&ntc^ bare handsL “It is then burned, and the strength of the bull is 
supposed to enter into ihe king, thereby prolonging hia lifcT" Again* 
in an early Portuguese historian we read of a Caffre king of East 
Africa that ** it is related of this MonomoUpa that he has a house 
where he commands bodies of men who have died at the hands of 
the law to be hung U|\ and where thus hanging all the humidity 
of their bodies falls into vessels placed underneath, and when all 
has dropped from them and they shrink and dry up he commands 
them to be taken down and buried, and with the fat and moisture 
in the vases they say he makes ointments with which he anoints 
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himself in qrdur to en;^>* long life—which h his belief—and al^o to 
be proof against ftceiving barm from sorcerers,"*^ 

I’he Baganda of Central Africa iisied lo sacrifice a man for the Cmtereii 
purpose of prolonging the king^a life; Tim mode of sacrifice 
was as foHaWi When a king of Uganda wished to Itvc for 
over, he went to a place in BusirOp where a feast was given m 
by the chiefs. Ai the feast the ^[amba clan was especially j |5 
held in honour^ and during the festivities a member of that ^ 
tian was secretly chosen by his fellows, caught by themp and 
beaten to death with their fisis ^ no stick or other weajjon might 
be used by the men apfiornied to do the deed After death tlic 
victim^j b^y was flayed and the shtn made into a special whip, 
which was kept in a house within the ro^al enclosure. Once a year, 
at the feait given by the king to all his subjects in memory of his 
accession to (he thronCp the whip was taken out by a man, who hid 
it under his garment and passed through the crowd of jncrry-makcri. 

As he (rassed be would flick a man here and there with the whipp 
and it was believed that the jMrsem so struck would be childless 
and might die unless he made an c^ering of ninety cowrie shells to 
the man who had struck him. Naturally he hastened to procure 
the shells and take them to the striker^ who on receiving them 
struck the man with his hand, thus removing the curse which the 
blow of the whip had inlllctedL After the ceremony of the feast in 
Bujlro^ with its :strangc sacriflcCf the king of Uganda wa5 supposed 
to live for ever^ but from that day he was nc^^r allowed to see bis 
mother again. The precise meaning of this tkiganda custom 11 
obscure, but we may conjecture that the life or virility of every nran 
struck with the whip of human skin was supposed lo be conveyed 
in some way to the king^ who thus annually recruited hia viial, and 
especially his reproductive! energies on the anniversary of hti 
accession. If I am right In this tonjsdutt^ the slaughter of the 
human victim in this cane belong to the nutritive raihcr than to 
the vicarious type of sacrifice, from which it will follow that it ii 
magical father than religious in character. 

The same thing may perha|H be said of the wholesale masHtcrcs 
which used to be pcrpetmicd when a king of Uganda was LTl. At 
these limes the priests infortned the royal patient that persons 
marked by a certain physical pecufiiinty,, such os a cast of the eye, 
a ponicular gai(, or a distinctive colouring, must be put to deaths 
Accordingly the king sent out hU caichpoles^ who waylaid such 
pcrscjns in the roads and draggcfl them lo the royal enclosure, where 
they were kept until the tale of viclimt pnssoibed by the priest was 
complete. Before they were led away to one of the eight places of 
execution, which were rcgobriy apfminied for this purpose in different 
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pam of ibe kingdom, the victims bad to drink meditated beer nitti 
the king out of a tpecial poc, in ofder that be might have power 
oyer tbeir gho 5 t% lesl they should anerwards come back to torment 
Him, They were killed, sometimes hy being speared to deaths 
sometimes by being hacked to pieces, sonietimei by being burned 
alive. Cootrar)' to the usual eustom of the Bagands, the bodies, or 
what remained of the bodies, of these unfortunaLes were alwtiyl left 
unburjed on ihe place of eiecudon.^ In what wuy pwecisely the 
sick king was suppe^d to bench t by these massacres of his subjects 
does not appear, Hut wc may surmise that somehow the victims 
were believed to give ibeir lives for him or to hipt, 

“ possible that in Israel also the sacrifices of children 
* ef ciihidivo Moloch were in like manner intended to prolong the life of the 
ia ^Mesh bunum king cither by serving as substitutes for him or by 

recmitiiif his failing energies with their vigorous young life. But it 
is equally possible, and perhaps more probable^ that the sacrifice 
of the first-born children was only, ai I have argued elsewhere,* a 
particular application of the ancient law which devoted to the deity 
the first-bom of every womb* whether of cattle or of human beings. 

* I Iw™ to th^-k faj friimU the Rev. ihe ]l«gaiids outonu. 
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A DtFi EktK J fxpknation of the rule which pbhged^the I bnacn liklja tikoty 
lo risign the pflcsthood on the death of hia wife ^ has bctn suf^eiied 
by Dr* U R, Kamdl, He supposes that such a bcreaven^cnt would 
render the J'lamen cereraoitially impure, and therefore unlit to hold widimx! 
office.® It Is true that ihe eercuionm! pollution caused by death 
commonly disqualifies a man for the dlscliarge of sacred functionSf 
but as a rule the disqualification is duly lemporary and can he Lf (ht 
removed b>' seclusion and the obteirance of purificatory riteSp the 
length of the seclusion and the nature of the purification vaiynng 
with the degree of relationship in which the living stand to the dead. 

Urns, for example, if one of the sarred eunuchs at H^rapolb- 
Bamliyce saw the dead body of a stranger, he was unclean for that 
day and might not enter the sanctuary of the goddess | but next day 
after purifying himself he was free to enter But If the mipsc 
happened to be that of a relation he was unclean for thirty days and 
had to shave his head before he might set foot within the holy 
precinct.® Again, in the Greek bland of Ceos persont who had 
offered the annual sacrifices to theiy departed friends were uncl^n 
for two days afterwards and might not mter a sanctuary ^; they had 
to purify themselves with water,* Similarly no one loiglit go Into 
the shrine of Men Tyraonus for ten days after being in contact with 
the dead,* Once more* at Siratonicea in Caiiaachoiui of thirty 
noble boys, cLul in white and holding branches m their handi^ 
used to smg a hymn daily in honour of Zeus and Hecate; hut if 
one of them were ijck m had suffered a dooiestk bereivement^ he 
WSJ for the time being excused, not permanently excluded, from the 

I ^ pbove^ p. 40 , *- Piiicnbftigef, 
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pcrform^iKc of his sacred duties.^ On the iiosulogy of ihese and 
sfniilar eases we should expect to find the titdowcd Flanien tem¬ 
porarily dc^ETcd from the cssercise of his oflike, not perii'ianeiitly 
relieved of iL 

T mpi^a of J>r. Farndl's view I would dte an 

parallel which ™ ijoinled out to ine hy Jin W. H. R. 

Todsii. j' Among the I’odaa of the Ncilgherry Hills in Southern India 

the priestly <lairj^tnan (fifs/&I) is n sacred pcrsonagCp and his life, like 
that of the FJamen Diali^ Is hedged in by many taboos. \'ow 
when s death occurs in hts clanp the dairyman may not attend any 
of the funeral certenonies unless he gives up office, but he may be 
rc'd^t^l after the second funeral ceremonies have been con.>(ilctcd. 
In the interval his place must be taken by a man of another clan. 
Some eighteen or ntncieeii yearn ago a man named Karkieron 
resigned the office of daiiyman trhen his wife died, but two years 
later he was rc-eleacd and has lield office ever since. There have 
meantime been many deaths in his clan, but he has not attended a 
funeral, and has not therefore had to resign his post again. 
Apparently in old times a more stringent rule prciniled, and the 
^iryman s-as obliged to vacate office whenever a death occurred in 
his clan, t-or, according to tradition, the clan of Keadrol w^s 
divided into its two existing divisions for the express purpose of 
ensuring that there might still be men to undertake the office 
of dairyman when a death occurred in the elan, the men of the one 
division taking office whenever there was a death In the other.* 

At first sight this case may seem exactly parallel to the of 
ihe Flamcn Dialis and the Flaminica on Dr FarneH's theoiy; for 
here there can be no doubt whatever that it is the pollution of ilcatb 
which disqu^ifies the sacred dairy man from holding office, since, if 
he only avoids that polEution by not attending the funeral, he is 
allowed at the present day to retain his post On this analogy wc 
might suppose that it was not so much the death of his wife as the 
attendance at her funeral which compelled the Flamen Dialis to 
resign, especially as wc know that he was expressly forbidden to 

toucli n dead body or to enter the place where corpses were 
butned** 

inw^joa * closer Inspection of the facts pm^es that the analogy 

at some imporUim poi nts. For though t he Fla men 
Dialis was forbidden to touch a dead body or to enter a place where 
corpses were burned, he vitis pemiiucd to attend a futieni] i * so that 
there could hardly be any objection to Jiis attending the funeral of 
h« wift ITiis permj^oii clearly tells against the view that it wait 


^ ^ Cbr^m /kh-rt/fiMtMm 
Nr 2715 ^ o^-Tt 

Tii-ff alm^r 4 wMn 

whew ] und^rtEAnd 
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^ W, JL R, Klrm, T4* JWjf 

® Anliai t 15-^4. 
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the mete polluiion of death which abliged him to naign ofHce 
when his wife died. Farther* and this is a point of fundamcntali 
difference between the two cosest whereas the l-lamen iJiahs was 
tiound to be married^ and miinied too rite of special solemnit)\^ 
there is no such obligation on the sacred dairyman of the Todas; 
indeed, if he is married, he is bound to live apart from his vrife 
during his term of office.^ Surely the obligation laid on the 
Fla men Dialis to be married of itself implies that with the death of 
his wire he necessarily ceased to hold office: there is no need to ^ 
search for another reason in the pollution of death which* as I have 
just shown,, does not seem to square with the permission granted to 
the Fbmen to attend a fixnerab That this Ls indeed the true 
exjjlanatbn of the nile In queBtiori is strongly suggested by the 
further and apparently jiatalld rule which forbade the Flamen to 
divorce hts wifej nothing but death might pan them.^ Now the 
rule w^hicb enjoined that a Flamen mmX be married, and the 
rule which forUde him to divorce his wife* have obviously nothing 
to do with the pollution of death, yet they can hardly Ire fie|nrated 
from the other rule that with the death of his wife he vacated oflice. 
All three rules are explained in the most natural way otl the hypothesis 
w'hich I have adopted, namely, that this mamcd priest and priestess 
had to perform in common certain rites wliicb ihc husband could 
not perform without his wife. The same obvious solution of the 
problem w-as suggested long ago by Flutarcb, who, after asking why 
the Flamen Dialis had to lay down office on the death of his wife, 
says, amongst other things, that ‘^ perhaps it is because she performs 
sacred riles along with him (for many of the rites may not lie per- 
forrised wiihout the presence of a married woman}, and to marry 
anolher wife immediately on the death of the first would hardly be 
possible or decent/'* 'I'his simple ejuplaniEion of the rule seems 


^ Caiu^L 11 a, 

jW ffi: 
jfamrn^t iJ Dialfif 

iUttf nqfVJ JdnV' 
r/fm, tiifi stiiiinMf 

A' «/ 9^1 ftfff iVrr/krTfiif^f 

jLPTrniAj/jfitJitf Aa^fTf ; Servius 

oa VifgUfc Sv, ttijn rfr it 4 

Jtamtntfnm 

f>f ittf Awvfl/nt” 

Fivr 0- full^ ilt^wipliDn of ibc rile wtt 

^rviu5, on Virgih /f^, lv, 1?+. 
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I he pfUKipal FlmriFrri'^ Were 

Wuxatl to he irarrle^l^ 

■ VV+ It. B, ftjvtni, 7'J^ nv/!ijx, p. 
99 v Aeceidiiif; tm m i! 4 iJ mccanm., 
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n^n K&Ihi, p, 89, «L C,. O. 
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A'^marnift 50. PlulArch 
menllom ai ho iImE 
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quite sutBcient, and it woul] clearly hold good whether [ am 
right or wrong in further supposing (tint the human husband 
and wife in this case represenicd a divine husband and wife, a god 
and goddess, to wit Jupiter and Junov or rtiilier Dianus (Janus) and 
Dianaand that supjxisitton in its mm might still hold good even 
if I were wrong in further conjecturing that of this divine pair the 
'goddess (Juno or rather ]>i.in3) was originally the ntore important 
finrlner 


5 I. The Miirna^ Gfkfs 

^ liand^ in so Ihr as it ihnl the Roman gods 

^^rrpjiT, nn^med, my theory won id certainly be nnlenabte if l)n Farne]! 

right in a^timing, on the authority of Mr. W, VVaide Fowler^ 
the Homan gods were edibate," On that subject, however, 
djEini by I be most learned of Koman anuqtiariea, wajs of a conirary 

ViuTQ ftthi] optnipn. lie affiracd in the fnosi unainbiguous language that ihc 
old Roman gods were married, and in saying so he sjwkc not of 
tSie religion of hia own day, which had Ijecn modilied by Greek 
inliucncep but of the religion of the nnefeni RoraanSp his ancestors.* 
^>^cca ridiculed the tnaTriageof the Roman god£,ci|[n^ as cKamples 
the marTtagcs of and BcHona, of Vulcan and Venus, of Neptune 
and SaTacia, and aildlng sarcoiiilcaJly that some of the gtvridesies were 
spinsters or widows, such as Popubnin, Fulgom, and Rum^n^^ whose 
fa ■Jed channs at unamiabEc chancier had failed lo attract a suitor.* 
Again, the learned Sersnuis, whose couimentary on Virgil a 


ihtir huiliA^rl^ in the |)c-E'&:irmdEiH:e < 3 ^ 
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* Tlic epiihel t>ialE*, which wa^ 
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berfiin, an iv. 13^^ 
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Fc^tui. p. 9?, ed, CV O. Mulkr, /.r. 
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■pile of this 4 >bjecrio|it rwised 1^ .\rf. 
Wftrde Fowler it/asfUxi/ 
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gold iiiinc of Roman rpligious lortr^ infarnis ui that the pontiffs The 
celebrated tlie marriage of tlie infernal deity Orcits wjih very great 
5olcmnity and for this statement he would sccm to have had the 
auihority of the pontifical book^ thcni$c!vc$, for he refers to them 
in the same conneetton only a. few lines before. As it is in tlie 
highest degree unlikely that the pontiffs would soleinnfse any foreign • 
rites, we may safely a^iume ihit the marrLige of Orcus was not 
borrowed from (xtcck mythology, but was a genuine old Koman 
ceremonyp umi this is all the more probable because SeniuSt our 
authority for the custoiriT has record^ some curious and obviously 
ancient taboos which were oljsen-ed at the ntamage and in the 
ritual of Ceres, the goddess who seems to have been joined in 
wedlodk EO Orciis. One of these ta])oos forbade the use of wine, 
the other forbado persons to name their father or daughter.® 

Fiinher, the learned Roman antiquary A ulus Cell ins quotes ^vMcnn 
from the Imoks of the ^wiests of the Roman people’" and 
**ancient prayers"’ (the highest possible nuEhority on the subject) a ^ 
list of old Roman deideSr in whkh there seem to Ik? at least five assiMajte 
pairs.of males and females." xMoro than that he proves conclusively 
by quotations from Tlautus; the annalist Ca Gellius, and Licinius 
Imbrex that these old writers certainly regarded one at least of the 
pairs (Mars and Ncrio) as husband and wifej* and we have gooil 
ancient evidence for viewing m the same light three others of the 
pairsv Thus the old annalist and antiquanan I- Cindus AUmenlus, 
who fought against Hannibal and was captured by hiiUp affirmed in 
his work on the Roman calendar that ^taia was the wife of VuTrati;* 
and as there was a Flamcn of ^"ulcan, who sactiheed to Maia on 
May iJay^* it is reasonsfj-le lo supjKise that he was assisted in ihc 
ceremony by a Fl^minica, his wife, just as on my hypothesis the 
Fla men DEalis was assisted by his wife the naminica. Again, thai 


t m V'Frffb Gffr^r i. 344. 
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« plaji^ly implied hy V&no,' and 
Fw'u?^ by Seneca, Auguitine, and Senius,* Again, 

in Se Hoia as the wife ot Quirinu^ for 

dlviJr f h« Ann^ he declared hii devotion to that 

’x* P"***’^ prayers 

"j ***''^* independent evidence that it 
onsutcd of H hiuband and wife is Saturn and Ktia ; and in reeatd 

'"'I"»t»»bte that she was also a wife. However, according to 
SroS »«tlioHti« the wife of Saturn was not L, 

i’*ro ^dependent lines of proof that 
d^«lTk«T!k 'iwrried. tjiatly. it seem* difllcult lo 

deny that the epuhets -father" and "mother" which the ^mant 
bestowed on i^ny of their deities* do really imply paternity and 

i* adniLitcd. the mfe^ee appear* 

«aiL *«* S«PPc«d to eS« 

fictions, whetht^ m lawful manijige or in unlawryl 

atie^iLd'^^ f-^’ “* ''‘ RrtifEar his {atemity is positively 

atieilcd by Lfttn inscriptions, one of them very oli which^^scritic 
fofioiw Pnimgcnia, the great goddess of PracncMeTas his daughter ? 


.. I *, 7j, 
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On the whole^ if we rollow ihe nuiharliy qf ihc ancients them- \y^ nsfcui 
selves, wu have no choice but lo conclude that the Koiuan gods, 
like (hose of many other early peoples, were inanied. It ij 
that, compared with the fu Unblooded gods of Grteccp the deitiei; of sodi wen 
Rome appeal to its shadowy creatures^ pale abstractions garbed 
In Uitle that can vie with the gorgeous pall of myth and story 
which Grecian fancy threw around its divine creaijont, Vci the few 
specimens of Roman mythology which have survived the wreck of 
antiquity * jtnitiTy us: in believing that they ore but fragments of far 
more copious traditions which have peiisheii At all evesnti the 
Comparative aridity and barrenness of the Raman rel^ous Imagina^ 
lion It no renVion for sctnng aside ihe positive testimony of li^amed 
Roman writers as to a point of fundamcnial importance in ihcfr 
own religion about w'htch they could hardly be mistaken. It should 
nei-er be forgotten that on this subject the ancients had access to 
many source.^ of Informaiian which are no longer open to us, and 
for a modem scholar to reject their evidence in favour of a personal 
impression derived from a necessarily imperfect knowledge of the 
facts scem,^ scarcely consistent with sound principles of history and 
entitsSTn.* 


S 3+ CMJfVft 0/ Th'iti^ Farfjr/s /w RtVnfr/ 

But Dr, FarncU adduces another argument In support of his 
view that it was the [xiLlution of death which obliged the widowed 
Fla men iJialis to resign the priesthood He points to what he con- 
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siders (h(f of the rule of Grtek ritual which required that 

certain (acred office* shoiild be discharged only by a boy whi»e paTcms 
were l»ih abvu Tins rule he would ojrplain in ilke manner by 
snpposmg that the dtaiih of one or both of hi* parents would render 
inipure and therefore unlit to perform religious 
fiinc ions. Dr, harncll might have apparently sirengthciied his case 
Mamen Dial is and the Flnminica t Jia liir were 

girl btrth of whose parents imjst be alive.* At first sight ihis fits in 
^mhV? ‘beory: the Klainen, the Flatninica, and their 

youthf^u ministers were all rendered incapable of performing their 
sacn^ duttds by the taint or corruption of deall]« 
nrfilLfch «rrutiriy of the argument reveals a flaw. It proves 

I 5 : , and Roman otTices 

ari^Mn held h> boys and gtris the disqualification caused by the death of n 

***” iLt,-AK ■ ^ ^*^"®^** theory is right, the ecrcmonial pollmion 

S^olr nrh*^ dUqitB!ifieniion itiuat aUo be IjfelojiE; in 

ih^hy ewiuded for ever from the discharge of acred duiics. So 
sw^tng a rule would at a stroke exclude a large, if no! ihe lareer 
of the-popHiation of any couniry from the offices of religbn' 
a^ by them pe^nently under all ihose burdensome rosmcLn; 
which Ihe poUutfon of death entail* among many natfo^; foj 
Obviously a large, if not the larger, (lart of the nopulaiion of anv 

No peop]^ so far as 1 know, has ever carried the theoi/of the 
wemonial poilution of death to this extremity in practi«. And 
that the taint wore olF or evaporated with 
bine from comnion folk so as to Jet them go about ihdr common 
duties in everydayjtfc, would it not still clave to priests* If it 
mcapaataied the hUmert’s miniver, would it not in«paeiiate the 

himseJf ? In othfrr words, would noi the VhtnL Dial is be . 

i no hmt in ancient writers that he had to do to. And while 

1 rhfot"'rh-^?' authorities, 

I think^ that we may do so m this case without being rash ■ for 

Faml^^IVT'"! ^ mentions but discusses the rale wbich^obligcd tlie 
hlamtn Dialis to resign office on the death of his wife,* and if he 
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had known o! a. pctralE^;rl rule which coTi]|>el]e4 him to retire on ihe 
dmih of a parent^ he wsmld smrely have mentioned it JJut if the 
ceretiiOEital puHution whiclt would curtainly he cau^d by die death 
of a pareiu did not roin|tel the Flamen Dial is lo vacate ofHcCp we 
may safely eondude that neither did the simtlar [wltuiion cau&ed by 
the ileath of his wife, 'rhus the argument adduced by Dt. Farnell 
in favctir of his view^ proves on anatpif lo tell stmtlj^ly against lU 

liut if the rule which excluded orphans from cczlain ulcred Fx^mpEfti 
officer cannot with any probability lie enplamed on the theory of 
their ccremuiiral pollnEion, ii niay be worth w hile to intjuire ^^hetber 
another and Unter explanation of the rule cannot be found Korfr^^^cl 
that purpose I shall collect all ihc mses of it known to nit I he 
colEeclion h doubtless far frofn complete: T only offer ii ns a 
staning-pofm fur refiearclu 


At the iSmt? of the vinlagtv which in t^reece falls in October, 
Athenian boys chosen from cvcr>' tribe assembled ni the sanctuary 
of Dionysus, the god of the vine. 4’iic!rt% branches of sines laden 
with ripe grapes won: given to ll>rmp arid holding ihcoi in their 
bands they rated to the sanctuary of Athena Sdras. T’he wsnncr 
received and drained a cup containing a niUttire ©f olive oil, wine, 
honeyp chc&se, and barley^rcifiitft It was necessary that both the 
parents of each of these boy-runners should be altvc:,* At the 
same festivalp and |icrhaps on the same day, an Athenian boy, w hose 
parents must both be alivep carried in procession a branch of olive 
wreathed with white and purple w'ool and dircked with fruits qf 
niiny kinds, wrhile a chorus sang ihat the branch bore fig** fat 
loaves* honey, oil, and wiisen ^flius tliey went tn procession to a 
temple of Apollq* at the door of vhich the boy de|iosited ihc holy 
bough. The ecrernody is said to have been instituted by the 
Aibcniiins in obedience to an oradc for the purpose of supplicat¬ 
ing the help of the god in a sea-von of dearth.^ Similar boughs 
similarly laden with fruJis and loaves were hung up on the doors of 
every Athenian house and allowed to remain there a yearp at the 
end of which they were replarcd by fresh ones. Wbtic the bianch 
was being fastened to the door, a boy aho$e panmis were both 
alive reciteii the same verses about the branch bearing figs, fat 
loa^Ts, honey, oilp and wine, 'lliis cu*toiii also is said to have 
been instituted for the sake of pultirpg an end to a dearth.* "The 
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l^copli! of ^[4Kn<^3la on the ^facaiMter vowed a bull tvury year la 
Zeus, ihe Saviour of the Ciiyij in the monih of Cronion^ at the 
beginning of sowings and after mniriilaining the animal at the public 
expense throughout the winter they sacnticed it, apparently at 
harvest-time, in the fallowing ffumnicr. Nine bop and nine girls, 
whose fathers and mothers were ail living^ loolt part in the religious 
services of the consecnition and the Eocrilice of the bull, Ai the 
* consecration public prayers were olTcrcd for the safety of the city 
and the tand^ for the safety of the clti^ns and their wives and 
children, for the safety of all that dwelt in the dly and the land, 
for peace and wealih and abundance of corn anti all other fruits, 
and for the cattle. A herald led the prayers, and the priest and 

prie^tCB^ the bop and girU, the h^h ofbeers and magistrates, all 

)oine<l In these solemn petiticins for the welfare of their country.^ 

T he rit^ ihus far described., in which bop and girls of lising 
pnnmis parents took part* were clearly ceremonies intended specially to 
ynar^^ ensure the fertility af the soil This xi iridiaited not merely by the 
cJth^ nus nature of the rites and of the prayers or vetsca which atiTompanled 

Anrii them, hut abo by the seasons at whkii they were observed; for 

RrtMW thcM were the vintage; the harvest-home, and the beginning of 
sowing. ttV may therefore com]3are a cusiom practised by the 
Koiiian Etrethrcn of the Ploughed Fields (//ifi/w Arz'ales}^ a college 
of priests whose busincK* it was to perform the ritea deemed neecs^ 
sary for the gTowih of the com. As a l>adge of office they wore 
wreaths of corn^rrs, and paid their devotions to an aniique goddess 
of fcrtilityp the Ilea Din* Her home was in a grox^e of ancjejit 
evergreon oak 4 and laurels out in iKe Cnnapagna, five miles from 
Remw. Hither ctery year in the monih of May, when the ficl^ 
fccre ripe or ripcnii^ lo the sickle, leaped ears of the new com were 
broufiht and hallowed by the Brethren with quaint rites, that a 
blessing might rest on the coming harvest. TItc lint or preliminary 
conwration of the ears, however, took place, not in the grow, but 
in the house of the Master of the nreihren at Rome. Her* the 
Brethren were waitetj upon by four free-born bO)it the children of 
Jmng lathets and moihen. While the Hteihren reclined on couches^ 
the boys were allowed to lit on chairs and partake of the feast, and 
when it was over they carried the rest of the now hallowed com and 
laid it on the ahar.® 
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In these and all other rites intended to ensure the fertility of Jh fmiiiiy 
the ground, of cattle, or of htiman being!^ the employment 
children of Ifdng patents seems to he intelligible on the principle 
of syni^thclic magic; for such children might be deeme^d fuller 
of life than orphans, either because they flourished on both rides," rhjidfcu 
as the Greeks pot it, or because the very surviral of their parents f*.,, 1!. 
might be taken os a proof that the stock of which the children came * 
IS as vigorous and thetefore able to impiut of its stipcrabtindant pfi™^pte 
ei>er]g}' to otJicri of %jm - 

Bui the ntes in which the children of living pcircnls are reffuired 
to officiate do not always aim at promoting the growth of the crops, &*« at 
At Olympia the olive'branchcs ndUch fomieti the victors' crowns 
had to be cut from a sacred tree with q ^Iden sickle hy a lad whose 
father and rnothcr must be both alivt.^ The tree was a wild olive 
growing within the holy precinct, at the west end of the temple of^^l’f®- 
Zeus, It bare the name of the Olive of the Vsur Crown, and near 
It was M altar to the Nymphs of the Fair CrawnsH* At Delphi aL] 
every eighth year a sacred drama or miracle-play was acted which 
drew crowds of spectators from all pans of Greece, [t set forth 
the slaying of the Dragon by Apollo. The jirincjpal port was 
sustained by a lad, the son of living parents, who seems to have 
personated the god himself In an open space the likenes of a 
lordly palsce, erected for the occasion, represented the Dragon's 
den. It was attacked and burned by ihe Jad, aided by women who 
carried blazing lorches. Wherr the Dragon had received hU deadly 
wounil, the lad, still actipg the part of the god, fled far away to 
be purged of the guilt of blood in the beautiful Vale of Temper 
where the Peneus flows in a deep wooded gorge between the 
snowy peaks of Olympus and Ossi, its smooth and silent fide 
shadowed by overhanging trees and tall white clifls. In places 
these great crags rise abruptly from the stream and approach 
each other so near that only a narrow strip of sky is visible over¬ 
head; but where they recede a little, the meadows at their fool 
are verdant with evergreen shrubs;, among which Apollo’li own laurel 
inay still be seen. In antiquity the god himseli; stained with the 
Dragon's blood, is said to have come, a haggard footsore way¬ 
farer, to this wild secluded glen and there plucked branches from 
one of the laurels that grew »n its green thickets beside the 
rippling rivxT. Some of them he used to twine a wreath for his 
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UTOitfS, one of them carried in hia hand, doybriess in order that, 
}£uardcd by the sacred plants he might escape the hobgablins ^rhich 
dogged his steps. So the bay*, hia human repre^entaEive, did the 
same, and brought back to Delphi wreaths of latircl from [he same 
tree to be awarded to the victors in the Pythian games. Hence 
the whole festival of the Slaying of the Dragon at Delphi went by 
the name of the FesiivaJ of Crowning,^ From this It ap|Krars 
that at Delphi as wetl nf at Olympia the houghs which were used 
to crown the ^nctora had to be cut from a sacred tree by a boy 
whose parents must be both alive. 

At Thebts a fcitival called the Laurel-bearing was heJd once in 
every eight yeans, when branches of laurel were carried En proceasion 
to the temple of ApoHo. The principal pan in the procession was 
taken by a boy who held A laurel bough and bore the title of the 
Laurel bearer: he seems to have personated the god himselfl Hif 
hair hung down on his shoulders, and he wore a golden crowns a 
bright-colonred lobe, and ihoei of a special shape t both his parents 
must be aJivt* We may suppose that ibe golden crown which he 
wore was fashioned in the shape of laurel leaves and replaced a 
imath of naj laurd. Thus the boy with the laurel wreadi on 
hia head and the laurel bough in hi^ hand would resemble the 
tnlditional equipment of Apollo when he purified himself for the 
slaughter of the dragoir. iVe may conjecture that at Thebes the 
Uurel-bcarer ottpnaJIy pcfsonated not Apollo but the local hero 
Odmus, who slew the dragon and had like Apollo to purify himself 
for^ the sbughEer. The conjeerture U eonfurned by vase-paintingi 
which represent Cadmus crowned with laurel preparing to attack the 
dragon or iMually iti combat with the vnonster, while goddesses 
bend over hiin holding out wreaths of laurtl as the mede of victoryA 
(In this hypothesis the octennkJ Delphic Festival of Crowning and 
the octennial Thebari Festival of Ijiurel-bearing were closely akin t 
in l^h the protiiitie'nt part played by the laurel was purificatoiy or 
espbtor>'.< Thus at Olympia, Delphi, and 'Fhebes a boy whose 
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parents were Jxiih alive was entrusted with the duty of cutting or 
i^'caring a saerud wreath at a great festiml which recutretl at interval 
of several years.^ Why a boy of living parents should be chosen IfiriMihi 
for such an office is not at ftrst sight deaf j the reason might be 
US ore obvious if we understii^od the ideas in w'hiErh the custom of 
wearing wreaths and crowns had its origin. Probably in many w 
wTenihs and crowns were amuleti before they were ornantenta; 
in other words, thcir first intention may have licen not so much to ^ilffifeEi of 
adorn the Isead as to jjrotect it from harm by surrounding it with a 
plant, a mcia]^ or any other thing which was sup|)osed to possess the 
magical virtue of banning bdeful influences. On this hypothesis ^2^ 
we can understand not only why ucred persons such as priests and cat wni 
Icings wore crowns, but also why dead bodies, sacrificliJ vkiitns, **^^**^ 
and in certain circumstajices even inaoimate objects auch as the 
impleiucnts of sacrifice, the door^ of houses, arid so forth, were 
decorated or raiher guarded by DFrcaths.^ Further, on this hypo- 
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thesis TFc may perhaps perceive why children of living parents 
were BpccialEy chosen to cut or wear sflr:reti wreath i. Since such 
children were apparently supposed to be endowed with a more 
than coinition share of vtiaj enei^, I hey might he deemed pcculiaily 
fitted to make or wear amulets which were designed to proEect the 
Wearer from injury and death: the current of life which cimilnted 
in their own veins os'crflowcd, as it were, and reinforced the tnagic 
virtue of the wreath. For the same reason such children would 
naturally be chosen to personate gods^ as they seeming!) were at 
Delphi and Thebes, 

At Ephesus, If we may Erusi the evidence of the Creek romancts- 
writen fleliodorim^ a boy and girl of living parenEs used to hold for a 
>^r the priesthood of AptFlIo and z^rtemis respectively* U"hcn their 
period of oSfec was nearly cKpireik they kd a sacred embassy to 
Delo^ the birthplace of the divine liroiher and sister:^ where they 
•Qd luptfimcttded. the muficaL and athletic contests and laid down the 
AnMhi». printbood.' At Rome no girj might be chosen a Vestal Virgin 
unless both her fmher and mother w«e Uvtriig j* yet there is no 
)Si,(^*^endencc or probabilitjr that a Vestal vacated office on the death of 
Saiti itiqii a parent; indeed she generally held office for life.* This alone may 
suffice to ptove that the custom of entrusting certain sacred duties 
children of living parents «aa not based on any notion that 
wi»««re orphans as such were ceremonially unclean. Again, the dancing 
^ ^ priests of Mare, the Salti, must be sons of living parents; ‘ but as in 

ciie of Oiff Vestals this condition probably only applied at the 
date of their election, for they seem l^c the Vesl^ to have held 
office for life. At all evcnis we read of a lively old gentleman who 
still skipped and capered about as a dancing priest with an agtliiy 
which threw the efforts of his younger colleagues into the shade.* 
^gain, at the public games in Rome boys of living parents had to 
escort the images of the gods in their sacred cats, and it was a dire 
omen if one of them rdaaed his hold on the holy carl or let a strap 
QuWrwurfsIip from bis fingers* AmJ when the stout Roman heart a-as 
s^ken by the appalling news that somebody had been struck by 
wnplarcd lightoina that the sky had somewhere been suddenly overcast, or 
fhai a she>mule had been safely delivered of a colt, boys and girls 
t( Rcvh whose (athere and mothcre were still alive used to be sought out and 
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employed to help in c^piadfig ihe temHc prodigy.* Ag^ain^ wh^ 
the Gapiiol Jiitd ^)ccd sicked and burned by the disorderly troops of 
Mrelliuj^ solemn prepiititions were midc to rebuild it Tbe whole 
arciii WM enclosed by m cordon of fillets and wreathi Then soldiers 
chosen for their auspicions names entered within the barriers holding 
branches of Jucity trees in their hands i and afterwards the Vestal 
Virgins, aided by boys and girls of living parents, washed tbe 
foundations with water drawn Cmni springs and rivers.* In this 
ceremony the choito of such children seems to be based on the same 
idea ai the choice of such water; for as running water is deemed to 
he especially alii^* so the lital current might be ihonght to How 
wi thout intemiptEoa in the chiLdren of hvi ng parents but to stagnate 
in orphans. Hence the children of Ji ving parents rather than orphans 
would natumlly be chosen to pour the living water over the founda- 
tiona, and so to lend something of their own vitality or endnnmce to 
a building that was desired to last for ever. 

On the same principle we can easily tinderstand why the Chihirra ol 
children of living parents should be especially chosen to |w:rform 
certain offices at noarfiagt The motive of such a choice may be a 
wish to ensure by sytnpatlietic magic the life of the newly wedded atuLania^ 
pair and of their offspring. Thus at Roman ituirrlagcs the bride 
was. escorted to her new home by three boys whose jiarents were aU i^j™*** 
living. Two of the boys held her, and the third carried a torch of Allwkla. 
buckthorn or hawthorn in front of her** probably for the purpose 
of averting the powers of evil; for buckthorn or hawthorn was 
credited with this maglail virtucL^ At innmagea in ancient Athens 
a boy whose parents were both living used to wear a wreath of 
thorns and acoms and lo carry about a winnowing-fitti full of Loavesi 
crying, I have escaped the bad^ t have found the better,"* In 
m4jdern Greece on the Sunday before a mnniage the brwi^room 
sends to the bride the wedding cake by the hands of a boy^ both of 
whose parents must be nvrng. The messenger takes great care not 
to stumble or to injure the cake, for to do either would be a v^f 
bad omcn^ He may not enter the bride's hou« till she has taken 
the cake from him. For this purpose he lays lx down on the 
threshold of the door* and ihcu both of them, the boy and the 
Ijfith^ oish at it and try to sca« the greater piit of the cake. And 
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when cjiule are being Kliiughtertid for the marriage festivities^ the 
first beast killed for the bridc'^ house must be killed by a youth 
whose parents arc both alh'e. FurtheTp a son of living piu'eirits must 
solemnly fetch the water with whidi the bridegrootn’'s head is 
ccremonlaUy w^bed by wotnen before inairkge. And on the day 
after the TiiaiTi.ige bride and bridegroom go in procession, lo the 
well or aprmg from which they Are henceforth to fetch their water, 
rhe bride greets the spnng, drinks of the water froni the hollow of 
her hand^ and throws money and food into it Then follows a 
dance^ accompanied by a song, round about the sprinp. I^ly, a 
lad whoM; parents are both living draws water from the spring in 
a Special vessel and canies it to the honse of the hndAl without 
speaking a word ; this unspoken water^" as it ts called, is tegarded 
1* peculiarly holy and wholesome. When the young couple return 
from ihe spring, they fill their mouths with the unspoken water" 
and try to spirt it on each other insiidc the door of the house^ In 
Albania, when women are baking cakes for a weddings the first to 
put hand to the dough must be a maiden who-se parenta are both 
alive and who has brother^ the more ihe better; for only such a 
girl h deemed lucky. And when the bride has dismounted from 
her hor^ at the bridegroom's door, a small boy whose parents are 
both alive (for only »uch a boy » thoi^ht lo bring luck) is passed 
thrice backwards and forwards under the horse’s belly, as if he 
would girdle the beasL* Among the South Slavs of Bulgaria a 
htde child whose lather and mother are both alive helps to bake the 
two bndaJ cakes, pouring water and salt oti the meal and stirring 
tM mixture with a spurtle of a special shape j then a girl JiAs the 
child in her arms, artd the little one touches the roof-beam thrice 
with the sportlc, saying, « Boys and girls.” And when the bride’s 
hair a to be dressed for the wedding day, the work of combing and 
plaiting It mujt bo begun by a child of liiitig parents," Among the 
Eciw and Cadabufsi, two Somalj trib^ on the inomifig after a 
tuoiTtage * the brides female relations bring presents of milk, and 
^ accompanied by a ynung male child who^ parents arc livings 
The chiJd drinks some of ihc mifk before any one else tastes it; 

hridegroom* if his parents arc living; but if one 
ot b^h of hii parents arc dead* and those of tho bride living, she 
Dnnl« after the child. By doing thb they believe that if the newly 
mamed woman bears a child the father will be alive at the tlmcr^* 
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In ihis Last custom ihe part pLay«i by the child of living parents 
is uiiamhiguous and helps to ihrow light on thcobscujct cases ^hkh 
precede. Such a child is cl^^ly sjppQwd to Impiart the virtue of 
longevity to the milk of which it ^jartakcii and so to transmit it lo 
the newly married |iair who aficrwank drink of the milk- Siniilarlyp 
we may suppose that in all nuarnage rites at least, If not in religious 
rites generJiyt the employtnont of children of living jjarents is 
intended to dilfiise hy ff^mpathy ihe blessings of life and longevity 
anvoESg all who partkipatc in the cenmiDiiie& The same idea may 
cxfilain a funcr^ custom obsen^ed by the Sihauaka of Madagascar* cwid ef 
A her a burial the ^mily of the deceased, with their near relaiivcs 
and dependents, meet in the house from which the corpse was 
lately removed ** to drink mm and lo undergo a purifying luid pre- b fuiwml 
serving baptism calledLeaves of the lemon 
Or lime tneCf and the stalks of two kinds of grass, are gathered and 
placed in a vessel with water. A personp both of whose parcnls axe 
living, is chosen to perfomi the ritCj and this 'holy water* Is then 
sprinkled upon the walls of the house and U|>fln all assembled within 
them, and finally around the house ouuideii" ^ Here a person whose 
parents axe both living appears to be credited with a more than 
common share of life and longevity ; from which it natutally fellows 
that he is better fitted than any one else to iicrform a ceremony 
intended to avert the danger of death from the household. 

'fhe notion tluit a child of lining parents is endowed w^Uh aTIw tuie 
higher degree of vitality than an orphan probably explains all the ^ 
coAts qf the emplacement of such a child in ritual, whether the 
particular rite U designed to cnaure the fertlliEy of the ground or may 
the fruitfulness of wcmeUt or to avert the danger of death and other ^ 
calamities. Yet it would probably be a mistake to suppose that this I ^ 
notion is always clearly apprehended by the persons who practise ti»t they 
the customs, fii their nimds the definite conccplion of super- 
abunilont and overflowing vitality may easily di^sohie into a ^'ague fhcrrfOT 
idea that the child of living parents is luckier than other folk. Ko iiadtfcr 
r^iote than this sectns lo be at the bottom of the Masai rule ^^hal 
when the warriors wish to sdect a chief, the)’ miut chocae ‘‘a man 
whose parenia arc still alive, who owns calilc and has never killed 
anybody, whose parents axe not blin<L and who himself has not a 
discoloured eye/’* And nothing more Is needed to explain the 
ancient Greek custom whidi asigned the duty of drawing lots from 
an urn to a boy under puhetty whose father and mother were both 
in life.® 
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t^dition ttittt a Lydian king tried to make the citadel of Sardes 
Die aie jrapcegnable by cairyjng round it a lion^ may |>erhaps be illustrated 
bids or. &y a Sooth Afrioin cuMom. When the Beebuanas are about to 
found a new town, they observe an elaborate rjiuaL They choose 
foandifles \ up its eyelids with sinew, and then allow 

aww Kfflm. blinded animal Id wander at will for faur days. On the fiflb 
they tmdt it doim and sacrifice ii ai sunset on the spot where 
It hapiwnt to be standing. The carcase is then roasted whole and 
divided among the people, Kitual requires that eveiy particle of 
the flttb should be consumed on the spot, ;^^len the sacrifida] 
meal is over, the medidne-men take the hide and mark it with 
appropriate medrcines. the composition of which U a professional 
Miiet, Then with one long spiral cut they convert the whole hide 
nto a single thong, Having done so they cut up the thong into 
lengths of about two feel and despatch messengers in all directions 
to peg down one of those itripa in each of the paths leading to the 
new owit Aflcr this.^ it is said, “if a foreigner approaches the 
new town to destroy it with his charms, he will find that the town 
has prepared Itself for his coming"* Thus it would seem that the 
litoral Bcchuanas attempt to place a new town under the protcc- 
tion or one of then sacred cattle* by distributing pieces of its hide 
at all iwinb where an enemy could approach it. just as the Lydian 
king thopght to place the citadel of his cipthil under the protection 
Of the bon-god by carrying the animal round the boundaries, 
t...., Bechuatia custom may throw light on a widespread 

BAituni w ich i^latcs ho-w a wily settler in a new country l>ouEht 

^ from the natives as much hmd as could be covered with a hide^ and 

**™>**^ aji^^i,^i,* ,®*' ike hide imo thongs and to claim 

ofCirOugt ” “ coitid be enclosed by the thon^ It was thus, 

and tbqflftf 
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according to ihfi llottenloUp that the first European settlct^ obtained 
a footing in ^uth Africa.^ If lit the uiogt Tn miliar example 
of such STorieB is the trudiiion that Dido procured the site of 
Ginhagc in this fashion* and that the place hence received the 
name of Byrsa or " hide." * Similar tales occur In the legcndaTy 
history of Saxons and Danes** and they meet tis in India, Siberia. 
iJurma. Cambodia, java^ and BaJL* The wide difTuiiion of such 
stories coiihrma the conjeciure of Jacob'Grimm that in them we 
have a reminiscence of a mode of land measurement which vim 
once actually in n&e* and of which the designation is still rciained 
in the Eni];1ish The Eechuana custom suggests that the 

mode of measuring by a hide may have originated in a practice of 
encompassing a piece of land with thongs cut from the hide of a 
sacriftdal victim in order to place the ground under the guardianship 
of the sacred animal. 

But why do the Bechuanaa sevr up the eyelids of the hull Thtn^ 
which is to be iised for ihh purpose? The answer appears 
be given by the ceremonies which the same [people observe when bUndni la 
they are going out to war. On that oocasioti a woman rushes up to ordisr Uui 
the army with her eyes shut and shakes a winnowing-fan. whOc she 
cries out» The army is not seen 1 The army is not seen!" And a maf be 
mcdicine'man at the same time sprinkles medicine over the speanv Invhihk 
crying out in like manner, '"The army is not seen I The army is not 
seen I .After that they seiEe a bull, sew up its eyelids with a hair 
of its tail, and drive it for some distance along the road which the amy 
is to take. When ii has preceded the army a little way^ the bull is 
sacrificed, foasicd whole, and eaten by the warrmra. All the fiesh must 
be consumed on the spot Such |iarts as cannot be eaten aie burnt 
with firt Only the contenla of the stomach are carefully preserved 
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a* a charm which is to lead the ’.varriors to victory, Chosen men 
carry the precioy» gytA in front of the annyi and it h deenied ino^t 
important that no orie should precede Ihem. When they stop, the 
army siop^ and it will not resume the march tilf it sees that the 
men with the bult's giits haw gone forirard.' The mcaninc of these 
'*■ cries of the woman and the pne<;t, 

The army is not seen! The army is not seen J" Clearly it is 
Etesiratile ihat the army should not be perceived by the enemies 

an 1 il 11 IS up^ them. Accordingly on the piiueipics of homawirathic 

magic the kchuanas apparently imagine that they can make them- 
Klv« invisible by eating of the flesh of a blind bull, blinduess and 
invisibility being to their simple minds the same thine. Tor the 
Mme reason the bowels of the blind ox are carried in from of tJte 
amiy to hide its advance from hostile eyes. In like manner the 
custom of Mcnfieing and eating a blind os on the place where n 
new i^n is lo be built may be intended to fender the town 
^ble to enemies. At alt cvems ihe Hawenda, a South African 
people who Mcmg to the game Bantu stock ns the BecJiuatiai taio 
pamK to conceal their kra.ak from passers-by. The kraaLs are 
budi m t^ forest or bush, and the long winding footpaths which 
^d to them are often kept open only by the support of a single 
Me her^ and t^rt fndeed the poths are so low and narrow rhat 
It u ^y difficult to bring a horse into such a village. In lime of 
war the pole, are removed and the thorny creepers fall down, form- 
ing a natural screen or bulwark which the Cfieuiy cm neither 
pc^rite nor destroy by fir& The kraals arc also surrounded by 

sTfl bide them 

sull better from the view of the enemy the tops of the walls arfr 

wi h Indian com or plan led with tobacco. Hence tmv'clfcrs 
F^ing through the coujiiry seldom come acroas a Hawenda kraal. 
To s« where the Bawenda dwell j-ou must climb to the tops of 
mountains and look down on the roofs of their round huts peeping 

*nushrf>oms in thE 

fbe object which ihc Bawenda nuain hy these perfectly 
rational meau^ the Bechuanas seek to compss by the sacri^ and 
consumption of a blind boll mnee ana 

or the use of a blinded ox in sactific* is cqn. 
alleged by a CalTre for the obsen^nce of a 
wmewhat similar eusioto tn purificatory ceremonies after a battle 

Si!!l'?Fi“^i"*v"* and other CalTre tribes of South 

piece of the ham-string, and a piece of the princiiMl sinew of the 
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flhptildcr. These parts are fried wiih certaiii herbs and robbed into 
ihe }oin(s of the warriors. By cutting out tho tongue of the o* they 
think to present the enemy from wagging his tongue against them; 
by severing ihe sinews of the oi they hope to cause the enemy** 
sinews to fail him in the battle; and by removing the eye of the 
oa they imagine that they prevent the enemy from caatingneovetous 
^e on thdr cattle.^ 
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S<>M* CtrSTOilS OF THE PELEW ISLANOEPS 

of society and religion otnong the Pelcw 
the P«Knts several points of sTtnilariiy to 

me «mdition of the peoples about the Eastern Mediterranean in 

e^om/of ih^^i ailentlon to certain other 

the insti«nh'!!!f '"“J' ‘0 illustrate some of 

trie mstitatiotis ditctisscd thu vtjlurrie; 


I. /ryrj/f dmi^d as ^Vamen 

a til* f*€lew Islands it often happens that a goddess chooses 
UtiAdta woman, for her tninister and inspired itiouihpicct 

hTru^r^mi^J '**“ hivonred man is thenceforth reganJed^Sd 

™pjj^ irmed « a woman. He wear, female attire, he ctniefa piece of 

SrJw *" fields, aSl^ he^ 

frltSr^^^ ^ 7!? ‘I“‘ ^ contempt of his 

pretended change of sex under the inspira^n of a 
female i^p.nt perhaps explains a custom widely sp™d nmanJ 
savages, in accordance ^tb which some men dress ashmen and 

^ onsexed creatures often, perhaps 

“Jk ^ ^ ^ regarded sometimes with awe and sometimes 

' fmt r2J.K Ji ^x.“w vocation 

from childhood EOeminatc soroerers or priests of this sort are 

found among the Sea Dyafes of Borneo,' the Bugfj of South 
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Celebes,^ the Patagonians of South America,'* and the Alcuikuw and 
many Indian tribes of North America.* In ihe island of Rambr«. off 
the coast of Armcan, a set of vagabond ■' conjtiia^" who dresBod and 
lived as women, used to dnnec round a tall [)olc, involting the aid of 
their favourite idol on the occasion of any caJamby.* Male membcts 
of the Vallabha sect in India oficn seek to win the favour of ilie god 
Krishna, whom they specially revere, by wearing their hair loi^ and 
assimilating ihemselves to women; c«b their spiritual chiefs, the 
soeallcd Maharajas, sometimes simulate the appcaiancc of women 
when they lead the worship of iheir followers.* In Madagascar we 
hear of efleminatc men who wore female attire and acted as women, 
thinking thereby to do God service.* In the kingdom of Congo 
there was a sacrificial priest who comniionly dressed as a «ot^ and 
gloried in the title of the Grandmother. 'Hie post of Grandmother 
must have been much coveted, for the indimbent might noi be put 
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t UrcuL Foic 7 , En e/ tkr 

Awafft tf 1W- 

4 hfqaicr WtUkam* Ftlt£^ Ufi 
OMd TAemgidim p. 136. G*^- 

pofe j; A+ DtihoUi sl^eifn, 
ti^m^ ft CMnemet dft Fm/Ui dt 
r/Hdr, L 4J»* 

* Dftt^i dt fA/ri^t$r, 

{AiDltef^iun, 1^)1 4 ^ 7 - 
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?o hS,\«i^Tr commiucd; and lo 

diaectcd tlie body of^he dcciL^ fc^tunatc succc«or 

is r .“■“ '“• w 

tor >11 .li ito to ""'’ ”'‘' “ ‘“’■“‘'S" "““5“ 

Si-sr S rf"iSsS 7,“"' ““ ■'’“ “II “ >"» 

"*>" “» ; 1 • . ^eious life came in (he **«« of a dream nr 

r*" > Sii iji^i ?.'^„'i°"^ i-ff^i totoif.. b, 

'"I™ “'Cor'’ 

nKvio oracubr admoniLioni ^Mcli it i¥Qti]r] he rw^rilm c *^a' ^ j 

Entimaiinni At all wc are told th-iF ^ Jwi 0^ to di&rcgard^ 

wu the reiMr*,hL „ Or a hrtetalion of wme sort 

‘^*^*^^* ™' fiii^FiTu II ij- ^orth America these mcn-m'onicn rotri 

to.ii:xtr.s ssi,ii''xs”£r lini 

Sauks, an mdian tribe of \’ap#^ \ ^Tpost* -ftmong the 

were always despised, but Winedm«Terwe4“iri2™ 

under an unfoitunatA Hestiirv vhirk fk^ ^ w-bounng 

>up?»d .o b. i«i.dii,3'S h7^r;f'S‘^,‘'|“* 

sp«it that resides in the mooo-» Anrii^r r^rii the female 

a goddess may adopt female an^ 

t>? a god may adopl male coSm^ '‘i 

Multo, ,h. toy of too VioBri. Njooa Utf iod ‘o 


^ rtdi® 

<u i A/Awpt ftiiuWa* iTlit 

li. Wherever men ric£iiliu.v 

dfEu ■! women, we mey nuiHt ihsi 
« «r<ntlliDiu motive uitdcrtie* the 
fmoa «en though our wilmiitte. A> 
□oi mcitilua il. nK! cuMom Ji ||,ui 
r^led aiAmg die Itjilmenn of 
KamliduUM (G. W'. SteUet. JKsrri™^ 
ulf "7 f*** Ahw/jeitarAi, pp. 

t Lhcoill, of gAiitb.«istCTn 

Ute Nop^j or MonpiUy of ih* Cea- 
^JJ. fCeim^o Jtt 

f ajo). Amun? the 

.V Lmlwls a«[ oBjy do mn 
sm^iran diwlikc tromeii uul OHurm 
^ W«k with them (T, If. Lewio. 
*r.>. (mt. on the otbn taw). «omD, 


S^fliona dra* ejid live Ijjie. ^ 
Miojjekg uaMiiliae lubiti in *ij 
mpetta. Wlict, mie of uiueeed 

W«m« *111 „ked her t™™ for 
edopimg A nojciiKae Biode of lifc, |(ie 

M Rm drmied Hut .he wa. » w^„, 
hu! finaJly confewed *■ Ihii h„ 
t«-frw« not ptod, ud Kfihe becune 
» aiAit See (he exirut from [he 
of M., rSso. looted in 

rtrl 

^ 4^^. XEiii ];^nrbuicn[ Iranifimni- 
tKHi of w.i.m«i iiiio racn 1 ^ 

muEil rmr^f thmn ihc can^ dtw™ 
oT mEu into w^nicti. 

* M.umUiu, i‘rtni *» wJed, *£« 

^ ■33- 

M. Keating, £j^n^nr f, 

f** S«tirt y St. L 31J 
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imparted hi^ onicks through a womiu^ who in ordinary life dres^d 
like the rest of her xx in a bark-etDlJi wrapped round the body and 
fastened with n girdle, so as to leave the amis and shoulders bare; 
but when she prophesied under the inspiration of the g<K3t she wore 
two bark-cloths knotted in inasailme style over her shoulder^ and 
crossing each other on her brta^iE and back.^ 

Ikrhaps ihh assumed change of sex under the inspimion of a xh# 
goddess may give the key to the legendf of the efifeminate 
Sardana}ulu5 and the effeminate Hercules,* as well as to the practice 
df the efreTnluaie priests of Cybele and the Syrian goddess. In all ^Ltii 
such casQ the pretended transformation of a man into a woman perhaps 
would \ic intelligible if we supposed that the womanish priest or king 
thought himself animated by a female spirit, whose sex^ accordingly^ onhT^ 
he felt bound to imitate. Certainty the cunueh priests of Cyl^k 
Kern to have bereft themselves of ihcir manhood under the 

j < -ntiaJlll 

supposed msfjJralion of llm Great Goddess,® The priest of Hercules mia tbe 
at Anlimachia, in Cos, who dressed as a woman when he offered rfrLTnhote 
sacrifice, ia said to have done so in imLlatiou of tlercules who 
diijgulsed himself as a woman to escape the pursuit of his enemies/ 

So the Lydian Hercules wore female attire when he served for 
three years as the purchased slave of the imperrous Omphale, 

Queen of Lydia,® If we suppose that Queen Omphale, like Queen pcAuaMai 
Sernimmis, wa5 nothing but the great Asiatic goddessit* or one of her hF ^ 
Avatars, it bceonies probable that the story of the woutanish 
Hercules of Lydia }3ieserves a Teminiscence of a hne or college of gorir^iA 
effeminate priests who, like the eunuch priest-5 of the Syrian goddess, 
dressed as women in imitation of their goddess and were supposed 
tp he inspired by herp The probability it Increased bj- the practice 
of the priests of Hercules at Antimachia, in Cos, who^ as we hive just 
seen, actually wore female attire when they were engaged i n thdr sacred 


* For ihi4 inr^Fnaiticpn I have lo 
dunk jay fdcod tku Jtev. L Kokuc, 
He lctl§ me lhat ftCtOiding ];o inuiidon 
iNttikua uiri^fl lo glfi? hLi oraclw % the 
mauLli of B. RiBu^ not of a ifom-flijp To 
wtar two Imk-eMtw, op® m each 
ihrMjIder, Li i privilege of rnyBllj And 
of (ifteslw Tile tmlinjiry niAiv n 
inngEc bduk > clodi kaDltrd, on oqc 

oaly. With iho liiiEio except 
tiofl mpitiuQcd in the IoaI,. woittrcu. id 
never war «dbtiii 

rxsUjDHl <WCT ihv »hould«w 
> TJU^ 167 

* CntoUiu, Itiii, Tlbli Ia jp tub- 
ctMncc the csplaiuliDn of the cuitjQEn 
gSv^ hy I>r. U R- FAntrl!; who 
obforvia ihjt *^llio Dud wocihlppor 
cndcBfiTaTnnl Ihot i{i;iinft luturc to 


ftiaimilBle ItLipjcIf nioic rloKly Eo hEl 
gLhiJoU " (^ 4 rfJkip A- 
vLL p, ojk The 

theory h not beooiBrily iDcopiilAtenL 
with my coojHtuie u to the me^cBl 
tth^ aiide o( ihe uvered |ibi1A4 Sh 
Abovet pp, 2 J j Af. 

^ PLaurchp QKOfiiieMjfi 

* ApoUo^fitifs IL &. 2 jft; Athe^ 
nieiu, iJi. 11, pp, %\% F'^iO 1; Apallo- 
eJc^tUa, Ei 6. 3; Diodonii Skului, fv, 
yt I JoBnipe* Lydtci, /\r 

iiL 64 i Lodin, jdJL 

X: Orid^ /lrrm£rj^ ix. 55 ; ^tatiiii, 

TAii. A. 646 - 64 ^ 

* Oa ScminjEib la Ihli chirBia^ 

m iihnv«, pp, 14J fy,; C^deft 

UL 161 tff. 
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duties Similarly nt the vcfral mysteries of Ilcfculw in Rome the men 
were draped in the garments of iramen j' and in some of the rites 
and processions of Uionyius also men wore female attire.^ fn 
legend and art there art clear traces of an ciTcminate Wonysus, who 
I^rlups^ figured in a st^ge ceremony for the anilicial fcriitisatioii of 
the fig. Among the Nahanaivals, an ancient German tribe^ a priest 
garb^ as a woman prestded over ft sacred gTove,< These and similar 
practices^ ne<^ not nccesssmty have any connection with the social 
system of rnother-kin, tt'herever a goddess is revered and tlic theory 
of iiupiratton is held, a man may be thought to be possessed by a 
female spirit whether society be organised on mother-kin or on 
laihcr-km. Still the chances of such a transformation of sex will 
^ grcater under moiher-kin than under father-kin if, as we have 
found reason to believei a system of mother-kin is more favourable 
to the development and multiplication of goddesses than of gods. 
It is therefore^ jierluips, no mere accident that we meet with these 
effeminate pnesta in resions like the Pdew Islands and Western 


* J<»niiM LjnliM, Jft mtitiitai, iv. 
4 ^t E*' llelcfccf. V^E ii 

bf KEv *|Fparirnt crffliniclkfkiii, 
wwntfl mEjsIkE BLrt Ih |yF«nt aE a i4arS- 
6pfir lilFfiranctl ti> fFercnJ^ii iiPit3piC‘rtkiis_^ 
r, ^ Ksc lianKcfiLmes 

J>i and At GbiJci wcmien niigiil 
nol enici ihs ct the 

Tythn {Sitim fEdicui, \lL 

22). TIkit wm a Girtcek pf(>K^rtv ** A 

wiixman dD£i ftnt [QU itj n cf 

Hcreula'’ (Mikc*rfas CWs liL u; 

arofii, «1. Lctftfdi rt 

ScWidewin, I 393 , iL 154 ), kcMnan 

wtniBcn did aot iwmi by H?icul«9 
(Aarai *{, 6). 

* LudAnp Ca/mmaia^ Muta tft- 

dmdttm, 16 - and SabFxti^ 

ip* At tile Athciilan vjjit- 

fstivkt of Ehe Oicho'phada s chorus 
o( lioipcfi wa* led Id prciCctriDn by ti^o 
Jflang meti droiBCtl exaeilf like girl* j 
1hC3f carded hmn^hm qC Fiqja 

wSch Hpe doiEcfi. The i^roccukifi «u 
uid tfi be In honmif of vid 

Alhcru or Atkdnc. S« I’todds^ 

qitoEcd by rhoiiui, p, 

3J30p rd. h BekkerE riUEBucfa, 

*J: 

* Detnent of Akxiindna^ 

PP- ^9 ed. IVrticT; Amobitu^ 

Gr^if ed. A. WeiiefmaiLDp p, s 

J, tfEEjc^ Ml Zjr^c/4fvw^ a 13 , 

Ai Eo the ipseial of ibe 


wilh sfc Alheruieuii, IrL 14^ 

JX 7 ®!- Ai to tbfl! iUthieiiil fVrtiJiiflilgti, 
of ihr % see mj Li^'iurn m ikr £arir 
pp, 370 

pfl Eht type of ibfl cir^iiute DIi^tkqi 
in ait ice E* ThmcHicrp in \\\ }{. 
kwllet'i d. xrtffk, n. f*w. 

Jfy^AnA^f^ L tij5 iff, 

* TacilBA^ (jrrAtfdNjuTr 43. Pcrhapi, 
« Alf, CbadHrlck thinksp thii |Airfi 
limy hare sneexeded Eo a pdeucH when 
the change Ibiti raotber-kin lo Cxthcr- 
hn look Jijrtce. s«f Hs M. Chadwkk, 

T 4 f OrijciM ^ j-A, ATti/Mir 

* 5»7)p p. 3i9^ 

Jn Cjfipnii there waa a lueatikd uid 

roaKuhct< imcut of Vcaui <pqio\iglil7' 

Ai^c) Ml female aEthe z letordii^ |o 
t'hllfKbm^ the dmtf thnj rxpmleated 
the aioon, ■%! tiieTirice* wete 
oJTcfrd to him or her hj men eJad » 
women, achd wnineti clad u men. 
Sw Satmi, til, 7, 3 

i|7-; Serviui on VhgiJ, )i fijj, 

A limiFa-r caetjAnge 0/ gannenta Eook 
p1i£G between AJ^flre men and women 
it the fcitiiml of ibe Hjlfriiitica, which 
fell LD she tncnih of IZcnneip either aE 
the new nupofl or on the Eouiik of the 
tocmflj. See rioEaieh, mu/tmm 
4 5 PnljraetiiiXf, vJst j On 
the thirlfcnth flf JanaaTT flnle^ptaTer^ 
frtradflJ the atrrtti of K^nne in Ihe 
£afli of WDftwQ iHutardi, QHArjhm^r 
AWow, 5jb 
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Asiji, whtirii ihc h'fiitLm of iiloLbcT-klo eilhcr actualty ijrcvaib or lixs 
at least left traces of it behind in tradition and tostoni^ Such 
traces, for example, are to be found in and Cos, - in'both, of 

lii'hklt the cfTeminate Herculca liad his home. 

liul the religious C5f su^ierstitioLi; interchange of dress between fhjS t\K^ 
men and women is an obscure and complex problem, and it is 
unlikely that any single solution would opply *tll the cases, 

Trobobly the custom has been practiced from many different numojiti 

natives. For eitftmple, the practice of drcssmjg boys ns bas 

certainly been sometimes adopted to avert the Evil l'>ye ^ ^ and it is iKiai pnw- 

possihk that the custom of dranging garments at mairiagCi the tiKd *4^ 

bridr^oom disguising himself as a womaiip or the bride 

herself as a man, may have been rcHortcd to for the same purpose, Binmpk*, 

Thus ill Cos. where the priest of Hercules wore female aiiire, the rnsmawL^ 

brid^room was in like manner dressed as a woman when he received 

his brkle.^ Siiaitan brides had their hair shaved, artd were clad in 

men's clothes and booted on their weddiag nighL* Argive brides 

wore lalse beards when they slept with their husbands for the Om 

time.^ In Southern Celebes a ^idegroom at a certain point of the 

long and elaborate marriage ceremonies puts on the garments which 

his bride has just put oE" Among the Alapi of East Africa 

the men dress as girls for a month after marriage,* Among the 


I For ifnee^ of laarbcT-kin In 
tee any fw Earfy //iWpry 

^ iif pp. a4i 

rc|r 3 .f 4 tu C« we kn^rw fiom inKrip- 

tiCMw lka.1 al Elolwfna. bU why ahaTcd 
\n like Mcred rile* of Apo-llo «wl 
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fjiiht-T+ Ihch mothet, wtd of fhetr 
wothcr’j fnlfwr; ftnfla whJch h ippoan 
thdl tnllcitui dnccnit ECiatit^ 

lAOrc Imporlunt than polerMi dtacent 
Sec Coltiiv and Bwbtel dfF 

gri/vAivJkjpt iJMfJti - hi 

1. pp. Nc 3 s* j705, 5706 S 

Diucnliefgtr, 

Orii/i-*ui4m^^ N-o, 6J 4 ; Qv Michel* 
d'/MMtrffiiiMU Hoir 

iDoJ; J. TpDepfe+ 

pp. 191 i/* On itacs of tnutber- 
kin 10 ibe tegcod aod rilBil of ller- 
cQle* Kti A- a CoaAt. Who wmi lKe 
Wifeof Hcrcalin?” C/iotstt^ 

XI, tl90«J pp. 37 ^ ti- Cft&k 

cen>«rtiaj«i ihat a Sfccred MAitwgc of 
llefttillci and rtcfEi ITU iCclebnired in 
Co*. W« know in JaeA fmW a C™ 
iHjtcripLKBi iMt a bed w« made and * 
nuurbge oelcbcmteil Uetide Uic Jmaga 
of Hcreulcv *nd It awhrf ihat 

the rile wm that a tiicred Slamagc, 


though iome Bcholwr* inlOfpret il merely 
of an ortlinarj human wnkiihgr 5 oe 
Diltentieiger, Sj/^4 

No. 734 : Uarale^ Hwi- 
Haulier, keitmeh^ iF/aarnfe^i 

Deuxi^O Sffic, 
xjtiv* k pp 94 /f^.s ItajEk, ZV 
tiraf-'t'fVifi lar ifuiSn^ 

A^itui iiwtrm viV#/jvwjfrJuir/ff# (Eter- 
tin* piiu 

U J44. 57G^^ jMtrMcJ if /Af 

Jfiarwf/ if i* 

p. ixyt /jftiiiiH Aflfej 

iutd UU(X^jl I 99- 

jmte my nOlrt In TAg ^er™, 

vU- (ri^j) pp, and on Fkn- 

HniajLt L 22. 6 (v^ fi p, 2^^ 

^ kintareh, Qttaaiianti fnfxi^dfp ^ 3 . 
■■ noluch^ I 5 > 

v'Hutardbi £k ttvErrmm Pirt^i- 
Aat^ 4 . 

* Ik F. Malhei^ Bfdf^icwn fst dt 
EiAmr*^id T«K pHe 

.Hague, iSjSh p, J|, The marriRCf: 
ccfcaiooie* hare detciibed aiv ^^pedaUy 
ihme nl prtnoeiL 

T J. Tbfiteioo, TAnwijfdr JI/aioi 
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Jews of n^ypt in the IVtiddle Age^ (he bride led the wedding 
inea witb a helmet on her head and a »wi>rd in her iiand, 
w jc Ine bridegroom adorned himself as a woman and nut on 
emale attire. At a Brahman inarri.-ige in Southern India “ the 
bride IS dressed up as a boy, and another girl is dressed up to 
present the brtdu. They are taken in procession through the 
. r«, and, On letuming, the pscudo-hridcgroom is made to speak 
to Hie red bni^grooin in somewhat insolent tones, and some mock 
p ay [s indulged in. The real bridegroom is addressed as if he was 
be sy« (gtoom) or gutnasta (dark) of the pseudo-bridegrooin, and 
** * ^***“/’ Jw'^Sfbent passed on him by the 
nlil'Il., .u intention of such intcndiange of costume was to 

disguising him or her past 
Srri.^ corapare the practice of the Lycian men, wTo 

imenY^ ‘his might be 

“ perhaps^ for a 

and l*op1ia of antiquity used to descend into pits 

sNnning the light of the sun. 
whenever a d«ih had taken place in the family.* However, when 

Jf assumes the costume and appearance 

that L disguise may rather be a notion 

IS r ensures 

the btrth of a male hefr.t Similarly in Sweden there is i ponuS 

preceding her nuptials ihe^bride 
bom wjlJ be a son j * and among the Kahylw. when a bride dis- 


* %ppt S^tgofSfJk^n 

(WvnbChp p. rcfcrrine to 

Mutnonkln 

* E. Ttiurf^on, AWfi 

ps J. 

the bride la. mAKiallfie atlim 

33; Valcriut JTMiffl'Uaj Ci, i6i i*. 

* I’l'niiireh* /tX. 

^ tZlHwhefe [ hfLTu cxinieeturatl iKal 
ihc wenrin^ of female altif^ by the 
at mArrii^ nmy miirk 4, 
Ipmiiclno ffotn miQEhcr-ktEi to ^ther- 
kin, the fnitntirtu of the ciutcita betnir 
to traiufer 10 Ebe fclHef ihcrse righu 
ovBf \hc ehiMpcn which h 4 i 4 previci^T 
eQ>o)w| by like moiiier Alane 
(riiftr-rf>jw, pfk 7 $ Bet I *cn now 

dupohAl to think ibat ihe other explana- 
tbn sacpcrtfti m the teat ii the metre 
^babte. Someltmcs the inten^ian^ 
« Hi*]e Mwl fcmaJe fiofteme nt mar- 
ri^ iKkei pliee between pen^ma wbn 
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1^3 J J- Farlcf, ** *rbe UiamWn 

C^uniry in k'M Africi,- 
/i*f N.S, L 

Ps 92 ^ Major J. Hit^ulph, 
7>7A/ ^ M# A«j** p|v 78 , 

G. A, GiierMft, SrJk^f^ ^rdian/ 

p. 3^5 J \\\ Citiokcp Afmfar 
and /WF-iSnv sf AWAfrw 
/m 4 'l| {Wci<e(iinjEef„ 1896)^ ii, i ; A. 
< 3 e GebefiMlk, Uri mhUb// in /ia/M^ 
P. 190* P. Scbillol, A/if, 

dr /d Z/^a/fF/ 
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* I- Uoydf J^fOKUif t/fir M 

tl-ondofj, 1870 ^ F S5. 
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i^dunts from her mulo ot her hiisbaiid'^s hdii^^ a young lad lenps 
mto the saddle before she touches the gTOund* in order that her 
first child may be a boy^^ 


7 . a/ €tr/s 

m 

Like many peoples of Western Asia in antiquity, the Pelew The 
Islanders sysEematicalty prostitute thetr unmarried ghh for hire. 

Hence, just as in Lydia and Cyprus of old, the damsels are a 
Boujw of income to thdr family, and women wait im{>at]ciitly for ucvniiiffricii 
the time when the^ young daughters will be able to help the house- 
hold by their earnings, indeed the mother regularly anticipates the jISlw* 
tune by depriving the girl of her virginity with her own hands.* iitamii 
Hence the Iheoiy that ihe prostitution of unmarried girls h a device**^* 
to des^oy their virginity without risk to their huslxinds is just 
inapplicable to the Pelew Islanders as we have seen it to l>e in commun- 
the peoples of Western Asia in antiquity. \Vhm a Pdew girl has ^ 
thus been prepared for her vocation by her mother, she sells her 
favours to all the men of her village who can pay for them and 
w ho do not belong to her own cKogamous dan j but she never 
grants her favours to the same man twice. Accordingly in every 
village of the Pelew Islands it may be taken as certain that the 
men and women know each other carnally, ercept that members 
of the same dan are debarred from each other by the rule of 
exogamy.* ^^uls a well-marked fonn of sexual commtmismj limited 
only by the exogamous prohibitEDm which attach to the dans, prevails 
among thc$c people. Nor is this communism restricted to the inhablt- 
anls of the same village, for the girb of each village are n^ularly 
sent a^y to serve as prostitutes In another village, 'rhcie 

thej" live with the men of one of the many dubs or assocuulons 
in the clubhouse attending to the house, con¬ 

sorting freely with the men^ and receiving jay for their servicM:. 

A ^rJ leading this life in the clubhoiise of another village is well 
treated by the men : b wrojig done to her Is a wrong done to the 
whole club j and in her own village her value ii inen^tsed, not 
diminished^ by the lime she thus spends as a prostitute in a 
neighbouring community. After her period of service is over 
she may marry either in the village where she has served or in 
her owi% Sometimes many or all of the young women of a village 
go together to act os prostitutes: in a neighbouring 

villa^, and for this they are well paid by the community which 
receives them. The money so earned is divided among ihe chiefs 
of the village to which the damsels belong. Such a joint eapedition 


* J+ Liard, Amij/u y^^ra 

{^ru, p. 406. 

* J. Kabaiy,, nKMklem EmHi A- 
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of the tinaurrictl prlt of ft tilbge is called a Meiobei, But the young 
woltien never act as In any clubhouse of tbeir own 

village.! 

cmtcHn . while the Telcw enstom of pro&tituting the iinmarried 

the men of their own vniagej but not of their own clan* h 
^ forni of sexiinJ comiministn practised wiihin a local groups the 
laoa fititie prostituting iheiii to men of other villages is a form of 

acmal conimunisiii pracbsecl between members of dilTcrent local 
Aw^ ^ups; it is A kind of groiip-marriago, 1’hese cosioms of the 

frem & P*lcw lalanders therefore support by analogy the hypothesis that 

uB^jiir among the ancient peoples of Western Asia also the systematic 
prostitution of unmarried women may have been derived from an 
earlier pciiod of semial communism.’ 


I 3, C^sf&m 0/ s^ajiHg 

i^ia^ ^clew Islands when the chief of a clan has reigned 

tdAhdi tt™ !!«de himself impopular, the heir has a formal 

itw right tp put him to death, though for reasons which will appear this 
of ft" ^ exercised in some of the principal dans. The 

clan hu 4 practice of regicide, if that wrord may be extended to the assassina- 
Conauj tion of chicfi, is in these islands a national institution regulated bv 

account with it/ 

Indeed so wdl recognised Is the cusiom dial when the heir^ 
oiiuo'. apparent, who under the system of moibcnkin must be a brother^ 
a nephew, or a cousin on the mother's side, proves himself pre^ 
cociqus and energetic, the people say, ^The cousin is a grown 
man. The chiefs nigh at hand'*^ 

In such cases the plot of death h commonty so well hushed 
up that it seldom miscanHes. The first care of the consniiators 
ts to discover where the doomed man keeps his moncjv For 
thaf piii|Kise an old woman will sleep for some nights in the 
hou^ and make inquiries quaedy, till like a sleuth^hoimd she has 
nosed the hm^. Then the conspirators corner and the candidate 
for the chiefkinship despatches his predecessor cither with his own 
hand or by the hand of a young cousin. Having done the deed be 
takes poKession of the official residents, and applies to the widow 
of the dece^d the form of persuasion technically knowTi ,as 
wMff. This consists of putting a noose round her neck, and 
towing It t^htcr and tighter till she consents to give up her late 
husband's money. After that the murderer and his fnends have 
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nothing further lo do for ihe present, but to remaiji quietly in the 
house and allots event* to take their usual course; 

Mtantime the chiefs assemble in the council.Jtousc, and the Cm^ 
loud droning notes of the triton-iliell, which answers the puipose 
of a tocain, summon the whole population to anus. The warri^ 
muster, and surrounding the house where the conspiraton are uuniit t* 
ensconced they shower apeaii and stones at it, as if to inflict condicn 
punishment on the assassins, But this is a mere Wind, a sham, a 
l^-al fiction, intended perhaps to throw dust in the eyes of the virtltn. 

^ ost make him think that his d^tK is being avenged. Iti 
iwmt of fact the warriora take good care lo direct their missiles 
ai the roof or walls of the bouse, for if thej^ tlirew them at the 
^indows they mtghi perhaps hurt the murderer. After this formality 
hsM been satisfactorily jierformed, the regicide steps out of the house 
and engages in the genial task of paying ±c death duties to the 
various chiefs assembled. H hen he has observed this indispensable 
cerMOny^ the law is sattsiled: all constitutional forms have been 
carried out: the assassin is now the legitimate successor of his 
xictim and reigns in his stead without any further trouble. 

But if he has omitted to massacre hhs predecessor and Itas itm iht 
aiJowed Jura to die a oaluroJ death, he suffers for his negligence 
by being compelled to obsen^e a long serfea of complicated and 
irksome forraalitres before he can make good his succession in the 
of The law* For in that case the tide of chief has to be formaUy ^ 
withdrawn from the dead man and conferred on his successor by a 
tunoiis ceremony, which radndcs the presentation of a cocoa nut 
and a taro plant to the new chief. Moreover, at first he may not p^*^^'** 
enter ihe chiers house, but has to bn shut up In a tiny hui for thirty 
or forty days during all tlwtime of mourning, and even when that ts munimd 
over he may not come out till tie has received and paid for a human "• 

httd brought him by the people of a friendly state; After that be- 

slill may not go to the sea-ihorc until more formalities have been fully 
obsen-ed Thae mmptix a very co*dy fishing eipedilion, which is 
conducted by the inhahttanta of another dU^tdet and lasts for weeks. 

At the end of it a net fuft of fish is brought to the ehiefi bouse, and 
the people of the nclghbotinng comiminities arc summoned by the 
blMt of tnimpets. A* soon os the stronger fishermen have been 
publicly paid for their services, a relative of the new chief steps 
acr^ the net and solemnly splin a cocoa nut in two with an old- 
fashion^ knife made of a Tridacna shell, while at the same time he 
iMni all the evils that might befall his kiosmaiL Then, without 
kmktng at the nut, be throws the pieces on the ground, and if they 
fall so that the two halves lie with the opening upwards^ it is an omen 
that the chief will live long. The pieces of the nut are then tied 
logethy and taken to the hou^ of another chic^ the fneud of the 
new mlcr, and thete they a« kept in token that the ceremony has 
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been duly perfoniied+ Thereupon ihc hah ure divided among the 
people, the strangers receiving half. TIjis completes the legal 
ceremonies of acce^ioUt and the new chief may now go abont 
fteely. But these tedious forrrtalities and others which I over 
are dispensed with when the new chief has proved his title by slay¬ 
ing his predecesiwr* In that case the procedure is much simpli- 
fiedp but On the other hand the death diiUes are so very heavy that 
only rich men can afford to indulge in the luxury of Tcgicide+ Hence 
III the Pelew Islands of to-day^ or at least of yesterday^ the old- 
^hionod mode of succession by slaughter is now restricted to a few 
families of the: bluest blood and the longest piitscs**^ 

If this account of the esisting or recent usage of the Felew 
■hewiL tKw fs^tandera shtds little light on the motives for putUng chiefs to death, 
r^eHcfc ®^'l illustrates the business-like precision with which such a 

indircfence, if not 
be regarded as an ordinary incident of 
uf constitutional governmenL So far, therefore, the Pelcw custom 
hero out the view iliat a qrsttmatic practice of regicide, however 
sti^ge and rcvokii^ it^ may seem to us, is perfectly compatible 
with a state of society in which human conduct and human life 
am estimaEed by a standard veiy different from ours. If we would 
understand tlie early history of institutions, we must Icam lo detach 
ouches from the prepossessions of our own time and country, 
and to place ourselves as far as possible at the standpoint of men 
in distant lands and distant agesi 

* J. Kubuy, /h'i^ dfr /V/diiw^ pp. 4J-45, ys-yf. 
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Cow, tynibel of jdi^ foa, 319. 

Outkn of the World »f tb« ipnoj; 

ocjtiindt, ajfl, 039 
Ciii3Ha« Tanrlnm of llw, 247 
Omw, IwnikD^ of„ 14T jyr. 

OoBka, wiiJa rhomkuiii fsodj 

Et. 10,1 ji: hl^fathfiT Uinniia, 

037; oftsEniled by hb iOd 
t3? I Uifi wEoier Callod, 

CrooM. W., 57 M. I, 70 m. 1. 78 
Cnminjff, faififTiJ of, at Dwl[4l{p 417 jw, 
Crowfu Or wivAlha. 417 
Curlui^ Sl J.,, queried, ^ *7., 

CuEMngf of Uie ilamv al CaEro, 384 17,^, 

aSo4^, 

Cybcle ■! Atigtifiodunuin (Aiituti), J33; 
pne 4 ff of,. 339 

-- afid Aeiik, uif 

and her liofu^ 105 
CjbbttW, 94 ^ s*. 97 
Cypnu eady wfUioausd by rhccnieia^oa^ 

n 


Dal or ^kd pICUr, 340 jy, 

I>AtiyinaD, paiut^, 408 

Damaictij., kfnpof ta r^. ' 

iDaniiuea. 133 

cutlm^ of tbe. In J^ypl, 384 «,, 

I 

Dancin^^l^rli of ladid. 54 tf^. ' 

Datmnif, rtlijfj™, 54 5 [ ' 

I>add^ beir of taovd kin^ of Jcruiojem, 

^8 4 bia treoEmcnE of tlic aoudi of j 

^n], 18 I 

E, J,^ 9 a ir, s, 9 S w. 1 

-FL K, i 9 s », 4 1 

Da^ &oe i«ppa#fnctiiitrj, of Ibi; Egro- ' 
turn caGtodar, 070 

Pea D4a« 416 I 


Pend, |in 3 piiia.tbn of d3e„ 191 ig. ; 
jiouuat fnEimli of lha, rga, 301 - 

aacaifka to the, 444 fff, 

— bodies, poDutiun caused by^ 141 aq. 

I —— fc rebewnatton of lire, 73 
—— Sea, 19^ t&i H. ] 

——I aouU of, in ierpents, 73 ijff. 

“—, aouLi of lbs, bfoiigbl bflftk, 78 Jy. 
Deaib and resunedion of tfodi. 4 47. 

——, Iho poUuiioo of, 407 Off. 
l>dlar^Elon before oi&rriaLfie, £0 $ffr, 435 
Cklpbi,^ ibc Majrin^ of the dragon at, 

Ifflicfer at Eljcmi#, 147^ 334 ; inontb of, 
a^i I kSeotLfied wElb 1^, 357 q, [ 
—, Eacnd utliiLes ojad serpenU of, 7^ 
t^rodera (Tentyra^, tbo 0»ldiin inacrip* 
don of, a73, 3^0 if .; has-ecUe& ai. 
333 ; t 0 ti| 4 e of OikfGt at. 3ao. 341 
Pereeio, 30 o. 3 
Desiflabei* 69 w. 3, 137 
DetdcTYMaomy. p^bgoatbODof. ai n. 3 
Dew, wxddfig in the, at ihrietiuiiLraef, 
004, W5, 9 o 6 { atUibulcd m the 
I moon, jfid 
Oiaua, ^mlof, 038 
--— of XhoI, 03, 41 
I Diabui at Neml. 33, 4] 

Dido, 43 e Worship^ al Oirthage, 87 : 

J her death on pyn. 87; her ATUndatlon 
^ of Cmhpsge, 405; no ATatar of the 
Afllaiju goddeu, 144 

( DinicaA of the Nil^ 73, 75 

Dkdonia SHt^oilttiK on wcrnthip of Fosddon, 
tA8 i on Ojiiiii nod Isti^ 337 1 on 
Hipefiority irf women in Sg^, 393 
i Pbnyius, 93, 97^ 133, t^i - htmuin 
rent b pkon in hiji ikorabip, 

I 33 * hjf. t t'lcDc of Jiir wionfaip b a 

I pnodera Tbaclsm cufWkn. 3331 Ms 

reiembioikee lo Oiiria, 344, 337 ; dw 
effiriiibnle^ 43a 

I DipbUuSr king ^ Cypnti, 113 
PiMK of LongtHge supposed srigln of 
myth#, ?p3 

Divluily of Snnilk kin^ la agf., 44; 

of Lydian kbgi, 148 iff. 

Pod or Dodtv - the HfEkmxf,^ *S J* 

17 1 

Dodafa, 17 #_ t, 87 pr. 3 
Dog* bealen al canSiquakcSi id6 
Poi SoPtOA, quoted^ 404 jg. 

Poyn, sacred to: Aptu^ite or Aatarte, 

39 i uedSeed b worshfp of Adoaif^ 

rE4 ■ 

IhmnoA, reLlgfioQa or magfeca], for the 
regulatTon ^ ih« Msoni, 4 
Drop, night of ihe niJfaouSous, a86 
PwlMatte, Mgr L,, * 3, oSf m, S- 

flfS 

Pyaks of Borneo, ih«r head-hantltig, 
*48 Jtf. 
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ft! BpoUiKi^Js tmp^nrtft, 

99; cjAiil^^lKaElcd, E94 #. i 
Kurlh C9n£»[ri4 HM iiKiEhcr, 
f^juih CkidikwH IK14 Do b* dioFtarbcd, 76 
l^axthqiuke pitj, 1^. 

Evibqtmkwi, d»k« >£Ai|itg^ lo atop, 

*64 

Eoil ladion cuitHiki at 10 carttu|uak«s, 
164 if,, 

^a4l<T pii^lwp* AuJnillalfid W 

IhciCG of Adonii uid AitEf, tis jf^., 
456 ; ia Orevk osd CaiMic 

chun:^, ^13 

lutmg nQiJ dHfikin^ pnnjr 
fidm, ttFipfi oT, la 
I'-fflF'Ptwn'CaJeHdar, 378 

— mlcEMJaf of ifet, eI^j 1^4^, 

—— Tnoniba, aftg jp- 
flfCypilAJii, BotkHui charattisr trf, if. 

Kl^ rfTOC3ik:b.q gw(, 10; hlendfi^ tt^tb 
€rooH$, 10, i^a 

KIbibs u a doft-KT, 4^ 

EliWft, &7 

Kilii, A. H,, queued, j 

HtqcM, 31 

Empedod^a, kwt cf bu deuLh. 148 
l^kb^Osuf^ HiJictJimr^ tif Awulapiui al, 

7 a AF 

EpdpbiHiy, B53 

Equinox, fiiaclvid of dw ipna^ S 56 ; 

wnld OETfllcd M. 3^ 

ErwbihfitLiii 9 l Atbeni^ 75 
Erwhtbnii, tils iefpi^t^ jj 
Er^b. ibo HiKknl Cjbiniq. 94. 96 
iilmiftp, A., ^^4 m- S, 5*5^ 353 «. e 
EIiok. talondflir of, 399 jy. 

EsquiiEfciLiJE. ibdr uf Ibc 

3tji ,if. 

Ealhsobmis AH Snda" lAij OLmena ibe, 
31a if. ; dHiij- w4:0fE^ mi mocm, 

tEnA, Tjfphon IrttTied wndef. ilj, 1^4, 
i$5' A4onfkn lo, ita 
HbkIoxua op Uk EfyptkAci fcalivila^ 
487 if. H 

Eunuch prieiii of Allb, a 19, aai+ 

EphnLan ArufflU, aj^ ; of Ailvtc!, 
aa4: En A'^ca um 3 iBEUau a?5 m 4 
EbOcbltu^ bbhop of CAojiomk, 33 a, i 
Eu3pnk Ift Crtpi^^ocu, pA 104, iji 
Evn Efo* 433, 434 
Ewo projrfc W, Af^cA. 374 76 
Eyo. A^fttM of Odfii4 3ja 
Eidtakih ofi kinji <4 TjffO^ 8S 

Fajtfipr. laTofi dar of die ^^ptiAo, 
iSj W. 

Fafhcil, &. L. It. 48 M. I, 30 A, 4. 
34J J, 407. 4^/410^ 413, 419 
431 A. 3 

FAlbcr God, loS, 109 , ijo, Ei®. 131 * 
335 , a^A 


EAt&Esr God, Skj, a^fi 
J-fllicr-kia and mg^bcf^kln, 3^4 
Fflihcr of a god,*^ u a tide, 44 , 

FmlwTfaoiH of God, ?0 iff-, 

Fiuie of A]l &kmiA, 317 If. 

I'enilA of AU Soo]i4 joe 
FetlOw3> Ch., 134*- 3 
EatUjEy, prindple of. at «fii£elv$4 hf 
«ri7 mull 4 jf, ; cvuied the Baal, 
aajf., 137 

—- Aalatk fodd^Al of, to^i ar® 

—— SawicfHiiB™i god ofp 334 
FcaivaJa of the |>4dH iga, 301 iff. 
FdiahlAitti olikr Ehan ibeduB, 393 
PSfi K^iUiAtkifi of Ibe* 33a ; 

BtopTiuA \n rhldtUn to eJit^ 43a 
KpiRi, ihde A 4 J^Aca to earthquake 
fftHJ, 167 

Flrei Poniaa n»p«t for* 141 if. ; purifi- 
cnUon hy, 146 ’ 

-■wmlk, &8p ij$, 157 

-WOnhipi t^a if. 

Fira OB ajih l^^cimabcr, ass 
Fimikw MalemiU, Ofi riPa of DfaiA, 
3 J 9 

FlrtT^born. AamflooH^ tbe. 84 
FIadi£b l^ialb, 40 47,; Ihei iddq«^ 

407 

FlAfRlBJcn Disdn, 40 jf.^ 410 a., x 
F laTiBg u a pociitoent *47 «- 4 
FIqw^ the GhIdflBi f^ of. f 33 if^ 
FiciTim, Feati^^ of, at Alhnu, 19a if. 
nulEi, omx1c Of, 7* aoa, aaa, sa> aa^, 
3a8i a4a 

Fortuius. Eemplecif, at O^ba, tig, i^t 

--of Ihe d47« 131 

Foud bonea, lao, Ea4 ly, 

FoucatI, P., 344 mr 3 
FowMf, W, WArde, 410, 411 «. 3, 413 
a. a 

Frtf, ^ndiiiAidaii |fod of ferlitii^, 
3^4 ^- 

FEtnes, Ibc lerpcBtA of the, 73 a. d 

<iaiJ, SSeuEtfe god tsi Fottalic, 131 
Gadu, wonhip of hickulh #1,. 80 sf. 
Gilh, priesti of Aitbi aai 47., 337 
Gac^dhs^ Adonifi, 194 iff,. 

Gudner, E. A-,, tgo a. a • 

■GaiiI. dale 4^ Eftilef in diuroh ofi 
*37 m, 5 

Gehai or %Uiia, tt 

GflulnixA. Greek ajtroqotser, og the 
E^gTpliaB citEeiiiiar, aJo 
Gu&Pk, ihc Romaxi^ 74 
Geo^pidoat and clinuile cOfulilioEiA, 
ihdr Jnrtu^oe m tkiractR-K 399 
GeraiAq beljda ba I4 the mooB, 370, 
3 t 77 

Getcr, nPBXYalloni at, 8a if. 

Giuiti at^d fBdi,. bal:^ of+ 194 47. 

I- GIaucui, 133 a. 3 









Gaddasta t&pcfwf lo ecHtj a 

■j«™ of Eneihwrliini, 384 iffj, I in 
cSd Ar^Bin TdlfScm, 

Godjp toth TCflUffKfloa ol, 4 ju. 
Goldsa FUjiwcr, fcsLst of, 153 ij, 

Ckm^ of il^pir c^tvmaay for 

brin^fi^lr bntk |b^ ^ 

?S 

OoidiiiA, J’hflyicbui kiaEH calteil, ajo 
GottH. iBdlim goddi^, 19^ 

Gowtih, icfpiiri|.BoddE $4 at, jt jf, 6 
GrandoraUitir, pt^ oOJipJ the, jh. 
Grapa di dirU^ cTSkbtEiTi, 

and tflTO 41 dmaw n^bkdau, 03, 
^$ 5-97 • 

'*J5cre women cqnnivie 
77 ' 79, : HiiEk: p0i3ii«l oti, 

Greii Mother, Ih^ aj*, 351 
Grtfiftll. fl. IV, and Hnnli A. SL, 
3M 

Grtmm, J., 369 1, ^35 

Gwdon, Ma^or P. R, T,, 305 d. 1. 
39a Jt. 1 " 

of Lydia, [49 


fijtir, lamflrt of, jij, 3^, jg^ 

Hdlfi^Q ^ B 3 a^k, Kora^n ldh*, hii 
txxfjr dikiiied, 334 
H^Ucar. MmAcc of, £9 

CATlb^ian fciitif, 143, 146 
Nfljniokiriitd, oAkof, dj 
Hd^l god, a^a ifit.; Odin the God of 
Ihc-tlnngjftJ, ^44 ; die hailed Art cfii if, 
^ Helisfl tuinfed, 045; lacri- 
Mkrtt anLHtdi hdJiged, 143 ly. 

Hannah, her jd 

HahhihaJ m Gadei, SA; hie deitofluK 
frarh IiaJj, ^ 

Finn way, J,, qtwed, icq 
H armn, iBfl 

HuTUan, J, E., 363 A 4 
Harot. talB-charTTii 4[, 193 « ; ritei^ 
of; a^S 

-ia i^erpi. ti™ <pf, 395 

/fanriiud; the, S44 
Hawci, fjrt a. a 

flai^. lung of D^iokub, la 
HcBd-Feasi of DjTikB, 34^ 

-hitntiag of I^aha. 348 4, 

Hehfew kEo|^, dj^JalEy of. icjgw. 

Heate. 345. 407 
ffrhn. 143 3 , K 
Hd« of the TfEe, 345 
Heiic*, dmtr(;9‘eLL bjT coribijuakjc; t^ 
Hdiofi^ia. Mo,jod of En™, 31 
HcEJopoLa Lo t:gypi, a?«, 354 ; Jn Syria 
(Bulbeo). 3a 

Kojialiag, *19 ^ 

HoiadiLiJa of Lydia, 149, 133 
Hcnaiba kfeoUAcd wiUl hfdwth, jj. 


S5: biintifKg- of, 65, jiwukijskns 
of ^5 i Ihe lioft-Blaytr, 91 ; (asHFon c? 
hot sprifigi, 174 r^Y- 
Hcmaka, the r^mbialr, 431 jy+ s ha 
prifiik droiBiitJ na n woman, 431 : 
myiierics of, 43a 

— — iheLyduLa, 14B, 151; IdehlJfivd with 
CtJidao ikjjifniL, 9B , I to. III 
Hcrodiptiuu tolmming ^Cfoqus^ 141 i 
on Otirla and Dkmyiuj. jey 
Hta-u, W,, 30 pf, ja 4 

fle*dtt4b. hij rL-fonn, ar+ at 
Hierapolia hi Lydia or Phcrghi, li% 

nmaiu^ of Phio, 171 ; iu litEintron. 

lyt : iia hot ackI MhiArd 

SaicaJe*, 17a 

Hlcfafwlia-aainliyco in Syria, 10^, 114. 
sjo tt. t, 331, 334; vklhni hanced 
at, 345 Y- 

Hhaopolts-CMtahoIa, In Olki«, 154 itf 

M/an'd, 337 ^ 

Hili^ G. F. . 31 fc, I, 95 109 Hr t, 

13* *. 4 

Hlftiina, lioc. rprlngi ef, r7i a, j 
Hirnkna, ■'+jpirdeiiii of Adonia" airionF 
the, 199 W. 

HiMorknl hooiki of the OkJ Tcf latitcnt, 
tifniiMiitBw ia which drey wetc 
comftoaed, m 
H hi4tje ocMlame, joa 

— iC^pliDM ,11 Jhree*. 93 ; m 

hwftak, 94 I/,, 104. at flofhu-^uj, 
10a tff, ; ij Mcmiih, T40; at Car- 
cttEfnidi, 96, ]o6 #, 3 i dn Lydia, 

13s 

—^ ihcmdcT^god, 113 
HtlEilcf, 97 jy.; iheir worahip nf hnOi, 
97 r 104 ; in Lydia, 151 
Hkamuia of Amcan, ibdr imii^nil of 
ihe dead, 303 y- 

Ho tritw of \V^ Afrim, ircm horial of 
tbcu-kin^ 3j7 

Hogarlh, li. G., ja, 93 ^ 

IlSr laa a, t, 139 jt, j 
''H oly mmin S^iia, 44 
HtwfinK], F„ 98 M, T, IIS "r a, isa #, 3 
HoftM3d cap. wona by fod oc jiriewt, 94, 

9*11 113 a, a, 131 
Homf, WKi^, 09, 94, 

Heirtea, lacrijftgMl Ea die dcail. ^44 jf,: 
Lycrngni, Idn^ of LdonUjw, iiii^ by, 

33^ 

Honw ihe EWhct, brother of O^rlt, ayo 
—— ihc VcHkEiger, son of Dnru and 
FMk 371 jy-. S7I- a^fl! TOOtMt 

With Sel, 376 Y- ; the Eyu of, 33a 
Ho( jpriap, wonhipor, 173 uefed 

to Horcoks, 1J4 w, 

Hota king, 403 
Hhmftn laHaHificifi, 34 ft 4 ^, 

' SAcrilSicu 41 fidiuiiii in CfpniB^ 1 ij i 
mbsflmicii fer, 1 1 j 
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Hunun Tidinu Tor the mifv. 

ff,, 338 

liufab. tht. of CBq>iihlAC£, iLfjr 

itfpmtiEKHu Ai to thft tpiM, 360, 377 
Hjndnili. Etli t?i^ usd riiimf, jx 6 j ; 
bl» l 9 mb, 3633 fca;liral, 063 

■-Ihj; ■pTOQf frofti MiPOd of 

fl>aciiitfi, A6a 

HyndoihEar fcalimt of HTuHmii. *63 
and h*r MJprnl, 75 jr. 6 

Ibfi Biilutu A47 

rock^tHwu QE, ^3 

IddcTfc IL, 38? ff, j, 309 fl. 

IIEiilblhalion of tuxiui u 390 

Inabciof-Blumcr, F,, r^a n. 4^ 133 n. 4 
Iflwftw, 7, 18A, 3aj 
liinai. kg^siKli pf, jl jy, 

Itiriiia. mend pntaliiAjEE^ 5^1 
Indiaai^ AmorKnn, Ih^ir euilmi in 
iTTgard Id the nuciR, 3^, ^3, 366, 
37^- ^^3 37^: ciawm* hj 

Id corthqiuLke^, 

nf CnfiftHnEi., tlieir fiatJiribi of the 
dew!.K joa 

InE^l bvi^l. 77 j^.i Sa 
tiuErirntioD, 3S, 60^ 61, fia, 64 
*3^ V-. 3*9 1 on, 136 

^■ 

Irrii^ljon in rKtea srf; *85 

lubhonTo^t, 1^^ 
libtnr, BabyCodian moEbtf godd^St, 7^ 3a 
[lb. 34^330 i liilef nnd niFc of OiHb, 
^ 7^4 3^; b£f wrtb fdr tb« body of 
Otlriii, 971; jf. ; nor of, affifii. 

3793 lavokAj 1J7 Egyptlun n»pcn^ ag6: 
irprcwmErd tiy n coWk 300, 319 
larily cf wonhip, 34! ; a 

oom-£]Ddde», 347 ; iiMiifkri itSsh 

3 S 7 1 P niwtoE' Id Oiini. 

354 X HI %tiAui, 147^ ija 
IiWTint. Indian 199* a«9 
try lured Id Oilda. 343 

jBibaaniU. 351, 3^9 
Induit-god of Elcypt. 381 
Juaibli^ni. on inifunitici], 13 $: 09 

fmiticaiiiHi I17 ^14^ til 
Jintsa-liltr grid, 1 ja 
jniiui, resUval of ihe dend in, 30a 
Juinatt^, M.. 6 it. 3, ifiJ 1 
Jxn^ poiiOfipEnu wntH^uri iDr ifi9 
jUfi or Jiirim, bark^ f« 4 Jii Ia India, 
ftWiy, 

JORKm. P.» 97 M. 3. 9^ m, J, ]o6 fl. 3« 
il 9 It. jp 130 n. 5. ifiS 1 
Jeromr, on wonbip of Adonb aI &rth- 
ldkMii„ AI41. Xlj 
Jntvrii Badryioiffti, 189 
Jobni. C. If. W. I, ^ 3 

joreyihui. ^ worship of %Tum kinpi, la 
|o«E^h hb reibnn, aip $1 


JttAlaiQukhE, ^n-rworiblp m, 138 ag. 
jodacaL. the uuloNly of lb leeneqf, 19 
Kropenor, at AniJoctip lis, a 13 
on food laJboofs X34 m. 6- do tfw 
of the Godlp 031 #. 4 
eadirOdaTi 9&9 

KtukyEellilclA. la& 

Kwnbdip i^a 

KiTolc fftrSion^y, ihbr lamcfit a| hetrtng 
HoDd, 998 

Kayuii of Umieo. tlscirhoid-lnmiifiir, 

Kcb Sie Se bL 

3 * «. 39 ^ -$j. ^4. 

St 

14 59, 64, 67, 6S, 8t 

Kemofb, god of Monii, s t 
K«nM«|. fVof. SL H.p e 6 4* :p. 9. 

64 m. Ap 143 p. a, 4o-t 
Kbuit of AttUn, pdcilDi&a uncHi^ dtt, 
41 ; iftcfed iliHict nmofi^. Bo «. t; 

[bdr- tyiEcm oT molJacf-Idjap 384 ^ 

their p^erenoc fot goddetoci. 3S3 jy.: 
gO'i^^TTKd by kiD|;i. 399 

J. lu. on inimt btiTiah 77 iti 4 
Ki[i',gip diTlniif of 5 emiifc, t? jp/^. : 
dii-lRlEy of JlebmtH ij ; dji'biij’ 
of Ljdiaii< 146 if7, j frtponiibte ftw 
wealher Atvl Otopc, 150; lorfl lo pitmen 
ID pnMnote riftDby of pnoyndn 331 jyf. i 
lh^ bonoa ai lalSima na Of 

etuurmi^ 33^ laorlAca lo proloof; 

Ibeif b«ta^ 40a Jf. 

-- of OaiciAuiii Ttoiibipp^p Ta 

^ of fCf^ypl penoEutD 37B Jfff 
Kiniiieo, v^canou 179 
Kola nf SoflllKni India^ 7S 
Konioi^ of AlaA^. ibeir Imtcncot of 
bodk* of dkitmi^Fibbl men. 33S 
A^uiAa dedkaiod ttlim mid vrotAnO in 
\V. Africu 57 AO 

KreticbtneT. F., 113 n, ip 341 Jt. a 

Kimyl. C,, 949 jl. i 

Knf 4 :r 7 p J. p on ihe Pdew Iilibdaiii 

KokiiA. X9, 3] 

KopolD, Kupok. a to 

l^kranib^p thh of Canon Zeiu. I49 
t.Abrmtinda, 149 Jt. 3 
ZdtfJbjj, 149 

Lutantfoi^ u Eo iho RcaOiTTKtkm, 4 ^; 

on dw krthTxd of fl»ifi|. 349 
LilFTing*, Fmlxr M. 1^9 jy. 

Limai RjfVp 1 ty 

LjMirflt|illoni for lEumali ajiid pLanti 
which an 44tmp 194 j#. 

[Jibc, A Wp, at4 ■!. i 
1 jml^TEii, Jjtpnnefe FeuR ofi 308 
IJITIKIW+ V,, jal JT. 1 
1 Aurel^nEriDiE at Thebo, 418 
LaaM btoryhE to Didphi. 417 17. 
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UaiWi W. M,, IS4 j 

Mwmt. 33, *5, 3®^ t9j, a 16 
Li» the Gr«i on Cht^tnuuk, a eh 
Lepr«j^, to be henkd 1^ kL&|f, 10 
UpirUii, a., 3ga 

l-l^ti 3H fcir itua a» of [he dead^ joi 

Ijcifi Oft dfrine emtikfik. $1, 100. loa, 
103, 1*91/.* JS* 

-Qr. 1133 , 150 

--ffedileH, 106 iiy„ iji jEy, 

-^tajLaR jjw! A1 Amthiu, -g-t 
Mrjn|- parali, chalilren qf, m ritual 
4tJW 

Jn 4 jik and Smutq, 41 a 
EjKiikEt an dii|P!Ae Mweea Hermtcft and 
Aesculdfijuf, JJ3 
tjmiir wympaihj^, jhq 1^, 

[-HI. Sir J, C, 304 ^ 
l.jeun titoUHT-kikt in, 

Lyeufmti. Mijjj of ihe E:cktuE 4434 . bl| 
tolb, 33». 333 

l^jrdja, nfbekiiii ftrevUiiiEiofi hi^ 34 
LHan Htfculei, 14 ^, 14 $ 

;—' Wnjf*, dJirijiFTy «r, T+® 

SirCh.. r7a m, 6, ifli «, i 
L 71 IU qf Tuvu. i tj 

^{llt JpoddciV AE Co mam , 34 

MWiUittf, a A. Ste^vrir, 03 #. a 
^trLenjwn. J. 3, 3^7 jr. a 

^fMa^kia, [tw fither qf lolar najtbo. 
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300 

Sw of Gpo 4 ^ 70 iff, 

Sorcovn dreued ai wonaeq, 449 tf, 
fwlliti, R^iHuin name of star SOriuii 
d3^ ; Saibio pmio4, affS 
^■^Oul-oakon.” 310 sf. 

4 irhli^'' 311 

Spddi, fenila Pf Ail, 3OI iff, 

SMng^ raiD - rtwmi ni. 196 jg. ; in 
Eg^pt, Ismoof, film i 4 , iff * 

Spojtaja iupcralilioa na to the modD, 

Sporlant, thetf ptiopiiiBlicD. pf dn mizth- I 


Eiuakc god. if . T iti^ir Uinfisrtn. 

idij ; ibeLr RLUuEir^ miuic, 163 
Spermua^ kmg ofL^did, 150 
SpMhp J. ^ p 9 *, t 

caLLod PrascfpicLO, 991 
iraiRIp pf hoi. 179 iff* 

Sw pf ^Eraikm. p 15; tbe Momioi Starp 
a 16 

Si| 4 tiLim lodiims. 994 
Stodu and iloofa. smotlp AHiPng 
SoPuEci; Et Iff. 

StaoH, inttEiiDriaJ. among Ibe KbaGtip 383 
, bolH. aiwliitaih 31 

i sfLdTcd;, funong the Semitei, fi r iff. 
^—, iocTod cprUcalp 3P 47.^ 13?, 133 
Straho, m to CaataboLip 13^ e, 4 ; on Ebe 
UimA [«nn 4 . f 9 o, ttt ; on 
tklpfikf on Rbodu^ x6a m. a; 

m N^p 171 jf. a 
Stmoniepa in Cojia^ 407 
StrinR mi»k in Urteh aifl 4 bifftnhbc 
4 ? ^■ 

Stufliuon, Snorri. 334 
Suhtlctminn npf animnli fpt nwp in ttcri- 
fiOffn 1J3 

at Orthnft, tp p- 3 
Samba, foitinl of the dud iti, 304 if, 
Stlrnofintis, iN, 4 
SuDun^ allsd AphrudilPH api 
Sen. ihe UrKwi^wond, liUe ol Mithni. 

Nntitfijr efp at wtaicr Jplglifo^ 
aS4' ^SSi Osira and the. 551 iff.i 
hnpcutanpp of itm^gnd Hn in 
353 if. I vofih^ of Cba am icdiJluEpd 
bf Amcnophb f^., 354 if .; Ptmvbji 
usiSdea la iiffi'jfEnKl. 3^7 i HatijJpnbn 
fein-god^ power of rcgi*fipmiion 

ascribed IP iSop 37^ n. 3 
Superioruy t 4 goddMaa cp gpdf under a 
iyitcm of molher^kin, 3S3 if, 
SupplaPeniary doya Pf tbo Egyptian 
^kiEidai. |]h fiee, ayo 
SWdJiow, liiE u a, 97a 

■* Set^tbeart* of Sl jphft>“ aoa Jy. 
Swiu!. DQ| ea^. :^a jy., 9a 1 li, r 
SyppmOrc laciPd to Chiiiip 349 
Sjipppih^, tipctrtae pf luiTArp 369 tff. 
Syria, ** holy oimi kUp ig.: ihktKf 
pf Sk George in,^ 69. 77 
Syrian emidfii of tumuig uleer money al 
new rappll, 37$ if, 

TflUtntaba, ptttJiP, 337 fl. 1 
TamarUi tnotd tp 0«^ 343 
Tninirnds at rapboe, 37 
TamJrtUk 37 

Tammui m Bohylan, A iff. ; ai jeru- 
■alejn. 14; moolhnff 7 t i 4 t * 
fpiril, zis jf. 

Tdfh PT CilkuUi v^mt. 1 1a; nam*^ 
of KilUlP gadp lt5» jadp 13a 
XnrkinHii. zia 
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Tuka)q[Jktiiu44n, king CiUcniK if. g 
Trtrkiiari^ r.aSlHcf of Cj^kinn Teuetr^ fcn, 
69. ?4 

Tiarkuditittiie, 1 irs 4. j 
TarkmnbiiM, 

1 uifi, ctiliitiMJ-kwi €?f, iiEi tiMid* of 

Wonm, 

T.iriiai^ Orkfilfl] < 4 , 93: BmI 

93i 97. 110,13# jf., rj7 ; 

!viod.in. ; pjTff <4 SnnduH sj, 

9g; iiOp fgj* i|i ; 

gwMeu'Aihdi »i. 139; K;uii^|KLtii» 
Ai, 139; SaiMlaii at, 151 
OT /j/w piJJar, 340 
Tuiriimi of Ibe CnJnah 347 
TdJiri^pm, 33^ 

Tdl^d-Aroomn, 3^55 
Tfll Tfl'ftHiie^, ezcsfaliuiii a|, 3 

T«npr, Viiie of^ 4 *7 
Toirtyr*. Srf flcttditm 
TftnOTTp Mini! i 4 IdnE^ ttf Oltio, 1 19 , 
iiji ti9, 134 , ia3j Kn of Tdiuiioa, 
113. 

TciicnUs oT -SBJBiitiiU fti Cjpnii, i la 
Tbcbd, ilw KgjptLan. of^ 179 

cffi(fici of On^ fosuwi ■!, 3^4 1^, 

—ihc Borotkui, li. 

4i5 

TtKRiiaprfAC, fpofldiu M, 1633 Iwrt 
•prinei of. 1753^. ■ 

TbesmophofI a, 39 t, #33, 391 ; a 

infT IfSHlfAt, 7s 
Thctki HJid 147 

Thiny Scd fbilvnl m bUfirnda of^ 

578 W‘ 

Tbocti, 3710, A7a. *7^, Efirp^Mo 

motilh, 334 

HiriKiin camTvdJ onitoffi, 33s 
ThiiDilei' aimI Elgbltiinif^ lo, 10^^ 

-tod of nr[(ies, irj: tlw 

E 54 

ThjTOhM, tyi 

■fVta, C. ?+* 106 A-. 3, loa A. I, A, 
%0 A- a 

TilAiH, Hi^myicry of Aaculaftaiu ai. 7* 

Ted. I, if, 

Todmi, pAkB% dAiiyEiiAn aumhik liw, 
49« 

TcAifW. ihfflj h^liskHoar diuint ui 
outb^uAkje. i6A 

Too(|qin, folivAl of ibe dead in. 306 47. 
Tofibfft. 14+ 

Tn^ Smili., di^lh dADoe iHffvcf. of, 

30 3 A. t 

Toot, C HLtl, *94 if, 

Toah', ff. F., 

TraEtci in Lydi*, 34 1 

Ttvf*, rate! u m Mfint^ 365 ! 

Trek ot Tpsko, CilidAH dAiiw. 1 i a | 
TrolMArbaiif, tii 

TrokOralHfnml*, %ts ' 
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Tusht, Tl:)omAl. 03 lowriikg^ prAa aim! 
bdtii, 364 

Tjdsn. 150; iu] JTffEATtttloll, t|3 #7. 
Tjlof, E. 1S5. 1&4 A. t. *g&, 
351 m. 3 

Tf^n^ciukim of,'In Ctlic^ 133; hi* 
oorabaliAilh 134, 134 i hubiitkr 
wiih die jodi, 160; of Qdra^ 

3S9. 360 

—— or Stftn HsTptlAA gtid, hrot^ uf 
Omti*, 070. 371, 373, *76. 377 
T|r*, kin^i of. 13. ea ; bfi^kiutlk aj, JI^; 

1^., 90; ^n-A*£kAU 
Tyftmniu, 1491 a- 3 
Tytiolr Ait Soulii' Eire In ibs, ^ro jgr. 

" Un 1 :|A 4 Een war^<” 43a 
UpmAl 3 , JitHiiMilO A|, 40a ; UiAiaf 

of frey At, 334 

tJmiun dutmlcd by CronuA, *37 
Urii-mckk. king^ of tlThtiu, 1 1 

VAUaLbA *wf. 439 
V'Atkr of Poiiofi, 169 
VApW*, A^Off^i|k of meyiliilk, 169 jyf. 
V'uTo HI ftintHogo of Ftornsn godi, 41 o 
V'niioanp the. a aoil of 4k worship id ih= 
goddciii, 330 

Venal, Uk ptitu-t. mt of Aaiattm. *ih 
L^rdodp 433 M. 5 
Verrallp A. W-i 193 n, 1 
V«i£(d Virji^ofM 4*0, 4a f 
VfelSmat Iwngod. ^45 j ^.; 

lihnd from truniid. a. 4 
—tkiAi of Bicriftcuil, 346 
Veokli ipnunf ^txn bCOod of aca 
Ai'^1^ bimh. doris of. 79, 319 

-- motborl. 319 (f., j^. 

——, Aiiuraptionof tlw. asM, *S 9 
Virginity rKomed by bnibitig, a34 
VolcAnk rtbiftoflp rsd iff .; mfkHii of 
Aha Miner, i|7 4f.p 160.19. 

VideAbOi*. acrifi« lOi C7747. 

Vot^ MonhCAihik All Mtli' Eaa in ibr 
3*^ 

Volarle* of Minfedip *3 

V^niaki of RnulA, ihrir kitimX -of thn 

WaehmKilii. O* i)aoiod4 3 ea 

It™ Ht hew BMOn^ 

37* 

WiriiK Hi|ASS|jliHki n* to, 377 
WAEer ikoflbippod u pdnr^ of fejti- 
i 37 >fBthnlaiMLdHHainrr 4 

*04 fff.; tBUfTokm,'* 4aa 
Wdk witrf frofa. Al bliMtitgc etmtaenj, 
#aa 

W4li, in rc%kHi, of Ouria^ 343 
Wen-AbiRaOfl aI Bjbdni, je, 67 
WcsCernurolt, H., *09 r 

Wlmieri, bodkt of vhAkft oni iqi, jgg 
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\\ 7 iik 3 , ^Iiu Hwcbcl Efdju, jm j*, a 
J 9 i 5 in. St, 397 #-a 
lATiyiliih, Kifi^ oF^ I l«rrp«iti 
ihippLd m, 7^ jt. I 

Wifll^itn. A., ^ 

h^lI 5. 3^ , 

Wilbdnv jsa 4. i. 1 u *. t 
Wlkcn^ Q- 164 If. I* 349 #, r 
^\1iK iLitbuklei], 411 
W 1 m) 9 wif|f .raeii mod io icallcf lahis^ 
huMbin flrtlmi. 331,33$ s siIiiHLrTWBe^ 
43 r i in wflf, 435 
Wiiitef mlted CKinti4, »g [ 

Cctfrbr^ttCHl Cf^ au, '30gi 

c • 

W<MIiCfl ^livnux^ 38S 

^ in Ijw Fallow lilKodi, Ib«kf 

imparinnH:^ 387 

-. men diTSHd m +ai aj,?. 

—. pwilitti cT, Jn Mdaat Ejjfot 

395 ifif. fe 

Wofy ^b?d iit ihaiptiHfiRftaiMx, atiJi 

afOTh, 359 
WrcalJa Of 417 jp^, 

Wttcrtcbt 193 li^ 1^ **3, aia b, e 

XHKipbabiB on Egrptiw gw!*, a^a, 

■S3 


VfeTT, iJw Tii^ moiflbjf Rgyftiiari. 
a 7 & Ihe fiifflJ Ai™^ndrfi^, afli 

y. J »acn ?4 %Kptidki. sB? 

} diaw^wiidek, Wj?e of ftthlua. | r 
VnijUrtga, 4 nc«iiJi^ tmi Frey, 334 
\urtii:i, Ikotkfflcia of CdicLi, iii #, i 

Jleu. EwmiJ Ilf prksti iif la, 

naoJ of Tajrjui flsaJftii.ta.tt4 m, 93, 
*f,t lift; fiuAljiUiiJ,gD 4 Alflt|£nit^ 

TUHiqJtaiKl m, J3I ; 153, 

Ii 4 l eaiErmia Fiji Cnrau 

*37 J!f. 

—— l^ Csnan, t49r 4i^ 

-w : hiE eomlwl 

wil±i TypeMso, 134 , i±a 
-—of OJbi, 115, lau 

[as 

— !lw Ot^brtaa. 133 iL 3 

-the Sadoui of tiK L'ity. 416 

—— \k!1 iojcriFket] to, 416 
T^mnhSfft, H.. TftS «. t 
/Jmfi, king *f ^ 

^ofittstrian firt^ipryrifeJp, rsS 
2iJft divJiw*, 6A; ^ulu iupcffdikiQ 
lo 73, 74; aaerf^ 

ioQE Iht luiiff I m, 4^4 

«iiui, iftflif ciBtafm 4| apftf mooft, 
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